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The present volume of the Leaflets of Memory is the seventh ^ 
of the series, and previous success assures the publishers that this 
annual is firmly and permanently established in public favour. 
Again to bestow praise upon the artistic and literary illustrators 
of the work would be now a useless form. Mr. Devereux, the 
designer, and Mr. Sinclair, the printer of the Illuminations, Mr. 
C. Sherman, the printer of the letter-press, Mr. Altemus, the 
ornamental binder, Mr. Sartain, the engraver, and Dr. Reynell 
Coates, the editor, have, each in his department, reputations 
too widely extended to require our superscription, and in ten- 
dering our respects and the compliments of the season to the 
patrons of ^^ The Leaflets," the publishers feel confident that they 
have succeeded in the fulfilment of their purpose and pre-ex- 
pressed determination, ^^to place and preserve this work at the 
head of the literature of the country." 
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18 LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. 

Memories of the Autumn fruit. 

Which we save 
Till, from round the naked root, 

Shrinketh the wave ; — 

Memories of stem and bough, 

Stripped and bare, 
Till dreams only tell us how 

Lovely they were ! 

Memories ! — Of the loved who draw 

Fleeting breath, 
These, the sole trace Love e er saw, 

Outliving Death ! 



BT THB BDITOB. 

The reader may naturally inquire why we have chosen, 
80 the frontispiece of the ^^ Leaflets/' this beautiftd^ but 
simple portrait, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. There is no- 
thing striking or startling in costume, attitude, or figure 
on which to base a story, — ^nothing but unadorned ease 
and natural grace. Li the countenance we see no sickly 
sentiment, such as poetasters of the ^^dear sensibility" 
school love to contemplate; no mystery to please the 
worshippers of diableriey the penitentiary records, and 
''light literature;" no towering passion or fierce energy 
to please the imitators of Byron, 

"Who, ohdirel 
Most swallow lightning and spit fire, 
Eat Etna," &c. 

It may well be doubted whether even the admirers of the 
tender Tennyson could find therein matter whereof, by 
fancy's aid, to concoct a glass of poetical metheglin, or in- 
tellectual spruce beer. Then, why have we selected it for 
the first station among the gems chosen to grace this gift 

2 
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of friendship ? Because, in its calm simplicity, it is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the season and our purpose. Who 
can gaze upon the picture, without thinking of happiness 
and home — ^home in its happiest guise? To its negative 
excellence, — as should ever be the case with woman bask- 
ing in the sunlight of good fortune, — ^it owes its positive 
grace. Had joy sparkled in that eye, there had been less 
of heart : had pride curled the lip, we might have wor- 
shipped, but we could not love. Were mirth dimpling the 
cheek, enthusiastic passion throned upon the brow, pity 
trembling on the lid, or the whole form lifted to queenly 
majesty by the thrill of patriotic fervour, — ^we might revel 
with Stella at the ball, sigh with her by the lonely 
brook, or be wrapped in high imaginings, half lost to con- 
aciousnees, while listening by her side to ilie wind roar- 
ing in the forest, or the breakers bursting on the shore. 
We might weep with her in the hovel of suflfering po- 
verty or by the couch of pain, or catch new energy and 
manlier purpose from her deep murmur of enforced ap- 
plause, when the thunder of true eloquence causes the 
rock-hewn columns of the Capitol to vibrate to its tones. 
But here, in our annual salutation to those with whom we 
have established, by the pen, a species of spiritual acquain- 
tance between kindred hearts and tastes, though all un- 
known in our corporeal garb, we would not make our 
present greetmg in the crowded hall, the gay assembly, 
the chamber of the senate, — ^nay, nor even in the humble 
cottage, if grief be there, embittering poverty. All these 
are proper spheres for the American woman, — in all, the 
bright light of her smile, and the warm pulse of her 
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hearty should cheer, excite, ennoble, and refine the stem 
dictators of this commonwealth of kings — granting and 
taking blessings. In all these spheres we are proud to 
meet with her, but would not now. When the pen dips 
into the heart for ink, the winged thoughts seek for a 
cakner atmosphere. 

Home is the paradise of woman, and it should be ours. 
The parlour is her audience-chamber, and the cushioned 
chair her throne. There we would hail her at this happy 
season, and offer her the only tribute which a genuine 
woman prizes, — ^respect for worth, admiration for the 
graces of the mind and person, and affectionate regard for 
the bright virtues of the soul. 

In Stella, all these charms lie sleeping, though no 
music calls forth, at this moment, the poetry of motion ; 
no conflict of sharp wit brings into play the artillery of 
the mind ; no urgent social tie, or strong appeal of nature 
or philanthropy, arouses in her bosom the full swell of 
feeling. Yet we know that these are all her own, and wait 
but the occasion. Her elegant, but simple drapery hangs 
naturally around her faultless figure, like the vine cling- 
ing to the classic colunm, gracing without encumbering 
its strength, — ^not like the finery of the ambitious belle, 
bedizened with superfluous captivations — seeking^ where 
modest merit would he aaugJd. Enough of elegant pre- 
tension shines in the elaborate gem that decks her shoul- 
der and the banded pearls that circle round her arm; 
while the flowers blooming on her breast attest a soul un- 
sullied by the love of these rich gauds of art and accidents 
of fortune. The full sunshine of prosperity descends upon 
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her person ; and that angelic face^ — angelic not so much in 
beauty as in thoughtr-glowing beneath the plam dark 
tresses in living silver, like the moon fresh from the 
shadow of a cloud — seems to reflect that heaven-descended 
ray, moon-like, on all who move beneath her smile. 

And such, fair readers of the Leaflets, we have pictured 
you. Stella is but the personation of a happy woman, 
favoured by fortune, incognizant of evil, blest and being 
blest withm the sanctuary of home. It is her hour of 
ease. The duties of the day have been concluded, — ^the 
excitements of the evening have not commenced. There 
she sits in all the fulness of content and conscious inno- 
cence, with an unburdened mind, round which the butter- 
flies of fancy trip from flower to flower, sipping the honied 
dews of thought, and gilding every iridescent globule with 
new colours from the glancing radiance of their painted 
wings. In just such happy hours we would the Leaflets 
might approach you. You may not all be basking like 
our heroine in the golden sunshine ; — ^you may not all be 
" blessed," as the world says, with fortune, and charged 
with its accumulated cares and vast responsibilities, which 
none can gracefully or harmlessly fulfil, save those who 
covet not such blessings, and who wear it even as Stella 
wears her gems,— but there is grace in virtue in all spheres ; 
the wild flowers of feeling are gathered beneath every sky ; 
a heaven-bom light illuminates the homeliest home ; inno- 
cence reflects the ray and spreads around the moonlight 
of happiness alike in palace and in cottage; and wherever 
duties are faithfully performed, there comes, at proper 
times, the quiet hour. Then let us converse together 
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in those chosen moments. If in these pages you can 
find one word to plant a pang within jour bosom, or 
wither one bright leaf of feeling, then, and then only, 
should we fear our frontispiece misplaced; for, where 
such features shine, or where their loveliness is spiri- 
tually felt, a thought unworthy of their excellence or 
yours would rest a stain upon the paper, dark as the 
slimy trail of Satan in the garden ! 



<K[it patting. 



I B. M. mi-llBI 



It was a meeting, such aa on this earth 
The bonda of time and circumstance permit 
Barely to those who feel and think as one : 
A small but "sacred band," wholly made up 
Of lovers — of old friends who had not met 
For many weary years — of some whose names 
Had to each other been familiar sounds, 
kad who now felt their spirits meet and join 
it once, like waters — and of four who formed 
Two complete beings, man and woman blent, 
Ensamples of connubial unity. 

This wondrous concert of internal life 
Went on beneath the open infinite 
[)f an Italian sky, that varied not 
Wore than the peace that dwelt within their souls; 
3o that when, all at once, before their eyes 
The lake grew less transparent, and the leaves 
X the pale olive less distinguishable, 
ind the hills glowed like metal, while the snow 
First turned to gold, then red, then deadly white. 
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They were astonished at the flight of tiine, 

That had not struck one hour within their hearts ; 

And amid all the riches of that South 

They grudged the North its soUtary charm 

Of long, long twilight, mourning bitterly 

That here the day was ravished from their eyes 

And bore a world of bliss along with it. 

At last one rose, one younger than the rest, 
One before whom life lay a glorious stream. 
Flowing, by right divine, through pleasant lands 
Unconscious of the fatal final sea. 
He stood irradiate with that rosy light, 
The funeral banner of the fallen sun. 
Most like an image of incarnate Hope, 
From whom no night can hide the coming mom. * 
Raising one arm in ecstasy, he cried, — 
" Before we leave this consecrated spot. 
Before this Day of Days is wholly dead. 
Before the dew obliterates all our steps 
From this light earth, let us record a vow ! 
Let us, in presence of these lasting hills. 
In presence of this day's delicious thoughts. 
That yet are hardly memory, — ^let us pledge 
Our hearts together, that on this same day 
Each rolling year shall see us meet again 
In this same place, as far as Fate allows. 
Some may be held away by cruel chance, 
Some by the great divorcer, none by choice ; 
And thus, at least for a large lapse of time. 
One day shall stand apart from other days. 
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Birthday of inward Life — ^Love's Holyday — 
The Wedding-day^ not of one single pair, 
But of a thousand thoughts, and hopes, and joys, — 
The Saint's-day, in whose fair recurrent round 
Each year will circle all its blessedness." 

With more than ready welcome, with loud glee, 
Was hailed this happy fancy ; each was prompt 
To press the other's hand, and, joining round 
The founder of this mighty festival, 
To seal the sudden contract — ^all save One. 

This one had gazed on the impassioned youth 
With tender looks, that to the rest had seemed 
Fond sympathy, — ^but had far other sense. 
And now he spoke, at first with tremulous voice, 
Softened, as if it passed through inner tears. 

'^ Friends I dear Friends ! do anything but this : 
This is a deed to wake the jealous gods 
Into a cruel vengeance. We are men ; 
We live from hour to hour, and have no right — 

_ ■ 

We hold no power, to fetter future years. 
We may, if Heaven so please, preserve our loves. 
We may enjoy our interchange of souls, 
Long, and in many shapes of time and fate ; 
But to this spot, the scene of this To-day, 
Let us, whatever befall, never return ! 

" Never return I If hitherward your path 
Should chance to lie, when seeking other lands. 
Spare not the time it takes to circuit round 
This scene, and gaze upon its face no more. 
Say, if you will, atUes amid the gold 
The sunset spreads beyond that purple ridge ;' 
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Say, if you will, ' The atoms of this stream 
Flow through the place I value most on earth, 
And bear my yearning heart along with them ;' 
Say, if you will, * There rests my Paradise, 
But there, whatever befall, never return T 

" Never return ! Should we come back, dear Friend ! 
As you implore us, tve should not return : 
Came we all back, as Heaven would hardly grant, * 
There must be faded cheeks and sunken eyes, 
And minds enfeebled with the rack of time. 
And hearts grown cooler, and, it may be, cold. 
The sun might shine as gorgeous as this noon, 
And yet find clouds between it and our souls ; 
The lake might rest like light upon the earth. 
And but reflect to us sweet faces gone. 
And pictures mournful as the dead below ; 
The very flowers might breathe a poisonous breath. 
Should we, led by false hope, ever return I 

'^ Trust not the dear palladium of the Past 
Upon the Future's breast. The Past is ours. 
And we can build a temple of rare thoughts. 
Adorned with all affection's tracery. 
In which to keep from contact vile and rude 
The grace of this incomparable Day, 
We may, by heart, go through it all again ; 
We may, with it, give colour, warmth, and form 
To the black, shapeless, mountains far away — 
Calm down the seething hyperborean waves 
To the pure sapphire of this lake, and spread 
Bose-trellises across the gloomy front 
Of blank old dwellings in the distant town ; 
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But we must keep the vision fresh as mom, — 
We must not risk that it should ever lose 
One of its features of staid loveliness, — 
One of its sweet associated thoughts. 
Therefore, whatever hefall, never return ! 

" Never return ! Time writes these little words 
On palace and on hamlet ; strife is vain ; 
First-love returns not, — ^friendship comes not back,- 
Glory revives not. Things are given us once. 
And only once ; yet we may keep them ours. 
If, like this day, we take them out of time, 
And make them portions of the constant peace, 
Which is the shadow of eternity !" 

So ended the serene Philosopher; 
And to all minds the sad persuasive truth 
Found an immediate access : the poor youth, 
Whose spirit was but now afire with hope. 
Cast down his quenched, enthusiastic, eyes. 
" Never return !" in many various tones. 
All grave, yet none wholly disconsolate. 
Was echoed, amid parting signs of love. 
As they went on their common homeward way. 
Silent above, the multitudinous stars 
Said, " We are steadfast — ^we are not as ye." 
Silent the fields, up to the phantom hills. 
Said, « We axe dreaming of the vanished days, 
Which we shall see again, but ye no more." 
So heavy pressed the meditative calm 
On those full hearts, that all rejoiced to hear 
The shrill cicala, clittering from below. 
Call on the fire-flies dancing through the vines. 



<K[ie lignaL 



BT THI AUTHOB OF '*THI BOXAXOB OF VBBXOH HI8T0BT." 

I HAD occasion in May, j to traverse a considerable 

portion of the T3nx)l ; not on foot, however, as such a 
journey ought to be performed, but in the diligence. 
Among the finest specimens of the picturesque I saw in 
the whole country, was the Castle of Salum. Some idea 
may be formed of the extravagant situation of this ruin, 
fix)m a vignette in the number of Mr. Brockedon's work 
on the Alps, which relates to the Pass of the Brenner, but 
only a very faint one. The very preciseness of painting, 
in fact, which usually gives it the advantage over poetry 
in description, renders it in this case less faithful to the 
object. It materializesy as it were, what seems nothing 
more than an odd and fantastic idea, even when subjected 
to the scrutiny of the senses. At Salum, all is dim, and 
shadowy, and visionary. The scenery is supernatural. 
It associates itself, in spite of our waking faculties, with 
dreams and nightly terrors, and the recollections of our 
haunted youth. 

Conceive a vast range of mountains overhanging the 
valley of the Adige, which seems to have been formed 
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originally of a single rock, broken many ages ago, in some 
convulsion of nature, into fragments. Several of these 
vast masses appear to pierce the clouds with their jagged 
pinnacles ; others, more hideous, bend over the valley as 
if laughing at the law of gravitation ; while many, sub- 
divided into portions, individually huge but compara- 
tively minute, encumber the mountain side with their un- 
wieldy ruins. One enormous cliff, however, in front of 
the picture, attracts more particularly the observation of 
the traveller. It is wholly unconnected with the moun- 
tain, with which it seems to vie in height^ and is of a 
form singularly terrific to the imagination. Everywhere, 
it presents sides that appear to be inaccessible from their 
steepness, even to the chamois ; and next the mountain 
especially, the gulf between, darkened by eternal shadow, 
looks like the entrance of hell itself. The top is broken 
into pinnacles, hung with ivy and lichen ; and perched 
on these pinnacles are the ruins of the Castle of Salum. 

I could learn very little of the history of this remarkable 
object. Salum, it seems, was a rUterhourg^ or knightly 
castle, of some importance in the middle ages; but the 
immediate causes of its falling into decay are unknown. 
Neumaier von Ramszla, an old German traveller, says 
boldly, fl»t it w« 4»gaable tiU ..ormed b, ^^^ 
when the family immediately took to flight. A later 
visiter. Professor Schubert of Erlingen, assures us in his 
" Wanderbuchlein," that he himself saw aomething. For 
my part, I saw nothing but old walls, most romantically 
situated; and I should have been very* well satisfied to 
have attributed their dilapidation to the change that has 
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taken place in the system of warfare and the habits of the 
people, had it not been for one of my fellow-travellers. 

This person was a Bavarian, apparently of the military 
order, and bore the marks of having been handsome in his 
youth. He was, however, much disfigured by hard ser^ 
vice ; and over and above a most ghastly complexion, had 
a pair of eyes that no one could meet unmoved. What 
was their particular form or colour, I know not ; but per- 
haps Mr. Coleridge might have told, for I am sure they 
resembled those of the Ancient Mariner. When I in* 
quired the name and history of the Ritterbourg, he gave 
me a look which I shall never forget. Nay, he seemed 
to be on the point of speaking; but glancing suddenly 
at our companions, he leaned back in his dark comer 
of the vehicle, where nothing could be seen but the 
glare of his singular eyes in the gloom. 

Several times in the course of the journey to Botzen, 
where we were to rest for the night, my thoughts recurred 
involuntarily to Salum. As we left the magical influence 
of the place itself, however, I was able to smile at the hold 
which had been taken of my imagination by the stranger, 
in connexion with the ruined castle. It is true, thought 
I, he is an elderly man, but he cannot be six or seven 
hundred years old : in spite of his remarkable eyes, he is 
not the Wandering Jew ! He is old enough, however, to 
know something which may be forgotten by other people, 
and that may be interesting to a dreamer like myself. I 
will ask him to supper. 

The invitation was given and accepted. We arrived 
at Botzen on a cold, dark, uncomfortable night. When 
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entering the room appropriated to me, an object I en- 
countered at the door, still more unhinged my feelings. 
It was the representation, admirably well executed, of a 
corpse standing erect — naked, ghastly, wounded, and 
dabbled with blood. From the cross and other pecu- 
liarities, I perceived that it was one of those statues of 
our Saviour which are met with at every turn, both in 
and out of doors, in this part of the Tjnx)! It was the 
first I had seen, and made my blood run cold with horror. 
The room was large, carpetless, floored with tile, and 
without fire. The rain beat against the casements, which 
rattled in reply. As the wind rushed groaning down the 
chimney, the flames of the candles wavered, forming 
tmnding-^heets innumerable on the white tallow. I wished 
that I had not asked the stranger to supper. 

He came. He was a silent, but not an unsociable man. 
He ate his supper without much speaking ; and when the 
substantial had given place to walnuts and a bottle of 
Burgundy, he hemmed several times, and faatening his 
eyes upon me, awaited the signal which he knew was to 
be forthcoming. 

'^ Touching this Caatle of Salum," said I, ^^ and its his- 
tory, and antiquities." 

^^ I know nothing of its history and antiquities," said he. 

" You surprise me, sir !" 

" Why so ? I am indeed a sort of antique myself — ^but 
I am not the Wandering Jew." 

" That is just what I was thinking." The stranger 
smiled. ^^ I mean," continued I, '^ that I should not take 
you to be so very elderly a personage. But the truth is, 
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I imagined from a certain intelligence in your expression 
as we passed Salum, that you could tell something about 
the castle if you would." 

"You were right. My story, however, is a modem 
one; and one that, connected as it is with my family 
history and reviving recollections, some of pain and all 
of interest^ I do not choose to recite in a public company. 
My visit to Salum was attended, most unexpectedly to 
Z with ci^u^oe. of pubHo r.«^: Z a. '^u 
appear to be actuated by nothing more than literary 
curiosity, you are welcome to listen to a page of Tyrolese 
history." I apologized to the old man for my folly (dis- 
covering at the moment, as the warm hue of life was 
spread over his complexion by the effects of the wine, 
that his eyes were not so very remarkable), and requested 
him to proceed with his narrative, which I knew I should 
find — at least so I said — ^more interesting than all the ghost 
stories in the world. The following is, as nearly as I can 
recollect, the substance of what he told me. 



My regiment was stationed at Trent, from 1806, when 
the Tyrol was ceded to Bavaria by the treaty of Presburg, 
till 1809, the commencement of the peasant war. This 
period, of three years, I number among the most remark- 
able in my life. The early part of it, however, was spent 
in the lassitude, both of mind and body, which garrison- 
troops are so liable to fall into when they find themselves 
suddenly in a place destitute of the unmeaning nothings, 
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which fill up the life of a soldier during peace, under the 
name of amusement. There were no balls, no dinners, no 
promenades ; the inhabitants were either less civilized in 
their recreations than we of Bavaria, or even then their 
fit of suUenness had commenced, before they could point 
out a pretext for discontent. 

We were in fact shunned — sent to Coventry, as the 
English say; and it is not to be supposed, that we received 
with any affectation of mildness the tacit insult. Some 
disorders took place not strictly in consonance with civil 
etiquette. The inhabitants no longer remained silent; 
and instead of keeping aloof as heretofore, they closed 
upon us with somewhat too much familiarity : in short a 
series of mutual aggressions took place, which kept the 
town in a perpetual ferment. 

One day, in the midst of this anarchy, being somewhat 
heated with wine after dinner, it was proposed by two or 
three young officers to present ourselves uninvited at an 
evening party, which we understood was to be given at a 
house in the neighbourhood of the town. In a perfectly 
sober moment I should have thought the frolic too boyish : 
however, out we sallied to the number of four, and took 
the way to the scene of action, laughing boisterously at 
the idea of a Tyrolese aoirSe. Sending in our cards, we 
followed upon the heels of the astonished servant, and 
speedily found ourselves in a room filled with apparently 
genteel company of both sexes. 

The conversation stopped ; all eyes were turned upon 
the intruders ; and after a moment's pause, the master of 
the house, bowing politely, asked us to sit down. This 
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was a very unexpected reception. We had come prepared 
to find informality repelled by rudeness, and after a little 
badinage with the ^'country girls/' to get back to our 
quarters sword in hand. We indeed looked a little fool- 
ish, and had it not been for the good sense and readiness 
of one of my comrades — a young Frenchman — ^we should, 
perhaps, have slunk away as suddenly as we had entered. 
He apologized with great frankness, bewailing the dul- 
ness of a garrison life, and imploring the ladies to mediate 
between us and the prejudices of their countrymen ; and 
in a ^ry Bhort tune we foand o«r«l«. a. M^Tat h».e 
as if we had come by invitation. 

There was one of the ladies to whom I more particu- 
larly attached myself. She was very young, but possessed 
a splendour of beauty which constituted her the star of 
the evening, and entitled her to the exclusive homage of 
the senior officer. Dorathen herself did not seem to be 
displeased with her conquest, but on the contrary paid me 
every attention that was consistent with delicacy and 
good breeding; and indeed the whole party by degrees 
began to exhibit unequivocal symptoms of good humour 
and cordiality, with the exception of one man. This 
individual, whose name was Busen, possessed not a line 
of the German physiognomy, but was evidently a decided 
Italian, although residing here in the confluence of the 
blood of the two races. His features were handsome, but 
his complexion singularly dark, and his eyes of a fierce 
and sinister expression, which contrasted strongly with 
the ingenuous blue orbs of Dorathen. The latter was 
evidentiy his affianced bride ; and there appeared to exist 

8 
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between them the kind of mysterious confidence which is 
usually observed among lovers. 

By degrees, as my sudden acquaintance with Dorathen 
seemed to approach towards familiarity, Busen became 
first imeasy, then indignant, then cold and distant. His 
mistress, who treated his fix>wns with almost contempt, 
became alarmed at his . desertion, and put in practice a 
thousand feminine wiles to lui« him back to her chair. 
Was not this like love ? And yet I could read something 
in her eyes that told a different tale. There seemed to be 
nothing tender in her uneasiness ; and once or twice I de- 
tected in her stolen glance an expression of fear rather 
than timidity. 

The hour of parting came, and I requested permission 
to escort Dorathen home, understanding that she resided 
at some distance on the Botzen road. This was declined 
on the plea of a similar engagement with Busen. The 
latter, however, although within earshot, would not hear. 
He did not stir fix>m his place ; the company had almost 
all left the house ; and Dorathen, at last, with heighten- 
ing colour, put her arm within mine, and calling her ser- 
vant, we went out together. 

The night was dark and the way solitary. The servant 
walked before us with a lantern. Dorathen answered inco- 
herently to my remarks; her thoughts seemed absent and 
perplexed. At last, suddenly interrupting me — 

^' Sir," said she, ^^ you are a stranger in this part of the 
coimtry, and, as a Bavarian, the inhabitants imagine that 
they owe you no good will. For my part, I am at home; 
and am known both to the townsmen and peasantry ; I 
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am under the protection, too, of a trusty servant. Return 
to your barracks, I entreat you — ^return speedily, and not 
too openly — and forget that I was ever so weak as to 
accept of a politeness which may cost you but too much !" 
She was agitated. She pressed my arm as she spoke, and 
her words came low and muffled, as if she dreaded that 
some one should overhear her. For my part, I was 
touched and interested. The intoxication of wine had 
passed away, and I felt that of love rising upon my heart 
and my brain. I attributed her fears to inexperience, and 
the natural timidity of a woman ; and continued, in spite 
of her entreaties, to enjoy my happiness. 

On reaching her father's house, all was dark. The 
family had retired to bed, and she tapped lightly on a 
wiBdow. The window opeLed , «.d ^.l^flg for 
a minute with some one within, a coarse cloak and a pea- 
sant's hat were handed to her. 

" I entreated you to return," said she, " while yet no 
disguise would have been necessary. Tou owe it to me 
now, were it only for the sake of my own peace of mind, 
to do me the small favour of throwing this cloak upon 
your shoulders, aiid concealing your miUtary cap with this 
broad-brimmed hat." 

'^ What is it you apprehend ?" demanded I, in some sur- 
prise ; ^^ the Tyrolese and Bavarians are now one nation ; 
we are not in war; the classes capable of forming opinion 
laugh aloud at their late Austrian constitution ; and even 
the peasants will soon get reconciled to a government 
which demands nothing more than order and submission 
to lawM authority." 
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" There is no lawful authority," said the pretty rebel, 
'^either in the sword or the pen — either in battles or 
treaties." 

" In what then, for heaven's sake ?" 

" In the will of the majority of the nation." 

'^ In the will of the majority of the nation ! In the will 
of an ignorant and ferocious peasantry, who can neither 
read nor write, and who are unacquainted even with the 
geographical position of Bavaria and Austria !" 

" I will not argue with you," said Dorathen, " on a sub- 
ject on which we never can agree. I demand of you 
nothing more than a good night's sleep, and that is what 
you have no right to deprive me of." 

^^ Alas, Dorathen," said I, ^' it would be in vain for me 
to make such a demand of you ! However, I will not 
now dispute an authority which I hold to be more lawful 
than even that of the majority of the nation ;" and so say« 
ing, I equipped myself in the cumbrous dress she offered. 

^^ Now, tell me," said I, seizing her hand, and bending 
forward to snatch the salute which I knew the custom of 
the country authorized on such occasions, — ^'^tell me, 
Dorathen, are you engaged to that dusky Italian ?" 

"Yes — ^no," said Dorathen hastily. I closed her lips 
with mine, thni accepting the negative. 

I began to retrace my steps gaily. She was the most 
beautiful, and the most interesting piece of womankind I 
had ever fallen in with ; and in a country like this, she 
seemed nothing less than an angel desceiiided on purpose 
to reconcile me to life. My thoughts, however, were soon 
dragged down to earth by the dijfficulties of the road. I 
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had no light to guide my steps, and the night appeared to 
become darker and darker. Trent, however, was in view, 
or at leafit its situation was indicated by some straggling 
lamps in the distance, and I stumbled on without appre- 
hension. Presently I saw something against the dull sky, 
which resembled the figure of a man ; but as it was with- 
out the accompanying sound of steps, I was in doubt. 
The figure vanished ; and I became convinced that it was 
something endowed with the faculty of voluntary motion 
— ^for there was not a breath of air had passed through 
the gloom. A few minutes after, I was startled by a voice 
close to my ear. 

" Is it time T said some one passing me from behind. 

" Ay, — ^time to be in bed," muttered I, catching by the 
hilt of my sword. The challenger passed on without re- 
joinder — and I confess I was glad of it, for the voice 
was that of Rusen. I was somewhat agitated, as you 
will allow the best soldier may be at the idea of mid- 
night assassination ; and determining that it was no longer 
safe to keep the main road, I struck with as Uttle noise as 
possible into a by-path, determining to make a conside- 
rable circuit before venturing upon the highway again. 

Whether it was owing, however, to my ignorance of the 
localities, or to my imagination bewildering itself with 
speculations on the revengeful jealousy of the Italians, 
and the dexterity of the Tyrolese at the rifle, I know not ; 
but in a very few minutes I had regained the road. There 
were some ruins, apparently those of a cottage, by the 
wayside, and before striking out into the valley again, I 
determined to make use of the cover they afforded, to take 
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an observation. Accordingly, with my drawn sword under 
my cloak, for I had no pistols, I crept along the walls, and 
endeavoured to find some point from which I could view 
the road both before and behind. 

The caution with which I moved was highly necessaiy ; 
for another step would have brought me into bodily con- 
tact with a man who leaned with folded arms against a 
comer of the ruin. I was surprised that even the little 
noise I made did not attract his attention, but this was 
soon effected by the same ill-boding voice which I had 
heard before. 

" Is it time ?" said Rusen, passing — ^for I was sure of 
the voice. 

^^Salum!" exclaimed the man, starting as if fix>m 
slumber. 

" Has he passed yet ?" 

^^ No — on my oath ; not a mouse could have passed 
without my observation — ^far less a Bavarian." 

'^ Let us go farther on then ; he cannot be many minutes 
longer, and the more distant we are from the town the 
better." 

The confederates moved on ; and as soon as the sound 
of their feet died away in the distance, I stepped from my 
ambuscade upon the highway, and made as hasty a retreat 
to quarters as was ever effected by a soldier on foot. 

The next day I learned that Rusen was a Veronese of 
considerable wealth and influence, who had settled in this 
part of the Tyrol, for the purpose of carrying into effect 
some extensive manufacturing speculation. He was 
publicly known to be the accepted lover of Dorathen; 
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although the lady's inclinations were supposed to be 
biassed more by political considerations than by dreams 
of matrimonial happiness. She, in fact, as report repre- 
sented her, was rather an extraordinary character. Al- 
though quite a girl when her country was ceded to Bavaria 
three years before, she had distinguished herself as a mem- 
ber of what was called the Female Patriotic Association ; 
and had continued to throw every impediment in the way 
of the execution of the laws, which female ingenuity could 
devise. I could hardly conceive that the Dorathen of 
this romance and my own was the same being. She had 
seemed to me to be the very beau ideal of gentleness and 
grace ; and she had conmienced her acquaintance with one 
of the tyrants by saving his life. It is dangerous for a 
young man, as I was then, to perplex his mind upon such 
subjects. My thoughts dwelt upon the interesting rebel 
till she became a part of myself; and at our subsequent 
interviews, I had the happiness to find, or imagine, that I 
was by no means an object of indifference to her. 

At first she made use of all the little arts of a woman 
to elicit political information, or to convince me of the 
iniquity of the government of which I was an agent. But 
by degrees she avoided such subjects ; it seemed to me 
that a feeling of regard for my honour began to mingle 
with her generous, though mistaken patriotism ; she be- 
came silent, melancholy, absent ; and at last she avoided 
my company so sedulously, that there was sometimes a 
week between our meetings. The morose Busen, in the 
mean time, whom I sometimes saw, had apparently become 
more reconciled to my rivalship ; and he even attempted, 
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altfaoo^ in Tain, to force hu acquaintance 'witK me into 
intimacy. Thia of coarse I attributed to political motives ; 
for although at that time we did not dream of actnal in- 
surrection, we were aware of the existence of a por^ hos- 
tile to Bavarian interests. 

I was ordered to Botzen with a small escort ^arty for 
the protection of some specie, which was to be transmitted 
by the way of that town to the capital. It was long mnce 
I had seen Dorathen; and certain rumoors of her ap- 
proaching marriage, although I could not believe them to 
be true, gave me much uneasiness. Her late conduct 
indeed had appeared cold and capricious ; and the length 
of time that had elapsed since our last meeting was in 
part the eflkct of a fit of lover-like sullenness into which I 
had fallen. I resolved, however, on the present occasion, 
since business would lead me past the door of her house, 
to condescend to enter, and afford her an opportunity for 
explanation. 

In the first place, however — and I am ashamed to con- 
fess it — I was guilty of the boyishness of riding past the 
windows with my party, in the expectation of being called 
in. The manoeuvre either being unobserved or misunder- 
itood, I was fain to order my lieutenant to proceed to 
is, and there wait for me ; and turning my horse, I 
t leisurely back. Dismounting a little way from the 
le, I entered a footpath which conducted to the parlour 
} and finding the door open, and no servant at hand, 
us just on the point of entering when arrested by the 
B of Busen. 
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^^ To-morrow night then/' said he, addressing some one 
in the room, ^' in the Castle of Salum." 

"Agreed. But hark!"— 

The voice which answered was Dorathen's. I know 
not what idea passed through mj mind at the moment ; 
but in a few seconds I found myself again on horseback, 
and riding like a madman after my party. 

We were far on our way to Botzen before I recovered 
my faculties sufficiently to reason calmly on what I had 
heard. The purposes of conspiracy, even did one exist, 
could scarcely be supposed to require the meeting of a 
young female with one of the other sex in a situation so 
wild and so remote as the Castle of Salum. In the Tyrol 
there is plenty of waste ground, in the neighbourhood 
even of ihe most thickly inhabited pliu^, for any reason- 
able secrecy; and indeed at the very moment when I 
heard the rendezvous appointed, the parties were, or 
imagined themselves to be, in the most entire solitude. 
A meeting of mere love or gallantry, in a place that the 
owls themselves must have been afraid to inhabit, was 
out of the question. At times I endeavoured to persuade 
myself that what I had heard was some nightmare crea- 
tion of my own jealous brain ; but at all events I deter- 
mined, in conclusion, in case any actual appointment had 
been made, to be of the party. 

On our return from Botzen on the following evening, I 
halted my party in the viUage of Salum, and ordering 
some refreshment for them and our horses, walked out 
alone on pretence of inquiring into the destinies of the 
weather. It was now dark; and as I. entered the wilder- 
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ness of rocks on the side of the mountain, I found that 
their shadow brought on a premature night, which ren- 
dered it difficult for me to distinguish the path. The 
ruined fortress, however, was full in sight, towering far 
above my head ; and it was bright with the rays of the 
sun, that were altogether lost to the lower world. I had 
never seen this magnificent object so near, or in a light so 
well calculated to assist its efiect ; and I lost some time in 
contemplating the remarkable scene. 

I was startled fix)m my revery by the appearance of a 
little girl emerging firom one of the innumerable creeks 
among the rocks, and running across my path. As she 
passed, she threw a small piece of paper towards me from 
a handful she carried, and immediately vanished on the 
opposite side. On eagerly picking up the document^ 
which, in the absorbing selfishness of love, I imagined to 
contain a solution of the enigma that perplexed me, I 
found written on it, in the patois of the country, S'iat zeUy 
^^ It is time." Was this the answer to the challenge of 
Busen — " Is U time ?" The affinity between the expres- 
sions struck me with a kind of panic, and I endeavoured, 
in startled haste, to recall to my remembrance what had 
been the appearance of the people as I passed through the 
country. 

I recollected that I had observed, in the course of the 
day, various knots of peasants gazing into the waters of 
the Eisak ; and that once, when a sudden shouting arose 
from one of the groups, it seemed to have been caused by 
the appearance of a quantity of sawdust floating down the 
torrent. The people, however, had dispersed to their 
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homes as usual, when the eyening set in ; and on leaving 
the village a quarter of an hour before, no sign of tumult 
had been visible, and, indeed, no appearance of the inha- 
bitants at all, except about half a dozen conversing behind 
one of the houses. These last were gazing earnestly towards 
the Castle of Salum ; and at this moment it struck me, 
but not at the time, as being strange that their attention 
should have been attracted so forcibly by so familiar an 
object. They appeared to be gloomy and discontented ; 
and I heard one of them say, in the constantly recurring 
form of expression — " It is not time." 

These things, even when put together, were too slight 
to amoimt to much ; for even the words of the written 
note,^ and its mode of delivery, might have referred to 
some festival of the neighbourhood. Nevertheless, an 
indefinite feeling of alarm began to rise in my breast, and 
I debated for some moments whether I should not return 
at once to my party. Love triumphed, however, assisted 
perhaps by curiosity; and I determined, since the way 
was now so short, to climb the castle rock before return- 
ing to the village. 

The way was not so short as I imagined. Rock after 
rock was passed — sometimes scaled, and sometimes coasted 
round — and still the castle appeared to be as distant as 
ever. By degrees, the portion of its walls that was illu- 
mined by the sim grew less and less, and at last, as the 
light faded altogether, I could only recognise it by its out- 
lines, faintly traced against the dull sky. Plunging on in 
desperation, I at length reached the base of the enormous 
cliff on which the castle is built, when there was only 
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light enough to distinguish that I had thus far succeeded 
in my undertaking. 

The grand difficulty now was to find the path, or stair, 
which led to the building above ; and the search for this 
object led me nearly all round the rock, and wasted so 
much time, that it became almost pitch dark. It is im- 
possible to describe the state of my mind at this period. 
Independently of the struggle between public duty and 
private interests, there strangely mingled with my know- 
ledge of the reality of the rendezvous between Dorathen 
and her suitor, an idea that the whole was nothing more 
than a dream and a delusion. As the night wind that 
had now arisen began to sigh among the clifis, it seemed 
to me to convey a sound resembling marching; and when 
raising my head, I half expected to see between me and 
the dL iy, ^ gri.nu.rW looking down in deri- 
sion. In the midst of these absurd fancies, engendered 
by the strangeness of my situation and the loneliness and 
wildness of the place, I heard, with a distinctness that at 
once recalled my wandering senses, a human voice. 

It was the voice of Rusen, and so near, that I instinc- 
tively curved my fingers to return his grapple. The next 
moment, however, I remembered, that he must be wholly 
unconscious of my presence, while I, on the contrary, 
might have expected him ; and, coasting cautiously round 
a jutting point of the cliff, I endeavoured to steal unheard 
towards the sound. A gleam of light presently fell, al- 
though only for an instant, upon one of the rocks before 
me ; and I conjectured that he was provided with a dark 
lantern. It had revealed enough of the locality to enable 
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me to gain, without noise, a spot from which I could see 
the bearer. 

Rusen was not alone. Two female figures stood near 
him; in one of which — ^notwithstanding that the only 
light was iei reflection from the rock, of the flame of the 
dark lantern — I recognised Dorathen. The whole three 
preserved a profoimd silence for more than a minute; 
during which, they might have seemed to be a group of 
statuary. 

'^Hear me!'* cried Rusen, at length, in a stem and 
ahnost fierce voice, ^Met us understand one another. I 
am no Tyrolese ; I have no interest, real or sentunental, 
in setting this unhappy country in a blaze ; but on the 
contrary, such peaceable schemes as mine can only flourish 
where public tranquillity is maintained under the safe- 
guard of the laws. I well know the reason why your 
Association pitches upon me for this service. It is neces- 
sary for your success that I should be pledged beyond 
recall ; that the weight of money, influence, and mercantile 
credit and solidity should be thrown into the scale. Be it 
so : I consent. But, if I this night set in jeopardy my cha- 
racter — my fortune — my life — ^it is for your sake, Dorathen, 
in your cause and no other ; and it is to you I shall look 
for my reward ! Say but the word, not equivocally as you 
have hitherto done, for I will not be trifled with here, but 
openly, distinctly — say that to-morrow you will be my 
wife ; and that instant I shall scale the rock and do — ^what 
is to be done." 

It was some moments before Dorathen replied; but 
when she did so, her voice was so low and tremulous, that 
I could not catch a single word. 
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^' She consents !^ cried her female companion : '^ away if 
you be a man !" 

^' I did not hear her/' remarked Busen, sulkily and sus- 
piciously. 

" I tell you she has consented — I am your witness." 

A stir took place among the speakers, but as the flame 
of the lamp suddenly disappeared, I could not see of what 
nature. My feelings were by this time excited to a pitch 
of frenzy. Everything that had seemed strange in the 
conduct of Dorathen was now accounted for. Her love — 
her hopes — ^her happiness — all were to be oflFered up with 
a blind but beautiful piety on the altar of her countiy. 
This was the high-place of the terrible superstition — ^this 
the moment of sacrifice ! I rushed around the point of 
the cliff, hardly thinking of caution, and only anxious to 
interpose, I knew not in what way, between her and her 
fate. Her name was just about to escape my lips, as I 
groped for her in vain, when I felt my hand seized by 
some one in the dark. It was Dorathen herself I 

'^ Forgive me r said she, speaking quickly but distinctly, 
<< in such moments it is only your sex that can be calm 
and resolute. I do not hesitate ! At a time like this, love 
and hate are alike to me. The first man who reaches the 
Castle of Salum is Dorathen's husband ! Away!" Hooked 
up involuntarily, and saw the lantern gleaming like a star 
far above our head. 

^^ Agreed!" said I in a whisper; and pressing her hand, 
I sprang upon the stair. The steps were steep and rugged, 
being roughly hewn out of the rock ; but, like a man walk- 
ing in his sleep, I seemed to hit by instinct the proper 
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place for my feet^ and ascended with rapidity and safety. 
I neared the light, and my strength seemed doubled by 
the common tiger-feeling of our nature when within spring 
of a deadly foe. The path, however, became more dij£- 
cult; all trace of hewn steps disappeared, and I imagined 
that I must have wandered in my excitation, from the 
track. The light, however, seemed to be stationary, not 
many feet above my head ; and, although a considerable 
distance from the surface of the earth, as I knew that it 
could not have reached the castle wall, I conjectured that 
the steps in this place had really disappeared, through the 
effects of time and war, and that the climber was obliged 
to make one of the projecting points of the rock assist him 
in his ascent. 

This I thought was rather fortunate than otherwise ; for 
if the stair had been the only means of access, the struggle 
— ^for I knew that a struggle must come— would take place 
on the bare side of the steep. Endeavouring, therefore, to 
get round my enemy, and reach the brink before him, I 
pursued my way more slowly and more cautiously than 
before. When I approached near enough to the light to 
see the dim figure of the Italian, and gain some idea of the 
localities around him, I found that he was standing on a 
tabular piece of rock, which seemed to have been one of 
the landing-places of the ancient stair. He was occupied 
in scraping out with his knife a hole in the side of the 
cliff that was choked up with sand and moss. This appa- 
rently was a place for the foot; for a very short distance 
above, the stair recommenced with greater regularity than 
ever, and ascended till it was lost in the darkness. 
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The tabular rock proved indeed to be a landing-place, 
and the only point at which further passage could be 
effected. The cliff was purposely smoothed all round it 
in a manner that, before the invention of gunpowder 
changed the art of war, must have made the place de- 
fensible by a single man against a thousand. The opera- 
tions of Busen were just completed, and he was in the act 
of raising his foot to the hole, from which a slight effort 
would lift him to the stair above. I felt that I grew pale. 
The next instant I sprang upon the rock, and caught him 
by the throat. 

''Jesus Maria!" cried he, returning the grapple, ''is it 
time?'* 

" Yes, it is time !" said I ; and as the light of the lantern 
revealed my features to him, I could see a gleam of min- 
gled joy and terror light up his swarthy countenance. 

" I arrest you as a traitor," said I, " in the name of the 
Bavarian government ! Do you yield ?" 

"Yes! take your prize!" replied he, with a grin of 
mockery and a gripe like that of death. 

" I arrest you as an intended assassin ! Do you yield ?" 

" No." 

" Down then — ^first to earth, and then to ! Die, 

dog, in your guilt!" — ^and with a painful effort^ I bent 
him down over the abyss, and at the same instant caught 
by the rock with one hand, to save myself from perishing 
with my victim. He yielded to the force which, perhaps, 
he could not at any time have withstood; and I thought 
for an instant that I held him suspended over the gulf, 
into which I could spurn him with my foot. In a mo- 
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ment, however, the wily serpent twined his arms round 
my legs, and dragged me down with him, upon the edge of 
the cliff. No situation could be more helpless than mine. 
Victory indeed was easy, but only in union with death ; 
and it appeared, from the frantic efforts of my enemy, that 
he himself was content to die, so that we died together. 

I was deceived. The next moment he loosed his hold 
of my legs, and threw himself on the rock, only clinging 
by the hands to the ledge, till he had secured a footing 
below. This was instantaneously effected ; and with what 
seemed to be the same motion, he caught me by the foot 
and dragged me over the precipice. I clasped him in my 
arms as I fell, and tore him from the rock. A yell of 
rage and terror burst from his lips. The providence of 
God interfered miraculously between me and what seemed 
inevitable destruction ; for my strongly-embroidered mili- 
tary jacket was caught in a point of the cliff, and I hung 
for some time helpless — and aUme. 

When I descended to the surface of the earth, I found 
the two females hanging in distraction over the mangled 
body of Rusen, to the breast of which the lantern was still 
fastened and uninjured. 

« Dorathen !" said I. 

" You here ! merciful God, is this a dream ?" 

" Yes — ^it is a dream which we must all forget. — ^Away ! 
You, at least, should have nothing to do with guilt and 
death.'' 

She did not reply, but stooped down, and unfastened 
the lantern from the dead body. 

^' Unhand me !*' said she, in feverish agitation, ^^ I have 
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a sacred duty to perform. — Sinoe Rusen failed, I will my* 
self undertake the adventure T 

^^ This is madness ! Tou are not in a condition to act, 
or even to think at present ; and I must charge myself 
with your safety. Come, let us leave this accursed spot, 
and speedily, — ^for I, too, have a duty to peifonn." 

^^ What !" said she, with sudden animation, ^' to disclose 
the conspiracy of women, and send the Dorathen whom 
you affected to love to the scaffold ?" 

" No, by Heaven ! not a word — ^not a look — '* 

<<But there are other witnesses! The castle above 
contains a — a — ^paper, which I must bum to ashes, before 
I can sleep again in this world." 

" I myself will do it. Give me the light." 

« You 1 Oh, no— no— no !" 

'^ Time presses — give me the light, Dorathen, I entreat 
— ^I insist !" She wrung her hands, and wept. 

'^ Do you fear that I shall read the 'document, and be- 
tray your accomplices ?" 

^' Yes, I fear it I" said she quickly. 

"ShaUIswearr 

"No! — promise on your faith — on your honour— on 
your love ! The document lies upon a small box, on a 
table near the window of the tower. Promise, that with- 
out reading its address, without touching it even with 
your finger, you will set fire to it with this lantern, and 
see both box and paper consumed to ashes. Do you 
promise ?" 

" I do, so help me heaven !" I seized the lantern, and 
sprang for the second time upon the stair. I reached the 
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giddy height of the castle without accident, and ascended 
the crumbling staircase of the tower. In the highest 
apartment^ I saw the fatal packet, as described by Dorsr 
then, and looking beyond it to the window, that I might 
not read the address, I fixed my eyes upon the dark val- 
ley below me, surrounded by its darker mountains. 

I could not readily touch the packet with the flame of 
the lamp without looking, and turned my eyes for a 
moment upon the table. The packet had no address. A 
nervous tremor seized me at this instant, I knew not 
why ; but the paper had already ignited. It blazed like 
gunpowder; and the fire communicating to the box, a 
column of steady flame rose up. I overthrew the table, 
in a transport of rage and terror, and trampled the fatal 
apparatus to pieces. But it was too late. The signal 
had been given! From every rock — ^from every moun- 
tain top, answering lights glared forth, like spectres in 
the night ; the roll of the drum— -and the shrill call of 
the bugle — and^ the thunder of artillery, echoed through 
the valleys. That night the Southern Tyrol was lost to 
Bavaria I 

I descended the rock, I know not how. I broke fix>m 
the arms of Dorathen, and rushed like a madman towards 
the village. I arrived in time to see my brave feUows 
cut in pieces by the infuriated peasantry. Everywhere 
the ciy resounded — S^ist zeii — S^ist zeU / It is time ! It 
is time! I remember no more :— when I awoke from a 
raging fever, the Tyrol was again in the arms of its be- 
loved Austria. Dorathen was my nurse. Soon after- 
wards Dorathen was my wife ! 
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Who that has loved knows not the tender tale 

Which flowers reveal when lips are coy to tell ? 
Whose youth has paused not, dreaming in the vale 
Where the rath violets dwell ? 

Loy where they shrink along the lonely brake. 

Under the leafless, melancholy tree ; 
Not yet the cuckoo sings, nor glides the snake, 
Nor wild thyme lures the bee ! 

Tet at their sight and scent entranced and thrilled. 

All Jime seems golden in the April skies ; 
How sweet the days we yearn for, till fulfilled ! 
distant Paradise, — 

Dear land to which Desire for ever flees. 

Time doth no present to the grasp allow ; 
Say, in the fixed Eternal shall we seize 
At last the fleeting Now ? 
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Dream not of days to come^ of that unknown 

Whither hope wanders (maze without a clue). 
Give their true witchery to the flowers ; — ^thine own 
Youth in their youth renew. 

Ayabice, remember when the Cowslip's gold 

Lured, and yet lost its glitter in, thy grasp ; 
Do thy hoards glad thee more than those of old ? 
Those withered in thy clasp. 

From these thy clasp falls palsied ! — ^It was then 

That thou wert rich ; — ^thy coffers are a lie ! 
Alas, poor Fool— joy is the wealth of men, 
And care their poverty ! 

Gome, foiled AHBrriON, what hast thou desired ? 

Empire and power ? — wanderer, tempest-tossed. 
These once were thine when life's gay spring inspired 
Thy soul with glories lost ! — 

Let the flowers charm thee to the jocund prime. 

When o'er the stars rapt Fancy traced the chart ; 
Thou hadst an angel's power in that blest time, 
Thy reahn a human heart ! 

Hark ! hark ! agaui the tread of bashful feet ! 

Hark 1 the boughs rustling round the trysting-place ! 
Let Air again with one dear breath be sweet, 
Earth fair with one dear face ! 
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Brief-lived first flowers, first love ! The hours steal on. 

To prank the world in Summer's pomp of hue ; 
But what shall flaunt beneath a fiercer sun 
Worth what we lose in you ? 

Oft, by a flower, a leaf, in some loved book 

We mark the lines that charm us most : — ^Betrace 
Thy life, — ^recall its loveliest passage ;— look, 
Dead Violets keep the place ! 



^/ 
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f ort|r nr %nutn: 

THE WOBIiD OB THB CL0I8TEB. 

BT THl BDITOB. 

'^It is too late, dear mother!" said Mary, as the old 
lady sat by the bedside of her daughter, on the evening 
before her intended entry on her noviciate in a neigh- 
bouring nunnery. ^^It is too late ! My heart is not here. 
CJold ! cold ! cold ! — ^I feel how cold it is down under the 
deep waters !'* 

"What do you mean, my child?" exclaimed the mother 
in alarm, for she thought reason was deserting its throne 
— ^that these wild words were spoken in the delirium of 
incipient fever. 

A smile sat on the cheek of the maiden as she replied. 
It cast a momentary gleam upon her eyes, — eyes that 
ached for tears, but found them not ; but the smile was 
colder than her words, and the hand that sought her 
mother's was colder still. 

"Have I not given my heart to Charles? Have we 
not sat together on the long moonlight evenings, and 
looked, and looked, without a word, up to the stars for 
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hours ? — and then, when I have turned to him and said, 
'A penny for your thoughts, Charles/ did we not always 
find that we were thinking of the sel&ame thing? Have 
we not gone to church together for two whole years ? — 
and when we asked each other what we had prayed for, 
were not our prayers always the same f ' 

'^ I know that two more true hearts never came together 
than yours and Charles's, Mary ; but, alas ! I cannot un- 
derstand the meaning of your words. What do you mean 
by being down in the deep waters ? My poor, poor child, 
sorrow has turned your wits !" 

^* Ah, no-— I almost wish it had, my own dear mother ! 
It is not my body, but my heart I spoke of. What I said 
is reasonable. I am not delirious ; but old people forget 
what they were when young, and I do not wonder that 
you thought so. I know you loved my father as well as I 
loved Charles ; but then, mother, you never lost him before 
you had a right to show to all the world how proud you 
were of him. You never sat longing, and longing, and 
hoping, and hoping, till there was no more hope — ^till your 
heart seemed to leave your bosom, and go wandering over 
the world, through the dark woods, across the great wide 
sea, hunting for him, and hunting for him, but knowing it 
could never find him. He is down under the deep sea, 
mother, and my heart is with him-but you camiot 
understand me I" 

The girl threw her arm around the old lady's neck, 
as she leaned over her. The daughter 'fixed upon the 
mother her burning eyes, with all the tenderness that 
settled sorrow would allow; and there was silence for 
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many minutes, broken only by an occasional sob from 
the latter, that seemed to rise &om the very depth of her 
bosom, so strongly did it shake her frame. At length 
she arose from the embrace, gently unwinding the arm 
that held her, and said : 

" I will not trouble you any longer to-night, my child ; 
I have done all that a fond mother could do to dissuade 
you from your purpose — ^perhaps more than I had a right 
to do ; for when God calls to us in the heart, it is our 
duty to obey. Even a parent must not interfere between 
her child and Him. Tet it seems strange to me that He 
should have planted in the very soul of parents this 
yearning love for their o&pring that will not be satisfied, 
if that love be ever inconsistent with our duty to each 
other. Does not the same holy word that commands us 
to love God, say also that we should love one another ? But 
Grod forgive me if my selfishness blinds my judgment in 
this matter : I must leave it to Him and his appointed 
ministers, for it surpasses my understanding." 

There was another silent pause, and the same burning 
orbs continued their fixed gaze upon the widow's face, 
until she had once more spoken. 

^' I had thought," said she, with a deep-drawn sigh, and 
in tones of great emotion, ^Hhat He who had taken to 
himself the right arm of my strength, and stripped me of 
my other little ones by death, would have left to me the 
last, the dearest, upon whom I have bestowed the sum of 
all my love for all my little flock. And now He calls 
thee to himself. Alas ! my pride has made thee miserable, 
and I cannot say that I am smitten unjustly. I could 
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better have borne to follow thee to thy grave^ than thus 
to see thee buried in a living tomb— -to know thee still 
breathing the same air, still treading the same earth, and 
yet cut off by the most sacred vows fix)m human sympa- 
thies ! If thou wert an angel in heaven, I might think 
that God would yet permit thee to look down upon my 
lonely home ; I might feel that thou wert near me still, 
and think, when I heard the little spring-birds singing in 
the trees, that I was listening to thy light laughter, as 
it was used to ring through the woods in thy infancy. 
When the autumn wind came moaning through the case- 
ment^ I might think it thy voice, speaking the language 
of heaven's pity to my solitude. But a nun ! — ^Mary, it 
will be thy duty not to love me— -thy heart must be all 

God's — ^not to love even the memory of My heart will 

break !— Good night !" 

As the old lady left the chamber with this passionate 
burst of feeling, the mist gathered over those burning orbs, 
— ^the fire that seared them was extinguished, and, a burst 
of tears succeeding, the young girl wept herself to sleep. 

Mary De Lane was an orphan descendant of a highly 
respectable family in the southeast of France, once pos- 
sessing considerable, although moderate wealth, and a title 
of sufficient grade to confer on it the prejudices of aris- 
tocracy, without its more substantial privileges. There 
are few positions in life surrounded by more mortifications 
than mere respectability; but M. De Lane, the grandfather 
of Mary, was not destined to suffer under such incon- 
veniences long after his marriage with one of his own 
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rank and similar fortune. Almost immediately after he 
had established what the world calls ^^a settlement in 
life" (a term that often applies itself very happily in a 
satirical sense), the storm of the old revolution— (it is 
necessary to be special in designating which, for the term 
has become generic)— burst upon France. 

M. De Lane fled with his wife and infant son to 
America, and his estates became the prey of ail outraged 
people, rendered savage by oppression. But a French- 
man is a citizen of the world. He bent himself cheer- 
fully to circumstances, and contrived to support and 
educate a family, at first as a firuiterer in New York, and 
afterwards as a teacher in Philadelphia. 

The latter city, it will be recollected, was decimated 
again and again, towards the conclusion of the last cen- 
tury, by that terrible plague, the yellow fever. Phila- 
delphia was then the largest capital in the United States, 
the centre of wealth, as also of that paramount commercial 
influence which has since passed over, more or less per- 
manently, to her rival, and that ascendency in learning 
and science which she still retains. M. De Lane was 
anxious to reap the many advantages of a residence in 
that city, but was deterred by the awful ravages of the 
prevailing epidemic, until its apparent subsidence in 1800, 
when he unfortunately resdved to execute his plan. 
Alas! just two years afterwards the disease broke forth 
again with the momentary energy of the expiring lamp, 
and he fell, among the last of its victims, leaving his son, 
then about nine years old, to the care of his ill-provided 
but energetic widow. 



I 
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In America^ at that time, industry was always sure of its 
reward ; and Madame De Lane found means, not only to 
support but to educate her son. With all the fervour of 
'' the reUgious sex/' she strove to tram him up in the 
faith of her country and her family; and when, as he 
advanced towards his third decade of years, she dis- 
covered, almost to her despair, that the natural leviiy of 
the French character, coupled with the free opinions and 
still freer habits of this bustling, self-sufficient, money- 
making, unrestrainable ^^ hgocracyj^ had so far overcome 
the moral influences — ^unfortunately somewhat bigoted — 
by which she had surrounded him, that he was in danger 
of falling into the opposite extreme of infidelity, it was 
with a feeling of exquisite satisfaction that she saw 
love brought to the aid of religion, and her darling boy 
united in matrimony to the daughter of another exile, 
whose education had been nearly as guarded as his own. 
Having witnessed with unalloyed delight the results of 
this union, and the birth of several lovely grandchildren, 
she quietly blessed Grod, and died. 

Toung De Lane, notwithstanding the losses he had 
suffered from the consequences of democratic madness 
among an oppressed and grossly ignorant people, drank 
in with truly French faciUty the spirit of genuine repub- 
licanism, and while canvassing with American freedom 
the faith of his fathers, and rejecting from his mind what 
he was induced to consider the errors engrafted on that 
faith by time, he retained his adhesion to the fundamental 
tenets of the oldest extant Christian church, and con- 
tinued a communicant within its pale. Unhappily for 
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our heroine, his wife partook very strongly of a remark- 
able peculiarity of the female sex, who, swayable often to 
a fault upon most other subjects, are usually exceedingly 
intractable upon religion and politics, when the training 
or circumstances of early life have induced them once to 
take ground thereupon ; and, to her energy in inculcating 
in the minds of her children the rather ultra notions on 
both these questions which she had received fix>m her 
parents, she owed, unconsciously, the sufferings under 
which she has been introduced to the reader. But we 
anticipate. 

While young De Lane was approaching the maturity 
of manhood, great changes had been in progress in his 
native land. Napoleon had risen; the nobles of the 
awAen T6gime had been readmitted from their exile ; the 
Emperor had fallen, restored himself, and fallen again ; 
a Bourbon first, and then an Orleans sat in apparent 
security upon the throne of France. Finding a little 
femUy growhig up axound him, he bethought himself of 
their increasing wants, and crossed the ocean, not on his 
own account, but theirs,, to attempt the recovery of some 
portion of the family estate. 

But the revolutions that transpire in families are hardly 
less numerous in these revolutionary days, than those 
which occur in states. M. De Lane had barely time to 
institute proceedings, when he received a letter informing 
him that the most treacherous scourge of families, the 
scarlet fever, had swept away three of his little flock, and 
left him only Mary, the youngest of them all I 

In a state verging on distraction, he hurried back to 
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the WeBt, and, in the despondency consequent to this 
bereavement^ coupled with the natural tardiness of law, 
years rolled away before the settlement of his afl^drs. 

At length the necessary steps were all completed, and 
he received notice that a rural patrimony, reduced and 
slender it might be, but still sufficient, now awaited him. 
He gathered together the remnants of his family, and 
sailed for '^ home." 

M. De Lane enjoyed for a few summers the ease of 
rural life ; and under a father who had become at heart a 
genuine republican, Mary enjoyed a liberty unknown to 
the unmarried female of respectability in France. The 
mother, more wedded to the influence of opinion, frowned; 
but her husband insisted; their foreign accent excused 
them to their neighbours, and society looked smilingly 
upon ^^ American manners" which it would have deemed 
reprehensible in a more purely Gallic circle. The heart 
of the American ^1 remained unchecked by the stem 
laws of an absurd and really demoralizing convention- 
alism that prohibits the formation of mixed circles among 
the youth, and aggravates most severely the false position 
that woman holds in Europe — ^the inevitable consequence 
of a false political system. 

It chanced that> among the young associates of Mary, 
was a fSedr lad only two years older than herself; of Ger- 
man blood and German poetical enthusiasm. They were 
thrown together, in the first instance, as schoolmates ; and 
the fair-haired boy and the little maid of darker locks, 
were permitted, arm-in-arm, to wander on the banks of 
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the beautiful Rhone, or sit together in the edge of the 
shady grove, and watch the beams of the retiring sun 
glowing upon the eastern hill-tops that shut out the view 
of the more distant Alps, till twilight changed to gray. 

But Old Time spurs his steeds from twelve to sweet 
sixteen. The fair-haired boy became the promising young 
man, and the little maid of darker locks was changed 
into the budding beauty proper to the heir of the De 
Lanes. The mother objected to the close intimacy of 
the children; she remonstrated — protested — but the 
father only laughed, and inquired what evil could ensue. 

" What evil ! Why, is he not the son of a simple agri- 
culturist r 

^^ And was not the last De Lane a simple teacher, and 
a proscribed exile, on the banks of the Delaware ?" 

" But he had a title !" 

'^ From the king ! Charles takes hia from God !" 

« And what is that r 

'^ Talent, and soul, and honour. By so much may the 
noble man exceed the nobleman !" 

'^ But he has no wealth, to mateh the advantages of 
family !" 

" When we were married, Jeannette, you had one thou- 
sand dollars — our fSEunilies were equal — ^what had I ?" 

The lady sighed, but was silent ! 

Enoore dea rivoliUions ! But a few days elapsed, after this 
consultation, before business called M. De Lane to Paris. 
The times were troublous, and the old system of royal 
encroachment upon popular rights, — so often punished, 
yet seemingly so vainly, — ^had again commenced. News 
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travels slowly from the capital towards the provinces of 
France ; and although rumours of these renewed assaults 
had ah^ady fired his temper, the idea of an impending 
crisis had not impressed his mind. Strange blindness to 
the future ! The outbreak happened on the very day of 
his arrival ; and, with the national fervour of his race, he 
plunged into the fray, fell at the storming of the IkdlerieSj 
and Mary was an orphan ! 

Throughout the first days of her mother's widowhood^ 
no change took place in her domestic fireedom. Grief, for 
a time, controlled the original hardness of the widoVs 
character, and the girl's sorrow naturally sought sjrmpathy 
from Charles. 

'Tis dangerous, that community of sorrow between the 
young ; but yet it was only brotherly regard that called 
forth tears from Charles when they first met after the fatal 
news — ^warm, deep, respectful, tender, yet brotherly re- 
gard. Had no opposing influence waked the dreamers, 
they would probably have slept till the bright vision 
changed, and other parties had accomplished what the 
really fond mother foolishly desired. But, the first burst 
of feeling past, she roused herself to the responsibilities of 
her position — ^responsibilities exaggerated, in her mind, by 
a faith unduly rigid, acting on one who had known, in 
her own youth, the weight of stem control (for, the op- 
pressed most generally become oppressors), and who, by 
the absence of mental power or poetic elevation of soul, 
lay open to the danger of blind credence in the heartless 
dicta of society. She woke the sleepers, and their waking 
was the ruin of her hopes. 
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In Mary's mind, the seeds of enthusiasm and romantic 
tiiought, implanted there by Charles, had found a fertile 
soiL Well might she say her mother could not undep* 
stand her: she inherited the far loftier qualities that 
characterized her father; but^ by a singular though real 
difference of the sexes, those feelings which had given 
him a more rational faith and warmed him into patriot- 
ism, had elevated her ideas of religion into a bigotry more 
noble, lofty, spiritual, than that of her surviving parent ; 
and, for that very reason, more firm, uncompromising, 
selfdevoted. like causes were about to prove like influ- 
ence on her love. 

Within a few months after the death of the father, 
Madame De Lane took occasion to expatiate, in conversa- 
tion with her daughter, upon the importance of their 
social position. The dignity of the house of De Lane, 
and that of another house also, which she esteemed not 
less worthy of consideration, rested upon them. 

True it was, she admitted, that republicanism now un- 
happily ruled the hour, and all titles were again abolished ; 
but, to-morrow, ^' the king might come to his own again," 
— a real king of the original Bourbon stock. True, her 
poor deceased husband, when he reclaimed his estates, 
had seen fit to waive, for the present, any attempt to re- 
gain his title. Perhaps this was well ; for Louis Philippe 
was not of the proper branch, and his reign was even 
longer than his right ; but had M. De Lane been spared to 
see a righteous king upon the throne once more, no doubt 
he would have reassumed his house's honours. It was 
the duty of his family to carry out his views ; and, as 
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wealth was indispeiiBable to the maintenance, perhaps 
even to the restoration of those honours, the means of 
accomplishing these ends lay chiefly in the hands of Mary. 
She trusted that her daughter would act in such a man- 
ner as to secure this consummation when the time arrived 
and the proper person should present himself. She trust- 
ed one so faithful to the strictest rules of her religious 
duty, would not be wanting in filial duty to so kind a 
mother. 

Poor Mary knew that it would be in vain to oppose 
these views : and indeed, why should she oppose them ? 
She felt bewildered and distressed, but found no reason 
for the feeling. She waited for the evening, and then 
went to the grove, to seek from Charles that real sym- 
pathy, which a misguided parent had failed to cultivate. 
Need I describe how deeply that interview affected all 
their future lives ? 

Charles listened to the tale with flushing cheek — ^but 
when, upon the full completion of the narrative, poor 
Mary sought an answer — ^the answer came not! She 
looked up in his face, — ^there was anger in his eye — ^there 
was fierce pride on his curled Up--there was stem resolve 
in every firmly-drawn muscle of his figure, as he sat 
statue-like in stillness by her side. Uttering a slight 
scream, the astonished girl cried out, '^ What ails you, 
Charles ? My brother — ^my dear brother !" She laid her 
hand upon his shoulder — ^there was no motion in his 
frame — ^no sign of recognition — nothing but anger, pride, 
and stem resolve. The unhappy girl let fall her hand 
upon her lap and gazed in speechless wonder. 
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At length, the slightest possible tremor shook the lip — 
the slightest possible moisture dimmed the eye— she felt 
her hand suddenly seized — ^the grasp was rude and pain- 
ful. There was a moment of awful silence — ^then came, 
in husky and unnatural tones, these words : ^' Mary ! 

we meet again 1 And if ^" Charles sprang from his 

seat, and rushed like a madman from her presence. 

" What a brute !" many a fair reader will exclaun ; but 
we shall see. Love, in strong characters, speaks a strange 
language, and there is no exaggeration in this picture. 

The acme of fierce passion cannot long endure, and 
when Charles reached the farther end of the grove, and a 
turn of the path was about to shut off from his view the 
bank where they so often sat together, he turned to cast 
one parting look upon the scene. There, an unmoving 
image, Mary stood ; her foot advanced — ^her arms thrown 
wide— her head projected forward- and on her face the 
cataleptic spa^m of intense astonishment. 

If his retreat had been rapid, his return was not less 
prompt ; but the whole man was changed. Approaching 
with a firm, but unexcited step, this time he took her 
hand with the most marked respect. ^^ Mary !" said he : 
tat now the pcK-r girl .een^d « Cnrible Z.rr„un<ling 
things as he had been but a few minutes previously, 
though at his touch the rigidity of figure suddenly gave 
way, and the limb seemed to follow the impulse of his 
wiU unconsdously. He gently drew her towards him, 
and looking into her eyes with an expression which, once 
seen, engraves itself for ever on the heart, implanted on 
her ashy cheek a kiss. The warm blood rushed oyer 
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bosom, face, and brow I '^ Mary/' he said, onoe more ; 
but ere he could add a word, the fair girl sank into his 
arms lifeless, and pale as death. 

'^ Then there was a dashing of cold water, and a few 
deep^wn sighs, resuscitation, and explanation," says 
some male reader, well versed in the light literature of 
the day. Not so, my amiable young man-about-town ; 
such scenes as I describe are neither uimatural, unusual, 
unmanly, or unwomanly, but they are only witnessed in 
a region all unknown to thee — ^the region of the heart. 

When Charles found the fainting form of Maiy in his 
arms, he did not pause fix>m his own purpose to pursue the 
usual efforts of recovery, but raising her light weight, he 
carried her rapidly towards the villa, imd when returning 
animation enabled him to place her feet once more upon 
the ground, he supported her faltering footsteps more 
slowly to the presence of her mother. 

^^ Madam," said he, ^^ your daughter has been strangely 
agitated ; I return her to her ruxtaral protector ;" and he 
strongly emphasized the word ; then, with a flashing eye 
and hissing utterance, he added, '^ Should I ever return 
to France, it will be to offer her a better !" 

The rage of Madame De Lane, the terror of poor Mary 
— ^the one excited by what she deemed the outrageous in- 
solence of such a speech, the other by the announcement 
of a sudden and perhaps eternal separation — ^remained ail 
unexpressed except by countenance. Before words could 
be found, our hero strode away with the proud step of a 
chieftain. The boy had become a man ; and from that 
hour, for years, his voice was no more heard in the place 
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where he was bom : only at the midnight following that 
eventful day, there came up from the grove a wild strain 
of the comet. It was one of the wildest of the Switzer's 
calls, but it was played with such a depth of pathos, such 
eloquence of the broken heart, that anger sunk to grief in 
the breast of Madame De Lane, and Maty sobbed till mom. 

It must not be supposed that the widow was lacking in 
real love for her child, or that she intentionally carried 
either her influence or authority beyond reasonable bounds. 
Her false idea of the religious duty of a parent was to 
exact obedience to the literal law, rather than to train the 
hearty through the agency of the spiritual principle of that 
law, which operates to vastly nobler purpose upon all minds 
that are capable of the higher spiritual impressions. In 
preflong sternly upon her daughter the claims of rank 
and wealth as motives in that most critical and all-im- 
portant transaction in feminine aflhirs, a matrimonial 
connexion, there was, at the very root of her seeming 
hardness, a real modesty. Divested of originality of 
character, she was, in matters of opinion, the slave of the 
circle in which she moved, and acted with the most sin- 
cere regard to what she believed to be that daughter's 
interest When undeceived by the fatal consequences of 
her course upon a mind of far higher order, modelled as 
the female mind most generally is, by the blood of the 
fiither rather than the mother, her distress was as great 
as her astonishment. But in this instance, love, by a 
natural law, had linked the loftiest reverentiousness with 
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its fitting mate-— the loftiest pride : and the discovery of 
her error came too late for remedy. ' 

From the hour when the rude parting just described 
took place, and Mary found herself so strangely separated 
from the object of her love, in the very moment that dis- 
covered its existence to her hitherto unsuspecting heart, 
she was as another being. She did not fall, after the 
fashion of heroines, into a nervous fever, to the loss of 
her reason and her beautiful dark curls. Such a result 
would have been perfectly natural; but, while that thrill- 
ing look which termipated the interview in the grove 
was ever floating before her, and the idea of what she 
had lost came over her soul, like the dark cloud of 
despair to the condemned, there was still a little hope 
in the last words of Charles, " Should I ever return.'* 

That hope and that despair, contending for the master^^ 
with alternate sway, had wrought her feelings up to such 
intensity, on the first night of separation, that reason 
tottered ; but at the critical moment there came up from 
the grove that tremulous midnight music of the comet. 
A deep truth lies concealed in the mystic legend of 
Orpheus charming even Hell with harmony. The tem- 
pest in her soul was hushed, and she was saved. 

Ever and ever those notes still sounded in her ears, 
fading away in distance, but still audible and sweet. ^ She 
heard them in the crowing of the village cock, in the 
song of the birds, in the murmur of the river, in the 
rustle of the wind in the trees, in the dread silence of the 
night, when the air stirred not and the stars were hid. 
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She heard them still retreating, as the months swept by, 
&rther and farther off, but yet still magically sweet, until 
they seemed to come down fix>m heaven itself j and her 
soul rose to meet them. 

Many were the schoolings which poor Mary received 
from Madame De Lane, before she realized the deep affile* 
tion of her child, or noted the gradual paling of the cheek 
down to the semi-transparent whiteness of the lily — 
before she felt the gradual waning of the intellect in 
those gentle eyes down almost to fatuity, and started at 
perceiving how thought, concentrated within the brain, 
unlocked the electric chain that binds it to the organs, 
and cut the cord of her relations with external things. 

** Why, Mary, how dowdily you are dressed to-day ! I 
declare your appearance is a disgrace to the family. 
Come here and let me hook your dress.'' But there came 
no blush of shame. ^^ My child, I find your chamber in 
a sad condition : such carelessness, if you were younger, 
should be punished !" The harsh rebuke produced neither 
resentment nor apology. The work-basket fell fix>m the 
table, and the goblet slipped from the hand; but the 
scattering spools or the crashing glass aroused no con- 
sciousness. Still the caftm eye gazed on, and the deep 
thoughts awoke no ripple on the surface. The widow 
became greatly alarmed. ^' I must bring religion to the 
aid of affection," said she ; '^ Mary has always been ob- 
servant of its precepts." But the religious lessons of 
Madame De Lane were merely preoq^ta. She dwelt on the 
requirements of duty, not on the persuasions and the 
promises of divine love. She addressed her nostrums to 
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the head, whilt the disease lay festering in the heart : and 
the empiric faUed. 

There was but one place where the mind of the unfor- % 
tunate seemed to return to the fiill cognizance of the 
world around her, and that was at the humble cottage 
of the father of Charles. All distinction of rank and 
social position was lost in common grief between these 
common sufiferers. Even Madame De Lane, though she 
regretted the '^ vulgarity'' of the association, could not 
find it in her heart to interdict these visits, that appeared 
to be the only solace of her miserable child; and the 
desolafe old man and the still more desolate girl were 
permitted to mingle their tears together at discretion. 

At the cottage, Mary learned from time to time the 
little that was heard of the faie of the wanderer : of his 
purposes no word was ever brought to light. The father 
had traced his .course to Toulon, and found that he ' had 
shipped on board an English vessel, with the intent of 
working hils passage to London, as a penniless adventurer 
in pursuit of fortune. 

More than a year elapsed before his first and only 
letter reached its destination. It was dated from Boston, 
six months before its reception, and simply stated that 
the lad hwl. shipped himself again, on board the American 
brig Orestes, on a trading voyage to the South Seas and 
India; and it terminated with these words: — ^^My heart 
has more to say, dear father; but, till I win the power to 
acty I will noiepeakr 

There was hope, even in this enigmatical conclusion. 
Though the old man understood it not, poor Mary did ; 
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and a wild pulse rushed through her fiame, the lily- 
white cheek took the first tint of morning, and almost a 
#emile appeared upon her lip. Thpugh these slight signs 
of returning animation disappeared in the moment of 
their birth, it was noticeable to all that a change had 
come over the spirit of the girl. She attended more 
carefully, though mechanically, to her domestic duties 
and the arrangement of her dress, and her evening ram- 
bles to the grove were now renewed. The widow marked 
these symptoms of improvement, and her own futile 
efforts to redeem the consequences of her prejudice and 
folly were relinquished. As the daughter passed and 
repassed with silent lip and feeble footfall, the mother 
was content to look and sigh. And thus three other 
heavy years dragged on, and Mpxy reached the age at 
which the law placed in her own hands the reins of her 
#wn destiny. She reached the year of her majority 
without emotion or an added wish : she moved not as a 
woman, but as a child full grown. 

But her cup of bitterness was not yet full. One day, 
as Mary sat quietly by the side of the old man at the 
cottage, a neighbour entered with a sorrow-stricken face, 
and, with evidences of deep feeling, placed in the farmer's 
hand a fragment of an old American newspaper. It was 
dated more than two years back. 

''I received this," said the visiter, ^^as part of the 
wrapper of a small package of groundnuts, which my 
son, who has just returned from America, presented to 
his little sister." 

The old man read the article poiated out by his Mend 
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with a tearful eye. He was inured to the worst evils 
of existence, and could bear them. But when his glance 
turned fix>m the paper and settled upon Mary, he trem- 
bled! 

The young woman understood the appeal. She quietly 
took the printed fragment, and read these words : 

^' The Pagoda of Liverpool, reports the wreck of the 
American brig Orestes, on one of the barren coral reefi 
near the Society Islands. Crew and cargo evidently lost" 

There was no sCream — ^there was no convulsion. Grief 
had been far too long familiar to her breast to startle her 
again. She drew one long deep inspiration, and exclauned, 
^^ Oh, where shall I find peace 1" 

There was a pause ; and the old man's voice faltered as 
he took her hand and whispered, '^ Go to the Lady Abbess, 
dear Mademoiselle ; she is kind to the poor and the unfor- 
tunate. If any one on earth can give thee peace, she can." 

Mary arose, and with a firmer step than she had been 
seen to tread for years, she took her way down the 
shaded lane that led to the convent grounds. When she 
had reached the gate, she rang, and requested of the 
porter immediate access. Li a few moments, her request 
was granted, and she was ushered into the presence of an 
elderly female whose countenance beamed with benevo- 
lence, and whose attire was simply that of a member of 
the Order, divested of all signs of station or authority ; 
for she habitually avoided the trappings of office, except 
when sacred ceremonies compelled their use ; and this was, 
fortunately, an hour of recreation. 

'' What would my daughter ? I know thy history, poor 
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child ! What does the Buffering Mary Ite Lane require 
of me?" 

'^ Mother, I seek for peace !" 

'' Peace, daughter, Heaven alone can give in its perfec- 
tion ; but all that we can do on earth to approach such 
happiness, is to devote ourselves to God." 

'^ Mother, I wish to do so. I wish to enter into the 
calm solitude of your sanctuary and prepare myself for 
heaven." 

^'This is a calm solitude, indeed, and fitted for thy 
purpose. But, daughter, God will not accept divided 
hearts. He will not receive the services of those who 
have left duties unperformed in the humble, but important 
sphere of private life. Canst thou forg^ the worldf yet 
live in it, and breathe in it, and act in it ? for even toe 
owe duties to our kind, and may not shun them, even in 
holy and imsuUied thoughtfulness on one to which the 
world is nothing, save as His creature — His thorny garden 
of probation ! Canst thou do this great thing V 

^^ Mother, the world has nothing to deter me. I know 
not if I could forget it, but I wish to ehun it." 

" That were well, were the wish truly holy. It is not 
the world, dear child, but the world's love, that we should 
shun-^that we should struggle to forget : — ^the ascetic and 
the miser shun the world, but are not thereby sanctified !" 

^^ Mother, I seek for peace !" 

'^ And I would give it thee, poor sufferer ; but mark the 
sacrifice! If, in thy efforts to obtain it, the rebellious 
mind refiise, and thy thoughts wilfully return to the 
world's love, the sin is a deep sin, far deeper for thy vow. 
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and can be expiated only by hard penances and saving 
grace. Sister Agatha," she said to a young nun standmg 
by her side, ^^ read us the obligation of the veil/' 

As the attendant read the service, the Abbess watched 
intently the varjdng countenance of the petitioner. Her 
hands were folded on her heart, as if to check the tide of 
sympathy that threatened to rise and overflow her judg- 
ment, to the disparagement of that impracticable theory 
which inculcates the destruction of all human ties, in the 
attempt to become purely and totally devoted to the con- 
templation of the Author of those very ties. Tet the 
Abbess was no hypocrite ; she honestly believed the doc- 
trine that she taught, and was considering, at this 
moment, what pemte«tial expiation should be self-inflicl. 
ed, to expurge the crime of feeling so much for mere 
human ills. 

Meanwhile, the reading was concluded, and the &ir 
girl sat buried in self-examination. The joys and woes of 
life alternately arose before her. Could she really leave 
such a beautiful world for the gloom of the cloister ? — But 
the beauties of nature were but a reflection fix>m external 
things upon her own bright soul ; — sorrow had breathed 
upon the mirror, and the world was beautiM no longer. 
There was stem conflict in her mind; but when the 
storm of conflicting emotions was at its height, there came 
once more upon the ear of memory those wild notes of 
the comet ; — ^and the storm was stayed. ^^ Mother, I hear 
a voice from heaven I Let me sit down among you, and 
listen to the music till I die !" 

^^ Daughter," retumed the Abbess, '^ as the earth retums 
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the thunder of the clouds, so may the clouds which cover 
the face of heaven reverberate the voices of the earth. 
Beware ! Are all thy worldly duties well fulfilled ? Thy 
human mother, child, hath ahe no unpaid claim ?" 

^^ Alas ! my presence is but an evil to her — my gloom 
makes all around me gloomy. She will sigh, but she will 
be happier for my absence." 

'* Sister Agatha, you may retire/' said the Superior ; 
then rising and approaching Mary in the tenderest man- 
ner, she made the sign of the cross upon her forehead as 
she proceeded with her queries. 

^' Excuse me, dear Mademoiselle De Lane ; I am not 
your father confessor, but is there not, as I have heard, 
another and, in society, a still deareif tie" (here she crossed 
herself with a profound and long-drawn expiration) ^^ that 
binds you to the world ? The wanderer may return 1" 

Mary looked up in terror at this appeal ; then recollect- 
ing that her own fatal knowledge had not yet reached the 
Abbess, she buried her face in her handkerchief, and held 
out with her left hand the little slip of paper that told 
such dreadful tidings. 

No word broke the sUence for many minutes, and when 
the aflUcted raised her head again, she saw the eyes of the 
Abbess fixed upon her with a benevolent, nay even a tear- 
ful interest. 

^^ And will it be wrong for me in the cloister to pray 
night and morning, and from morning tiU the night comes 
again, for the soul of my own Charles ? Must I forget my 
love for one who is now in heaven ? Mother, I could not 

do it r 
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^^ Nay, my child, there may be some who would chide 
even this; but I cannot — ^no; I have not done it;" and 
her eyes were turned devoutly upwards as she added : 
^'Our faith inculcates reverence for the saints — shall it 
deny affection for the angels ! The sons of God no longer 
mingle with the daughters of men, but the day will come 
when they shall mingle without crime, above !" 

^^ But," she continued, after this momentary emotion 
had passed, 'Hhis notice that has torn thy bosom, my 
poor child, is not conclusive ; the crew may have escaped 
the wreck, and yet survive in savage slavery. They yet 
may reappear^' (Mary started fix)m her chair, and then 
fell back again as the blood rushed to the brain, and once 
more retreated to the heart) ; ^' and it would be fatal to 
thy peace, to find thyself a recluse fix)m the world, yet 
knowing that he, thy earthly love, still trod the earth ! 
Thy mind is not yet ripe for heaven, my daughter 1 Go 
back into the world for six months longer : — ^then, if no 
fturther news arrive, I will resist thy wish no more, but 
consent to thy entry as a novice within our walls. Go 
and wait patiently a little longer." 

We will not detain the reader with the further details 
of this interview, nor with the full domestic history of 
the De Lanes during the period of additional probation 
prescribed by the good sense of the Abbess. Suffice it to 
say, that this Lady Superior had influence at court, and 
through the French minister at Washington, had caused 
a semi-official inquiry into the fate of the brig Orestes. 

At the commencement of this story we have introduced 
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the chief characters, on the evening of the day on which 
the six months were completed. That very morning, the 
Abhess had communicated, as the final result of her inves- 
tigations, the sorrowful intelligence that the total loss of 
the Orestes was universally accredited in the United 
States, and the inevitable fate of her crew confirmed. 

If the unhappy widow De Lane had previously failed 
to persuade her daughter to forego her purpose, there was 
now no shadow of hope, aud she retired to her pillow with 
fearful but vain self-upbraidings ; for she felt, when it was 
too late, that in the attempt to secure the happiness of 
her daughter upon false social principles, she had brought 
ruin on her own cherished hopes and offered up the ob- 
ject of her care a monumental sacrifice to pride. 

Bitter and humiliating were the feelings of the mother, 
as she prepared next morning to attend her daughter to 
the convent. Overcome by her emotions, when the coach 
stood waiting at the door of the villa, she drew Mary to 
her side upon the sofa, and in penitent tones, implored 
forgiveness of those errors which were destined to send 
her own gray hairs, justly, in sorrow to the grave, by 
thus condemning to a living tomb the child of her affec- 
tions. 

^'Nay, mother; do not censure yourself thus," said 
Mary ; ^^ let us go down to the grove together, for the last 
time. I never sat upon the little grassy bank where I 
last saw Charles, but a strange feeling of peace and safety 
came over me, and those wild tones of the comet seemed 
to come down fixnn heaven to temper sorrow, till it became 
almost a happiness to grieve. / have nothing to forgive, 
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mother ; but come and aak him to forgive you there. He 
will — ^I know he will — and then you will be comforted/' 

The heart-stricken pair walked arm-in-arm together to 
the foot of the old trysting tree and sat there, long and 
silently, with interlocking arms. The horses stamped 
impatiently at the door of the hall, but the hours slid on 
unheeded. At length, £Bur off towards the extremily of the 
grove, where it bordered the road to the neighbouring vil- 
lage, were heard the notes of a comet. Though scarce 
audible in the distance, the strange wild notes of that 
terrible night of parting were readily distinguished. 

'^ Did I not say so, mother ?" said the excited girl ; and 
the widow trembled. To their then agitated minds, the 
sounds seemed supernatural. 

Gradually the notes came upon the ear more and more 
nearly and strongly; a material, instrumental harshness 
seemed to modify the melody — ^footsteps were heard — 
the musical language was no longer the soft, aerial breatibi- 
ing of heart-broken tenderness that was still present to 
her memory. There was daylight in its strength — stem 
will — and the unmistakeable sharp, jarring ring of manly, 
warlike brass ! 

The footfall became louder, and the notes swelled 
more boldly, as the ladies first looked wonderingly at 
each other — ^then mutually turned their eyes in the direc- 
tion of the coming sounds — ^then clung to each other as 
if influenced by incipient terror and the need of joint 
protection. 

Strange was the figure that presently emerged &6m the 
shadow of a by-path, and approached in open view. It 
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was that of a broad-shouldeFed, powerful young man, 
clad in the wide pantaloons and short blue roundabout 
of the sailor ; somewhat bent^ as if recently habituated to 
other labour than that of climbing shrouds ; with a profu- 
sion of whiskers encircling cheek and chin ; a countenance 
dark with exposure, through which a pair of eyes of the 
very deepest blue shone like two spots of the tropic sky 
beneath the brow of the coming monsoon ; and a heavy 
knapsack on his back. His check shirt-bosom floated 
wide upon the summer wind, and displayed a portion of 
a chest ornamented by tattooing. He trod forward with 
a martial, rather than a seamanlike step, and from tune 
to time applied the mouth-piece of a comet to his lips, 
firom which he drew out the notes of a wild Switzer's air, 
not with the pathos of a mountain echo, but with the 
hard, bold execution of a man that has a duty to perform 
and means to do it promptly. The distance he had to 
traveree in view of the ladies waa short. They were 
partly shielded from view by the shrubbery around the 
trysting tree, and he perceived them not until he was close 
upon them. 

Directly in front of their position, with but a momen- 
tary start of surprise, he turned and faced the group. 

The first impulse of Madame De Lane was to scream for 
the assistance of her servants ; but as she felt the form 
of her terrornstricken daughter sinking on her arm, her 
thoughts took a different course. As she bent over the 
fiunting girl, she said, in a voice more marked by grief 
than anger : 

6 
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^^ Away, thou bold intruder ! Add not new burdens to 
miBfortune I" 

^^ Madam/' said the young man, fiercely, ^^ia that 
young woman married ?" 

*^ And what is that to thee, thou rude impertinence ! 
Disturb not the destined bride of Heaven ! In an hour 
she will be under the protection of her God, in the Con- 
vent of ." 

To dash the knapsack from his shoulders was the work 
of one moment — ^to rip open the leather with his clasp- 
knife, the action of the next. Over the gravel walk — 
over the long grass, right and left, were scattered lumps 
of barbaric gold and coins of many reahns. 

^^ Take it !'' cried the stranger. ^^ You would have sold 
your daughter for the dross of the mine. Take it ! You 
would have driven your child into the gloom of the 
cloister, rather than sacrifice ideal rank without its 
counterpoise. Take itl I said that if I should ever 
return again, it would be to offer her a better protector. 
She is of age, and has the right to choose. Here is gold 
enough to lease the villa for years. In Toulon, I have 
enough to buy a dozen villas, and add to them a dozen 
titles ; but I have a higher title here— the title of a self* 
made, honest man. The bride of Heaven, indeed I Heaven 
itself decreed her mine, long years ago ; but you kept us 
asunder. Stand aside then! That fidnting and uncon- 
scious girl is my afl&anced wife — affianced by her first 
look of love, here by this very tree !" 

As he flung himself upon the grass by the insensible 
girl, and propping her head upon his bosom, smoothed 
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back her jetty curls, aad fanned her brow with her own 
straw calash, the humbled widow knelt beside tibie pair, 
and cried in tremulous tones, 

^^ Charles, I have sinned against Heaven, in my pride, 
and in thy sight." 

The young man was touched. ^^ Nay, then," said he, 
^^ if thou wilt be but a true mother to this girl, I will be as 
true a son to thee. I will, for her own dear sake I But 
we must away from France. I will not dwell where 
mock equality still prates of the distinctions of society, 
and denies the right of a nobility conferred by God." 

The burden of our tale is finished. Let us simply add 
tliat Charles, surviving the wreck of the Orestes, had 
been picked up from a floating spar by a war canoe of 
neighbouring islanders, and had been spared &om the 
honors of cannibalism through the favour of a chief, with 
whom he had remained more than a year in bondage. 
From this apparently hopeless condition, he escaped in 
consequence of the accidental visit of a passing whaler, 
with which the natives undertook some trade, and em- 
ployed him a« interpreter. Depending upon his Bun- 
burnt face and tattooed skin to conceal his European 
oriinn (for thev had, as usual, covered him with savace 
onlL,, J denying hi. *h. ch«.oe <rf boarfing I 
vessel, they suffered him to converse freely with the crew 
at the distance of a few yards from the side of the ship. 
By this means, he was enabled to make known, by 
stealth, his real situation, and by fomenting hostile feelings 
on both sides, he contrived to bring about a collision 
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between the parties, in the midst of which he sprang fiom 
the canoe, and swimming through a shower of arrows, he 
was drawn on board, with two of them sticking in his 
person. 

Fortune, so long wooed in vain, was won at last. The 
whaler touched at Terba Buena for a supply of finesh pro- 
visions, and happening to arrive just at the moment when 
the fame of Sutter's golden sands burst on the astonished 
ears of the Califomians, she was left rotting quietly in 
the Bay of San Francisco, while captain, crew, and pas- 
sengers flew to El Dorado. The rest requires no words. 
With spade and basin, German perseverance and the 
example of Yankee shrewdness, he managed, through 
good luck and successful speculation, to accumulate nearly 
a million francs in gold-dust and town lots within a single 
year. 

'' Are you sure that love is quite worth the ^ repose that 
it costs ?* Is it not better to be the bride of heaven f 
said Charles to Mary, when they had been three months 
married, and the steamer which bore them towards the 
land of the free had finished half her course. 

The gentle glance of perfect happiness which met his 
gaze as her head leaned upon his bosom, said plainly, 
<< Mine is here T 
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The evening of Wednesday, the 23d of March, 1603, 
was drawing to a close ; a drizzling rain, which had been 
preceded by a cold and cheerless day, had set in, and the 
wind, gradually becoming higher and more boisterous, 
moaned wildly and mournfully through the branches of 
the many lofty trees which then stood upon the piece 
of ground now known as Bichmond Green. The rain, as 
it momentarily increased, combined with the dark and 
dismal appearance of the coming night, tended to disperse 
several of the numerous groups of men, women, and chil- 
dren of all classes, who, with anxious faces and tearful 
eyes, were gathered around the ancient palace of Rich- 
mond. 

Withm its walls, after a reign of unexampled prospe- 
rity and power, — ^her moments numbered and her parting 
spirit in its latest struggle — ^lay the last of the Tudors, 
the illustrious Elizabeth. Of the few who surrounded the 
dying Queen, there was none who did not feel that the 
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awful decree had gone forth, which mortal skill or lavish 
wealth could not reverse, and that a few hours or mo- 
ments over, and the "warrior woman" would be at rest 
for ever. 

Night had closed in, the rain was falling in torrents, 
and the precincts of the palace had been for some time 
deserted, when a man, booted and spurred and enveloped 
in the thick folds of a cloak, who had been for some time 
hovering in the neighbourhood of the guard, managed to 
elude the vigilance of the sentinels, and stealing by them 
unobserved, to take up his station, and crouch, concealed 
by the darkness, beneath the dimly-lighted window of the 
chamber in which the expiring Queen was l3mig. 

And within that chamber was a strange and solemn 
scene ! Stretched upon pillows, and on the ground, lay 
the now passive, but so lately imperious daughter of the 
tyrant Henry. At her feet knelt a young and beautiful 
girl, one of her maids of honour, sobbing bitterly. At a 
short distance, occupied in deep conversation, and seated 
at a table, their faces turned from the Queen, were the 
Marchioness of Warwick, and the Lady Sedgely. The 
latter, whose age was nearly ninety, occasionally cast 
such a glance upon the speechless sufferer, as betrayed 
the careless familiarity which the experience of long 
years had wrought in her mind towards scenes of so 
terrible a nature. These, with one exception, which re- 
quires more particular description, were the sole occu- 
pants of the chamber. 

Close to the Queen, bending attentively over her, and 
unceasingly regarding her every movement^ was the Lady 
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^What hour is itf she at length demanded of her 
companion. 

'^It is ahnosk midnight,^ hastilj answered the Mar* 
chionesB of Warwick. She was listening in deep attention 
to the gossip of the old Ladj Sedgelj, and taming to her, 
she begged her to continue. ^ It was a fair show, your 
ladyship was saying.** 

'^ Even 80 — even so," half whiqwred the garrulous old 
woman, who, thou^ she had, fiom her extreme age, a 
weak and impaired mind, yet Uiere came acrosB it, at 
times, glimpses of memory as clear and as powerful as a 
sunbeam breaking in on the long darkness of a dungeon 
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wall. ^^I had seen marvellously richer masques and 
revels than that ; but now ^Ae brings it to my mind" — 
and she pointed with her bony finger to Elizabeth; ^^what 
a memory is mine ! It seemeth but now that I stood 
beside her grace of Norfolk ; it was she who carried the 
royal babe, and methinks 'tis but a moment past that his 
majesty's loud and cheerful laugh rang in my ear. He 
took me by the hand, and said to Cranmer — ^was it Cran- 
mer the king spoke to ? was he Archbishop of Canterbury 
then? No— yet ^what was I speaking of?" 

"Of the splendour of the revels which attended the 
birth of her majesty/' answered the Marchioness. 

" Marry ! splendour indeed !" and Lady Sedgely laughed 
pettishly and feebly as she spoke. " I tell you, my Lady 
Marchioness, not all the stately pageants, shows, and 
revels that my Lord of Leicester and other bra^arts 
made for the pleasure of the Queen, ever equalled, or 
approached the gorgeousness of such as I have seen! 
You know not what a revel is. Tears — years ago, when 
quite a girl, what pageants, what devices of rare cunning, 
have not these eyes beheld! There was the day, and 
they tell of it still, and will for ever, when our noble 
Harry met the royal Francis in the valley of Aude." 

Lady Warwick sighed; for the Lady Sedgely had wan- 
dered to a favourite and constant theme. She had been 
a witness to the meeting of the two kings on the far- 
famed Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

"I was there — yes, I was there. Princes — ay, my 
lady, and those mightier than princes," the old woman 
added, proudly, as she caught the expression of Lady 
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Warwick's face, '^have been glad to hear the story of that 
day firom my poor lips. There are few to tell it now. I 
remember^' — and her eyes glistened, and her shrunken 
and dry Up quivered with pride— "I remember, one day, 
at the Globe playhouse, when her majesty, having been 
diverted by the players, bade them summon William 
Shakspeare to her. I was describing to her highness 
how her noble father, on the eve of that glorious day, 
told me— she loved to hear me tell of him — and when I 
had finished my story of the Cloth of Gold and all its 
marvels, William Shakspeare, who had been waiting at 
an humble distance, did implore me privily to describe 
the scene to him again, and when I — ^what noise was 
that?" 

They rose. Lady Scroope had left the Queen's side, 
and was standing near the window; she instantly returned 
to her post, 

"How fares her majesty?" demanded Lady Warwick. 

" She is sinking fast," was the answer. 

Another hour had gone by, when Lady Sedgely, who 
was mumbling forth all the bygone glories of one of Wol- 
sey's masques at Hampton, and the splendour of the 
velvets, satins, and cloths of gold tissue that had formed 
the sumptuous apparel of the actors therein, paused in 
the nudst of a description of the vests of silver worn by 
the lacqueys of the French ambassador, who was present 
on the occasion, and exclaimed, — " Her majesty — she 
speaks — she hears us !" 

The Queen made a slight movement, and the Lady 
Scroope endeavoured to raise her. Opening her eyes, and 
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breathing a long and deep sigh, she fell back on the pil- 
lows. Her hand, which had remained firmly fixed to her 
lips for the few preceding hours, drooped, and a ring 
rolled upon the floor at her side. 

She was dead ! 

That was the ring which, but a short time before, in a 
frenzy of grief and rage, she had torn from the feeble 
hands of the dying Countess of Nottingham ; — ^that was 
the ring which the unhappy Essex, confident to the last 
of averting the blow of the headsman's axe, while it 
ahnost gleamed before his eyes, had entrusted to the care 
of a fabe and faithless woman, to remind hia royal mk- 
tress of her pledge of pardon, sure and free, upon the 
sight thereof; — ^that was the ring for which, hour from 
hour, the haughty and impatient sovereign had waited, 
ere she would exert her high prerogative, and despite the 
verdict of his peers, spare, pardon, and perchance recall, 
and load once more with especial grace and favour, her 
insolent kinsman and subject, Essex ; — ^that was the ring 
which, when it came, brought with it despair and mortal 
anguish to her heart, and hurried to her grave the last 
proud daughter of the Tudor line. 

^^ All is over ; she is dead !" 

The young and dark girl already described, fainted as 
Lady Warwick pronounced these words. Lady Sedgely 
hurried, as fast sa her age would admit of, to the piUows 
on which lay the lifeless Queen, and after casting such a 
glance on the body as assured her that she was not de- 
ceived, and that the hand of death had passed, she turned 
calmly and immoved from it, as at her feet it lay, fitting 
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emblem of the vanity of all human greatness^ and accom- 
panied by the Marchioness of Warwick, hastened through 
the antechamber to the gallery beyond, where more than 
one courtier was awaiting their approach. Meanwhile, 
the Lady Scroope, stealthily watching them from the 
room, and ascertaining that her sole companion, the faint- 
ing girl, was still senseless, seized the ring which had 
fallen from the hand of the Queen, and, after making sure 
that the royal cipher was wrought upon it, hurried to the 
window at the side of the chamber, and, unperceived, 
gently opened the lattice. 

" Carey !'* she called, in a low voice, to the man men- 
tioned as having taken his station under the window in 
the commencement of the evening, and who was stiU 
standing there, muffled and statue-like — ^^ Robert !" 

" I am here 1" he answered, eagerly. 

'^ The ring !" she cried, extending her hand. He raised 
his plumed cap, into which she threw it. 

" Off! off! make all speed ; my service to the King !" 

" My lords, the Queen is dead !" cried Lady Warwick, 
as she entered the gallery. In a moment, the attendants 
and such of the household as were lingering near the 
chamber of Elizabeth, hurried to it, accompanied by the 
women who had sought them. On entering, they found 
Lady Scroope weeping and lamenting over the body of 
her royal mistress. 

The storm of wind and rain was raging with unabated 
fury, when Sir Bobert Carey emerged from the station he 
had occupied for so many hours under the window of the 
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Queen's chamber. Though his cloak and habit were com- 
pletely drenched with rain — ^and from the coldness and 
wet of the nighty he had been for some time shivering, 
and almost unable to keep his footing, crouching as he 
was, under a narrow buttress, down which the rain poured 
in torrents — yet such was his joy at ^ finding the great 
object of his thoughts for the few preceding weeks accom- 
plished, and that the ring which was to announce the 
death of Elizabeth to King James, was obtained, and in 
his possession, that all other evils, however great, were 
for the present forgotten, or as nothing. All that he had 
now to do was, without a moment's interruption, to hasten 
to Scotland, and, throwing himself at his feet, announce 
to the Lord of Holyrood, that another kingdom had been 
added to his sway. 

The Lady Scroope had proved a trustworthy confidant, 
and had acted her part well. So many rumours had gone 
forth as to Elizabeth's death, so many fears had been 
.«,u»d in J^ne.-, ««picio«. L>d ^ mind, that her 
council would for their own ends delay in making him 
acqivainted with her demise, when it should really take 
place, that after devising method upon method to obtain 
the wished for tidings without such delay, he at length 
settled upon a project which appeared the most feasible, 
and likely to answer this end. Fixing upon his faithful 
friend and ally. Lady Scroope (each day as the demise of 
the Queen had grown more certain, the number of such 
friends increased in a wonderful degree at the English 
court), it was agreed and arranged upon between her and 
his majesty of Scotland, that the moment the breath was 
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out of Elizabeth's body, she should despatch to him by a 
trusty messenger, a signet ring to be taken from the hand 
of the Queen, thereby making ^^ assurance doubly sure," 
and at once relieving his mind of all doubt as to the ful- 
filment of his long looked for hopes ; and also enabling 
him, without delay, to summon his council around him, 
and to proceed towards the necessary steps for ascending 
the throne of England. And Lady Scroope, ever with 
the interests of her family nearest to her heart, chose her 
brother. Sir Robert Carey, to execute the task which was 
to win for him and her the future favour of the king. 

Pushing his horse at full speed through the narrow 
lanes between Richmond and Kew, Carey in a short time 
arrived at a ferry a little below the latter place. Crossing 
it, he paused at a wayside house for a few moments, and 
after draining an ample goblet of wine, which the rain 
and cold had rendered necessary, spurred his charger 
boldly on. Pursuing his way across the country, he 
avoided London, and fell into the Grantham Road some 
miles above the metropolis. It was yet night, and the 
storm and tempest were raging wilder than ever; the 
wind howled around, and the rain beat heavily in his 
face, and the darkness, as the road narrowed, grew more 
intense at every step. Once or twice a glimpse of moon- 
light streamed through the thick clouds as they hurried 
across the sky, which only served to make the gloom 
around appear deeper. The many hours of weary and 
painful anxiety during which he had waited under the 
palace windows ; the dread he had incurred of being dis- 
covered or recognised by any of the persons about the 
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court ; the strange and awful nature of the business which 
had kept him there — waiting, as it were, an attendant 
upon Death ! — and the still pressing fears of being inter- 
rupted or stopped, or even worse, passed on his road by 
some more successful messenger, — ^for James, as he well 
knew, had more spies than one at the English court, — 
combined to throw him mto a state of nervous and uncon- 
troUable excitement. He closed his eyes as the trees 
which bordered the road waved their branches wildly 
before him, as though to obstruct his path. Anon the 
voice of the dying Queen seemed to sound in his ears ; 
and the memories of the many scenes which he had wit- 
nessed during her reign came vividly upon him. He 
hastened on. 

The night had grown calmer, the clouds had disap- 
peared from the sky, the moon and stars were shining 
brilliantly in the clear heavens, when he entered upon a 
wide and open common. A thousand sad and moumM 
fancies again took possession of his soul, deeply imbued 
with the superstitious feeling of the period. He scarcely 
ventured to look around. Distant voices seemed to call 
his name. He raised his head ; several persons on horse- 
back appeared to be approaching him. Bugles sounded 
near, and a princely band of nobles, whose plumed and 
jewelled caps and smiling faces were well known to him, 
swept by ; even as they passed, one he thought turned 
angrily towards him, and riveting her gaze upon him, he 
beheld Elizabeth ! 

His horse stumbled ! He shuddered as he nearly fell 
from the saddle. The vision had vanished, and he felt 
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happy in his heart as the first faint streak of dawn arose 
across the sky. 

'^ Yon hill is Arthur's Seat, and those lights gleam from 
the windows of Holyrood Palace/' thought Carey as, on 
the Sunday evening subsequent to the death of Elizabeth, 
urging his steed forward, he approached within a few 
miles of Edinburgh. 

He had sped well. The horses on the road had proved 
fleet and sure, and his purse being well filled for the 
occasion, the relays were ample. Neither accident nor 
event of any kind had occurred to detain him on his 
route ; and^ though exhausted and feverish with the tre- 
mendous fatigue he had encountered on his unparalleled 
journey, still the sight of the palace renewed his flagging 
spirits and lent him new hope. On a sudden, while 
revolving in his mind the best manner of approaching the 
King so as to attract as little attention as possible firom 
thoee around him, he felt he was becoming giddy and 
faint, and, in endeavouring to rein in his steed, fell to the 
ground. Finding himself close to the door of a roadside 
inn, he entered^ and^ determining to obtain a few minutes' 
rest, which in his present state was absolutely necessary, 
demanded such refreshments as the slight pretensions of 
the place afforded. Whilst the attendant, a young and 
beautiful woman, whose eyes were filled with tears, and 
whose choking sobs showed her to be almost convulsed 
with grief, was preparing a hurried meal, Carey endea- 
voured to obtain a few moments' repose. In an instant 
he was fast asleep, and dreaming that he had already 

849717 A 
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entered the royal chamber, and was announcing to James 
the happy tidines with which he was charged. Scarcely 
had he done bo ere the King, advancing to him, drew 
the ring with his own hand from Carey's finger, and, fol- 
lowed by the royal attendants, quitted the chamber, 
leaving liJonei SUrti-g fh,: L dumbe™, he founi 
the moon had risen, and that the night was closing in. 
Hurrying out, he called loudly for the girl who had 
attended him; but she was nowhere to be found, and 
turning impatiently from the landlady, who was endear 
vouring to explain that the ^^ puir bairn" had gone to the 
Tolbooth, to see for the last time a brother, who was 
doomed to be hanged on the morrow for robbery, he 
rushed into the stable, and, saddling his steed, galloped 
forward, nor paused till he sprung from the saddle at the 
gates of Holyrood Palace. 

/^Sir Robert Carey?" demanded the officer of the guard 
in waiting at the postern where Carey had entered. 

^^ Ay !" answered Carey, starting at hearing his name 
.0 Jm^y p„,.ounoed'' 

'^Conduct Sir Robert Carey to the chamber of the 
King — ^it is by order of his majesty;" and the officer, 
while he spoke, retired through a narrow archway, from 
which he had emerged on Carey's arrival. 

'^ Am I dreaming yet T thought Carey, as with a palpi- 
tating^ heart he followed the attendants who were ushering 
him to the presence of the King, ^' or, good God ! is all 
known, and am I too late ?" 

^' Now, mon ! your tidings 1— quick, your tidings, mon !" 
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med James, rismg impatiently from the couch on which 
he had been lying, awaiting Carey's arrival. -By my 
faith ! but we thought you would never come." 

^ Jomefi, Eang of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land!" exclaimed Carey, as he threw himself at the 
monarch's feet. 

^'We ken it mon! — we ken it mon!" exclaimed the 
King impatiently, and waving his hand. ^^ Of her ! tell 
us of her !" 

^^ Elizabeth of England is numbered with the dead," 
answered Carey, as he sullenly rose, and withdrew to a 
d.ortdi.Une.fi»mJ«««. 

" Whatj is she dead ? Is she dead? Can I believe it 
nowr 

Unable to control his feelings, the King started from 
his seat^ and paced the chamber hurriedly to and fro. 
For a few moments it was not in his power to conceal the 
emotions of joy by which he was influenced; to dissemble 
was completely out of the question ; he therefore made 
no effort. Indeed, in his ecstacy of delight he appeared 
to have completely forgotten the presence of Carey in his 
chamber. Suddenly recalling himself, he endeavoured, 
with ill success, to wear a slight show of grief; which he 
might as well have dispensed with, as none knew better 
than Carey how iU-assumed it was. After a time, reseat- 
ing himself, his mood grew calmer ; and after shedding, 
or pretending to shed, a few tears, h^ commenced over- 
whelming his weary messenger with innumerable ques- 
tions : — how he had left London ? — ^how the news of the 
Queen's death had been received ? — ^how the lords of the 

7 
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council had taken her pleasure that he should succeed 
her ? — ^to all of which Carey replied in the same manner 
that he knew not, having quitted Richmond at the mo- 
ment of the Queen's demise, and at night. James heeded 
him not, but repeated his questions again and again. 
When satisfied that Carey had really nothing more to 
tell him, a thought appeared to strike him, and a smile 
quivered on his Up. Angrily approaching the spot where 
Carey was standing, and knitting his brows, he cried, 
"Your letters, sir — your letters from the council, sir? 
We have been deceived before." 

" Your majesty, I bear no letters !" 

"Howr 

" Scarcely had the Queen expired ere I was in my 
Mdaie. I Le ridden ^ thi tiding,, in great pJl 
and danger of my life, in little more than the short space 
of sixty hours, to prove my zeal to be the first to serve 
the King of England." 

"An' thou livest," muttered James in a bitter tone, 
" an' thou livest, thou wilt gallop with a speed as hot to 
tell my son when I am dead — ^the which event may God 
in his meroy long avert. I doubt thy word !" 

The blood rose in Caroy's face ; but kneeling again, he 
solemnly exclaimed, ^^ My lord, the Queen is dead ;" and 
while speaking sought on his hand for the ring which 
Lady Scroope had thrown to him from the window at 
Richmond. It was not thero I 

The King laughed outright, and withdrawing the 
glove from his hand, discovered to the eyes of the asto^ 
nished Carey the identical ring, which had already cost 
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him such anxiety, on the finger of the monarch. Theie 
it 8hone^ the royal cipher gleaming and sparkling on it ; 
the ring he had deemed destined to secure a high and 
Inilliant career of fortune for him, delivered into James's 
hand, and, after all his toil and labour, not by him. 

"Look ye. Sir Bobert Carey," continued the King, 
when his laughter at Carey's chagrin had been somewhat 
subdued, " look ye, sir, how a poor Scottish girl has out- 
witted all the cunning of your English blood. So you 
must needs slumber and sleep, and dream and rave in an 
inn at Musselburgh, when I, your lawful King, am almost 
dead with anxiety and fears, awaiting your arrival ! God's 
faith, mon ! but the bairn used you rightly. She heard you 
as you poured forth the secrets meant for our royal ear in 
the room of a gossiping inn, and she made right good use 
of her knowledge. Why didn't you wake mon, as she 
took the ring off your finger? She ran to the palace, 
and she rushed to my presence, and she made her bar- 
gain, like a canny bairn, before she showed me the ring. 
I have granted her her brother's life, who was to have 
been hung before the Tolbooth in the morning. It is an 
ample payment — ^that ring has cost me vara dear." 

And James ran on musing and muttering in his mind 
on how dearly he had purchased the ring, and thereby 
depriving the astonished Carey of all hope of reward for 
his services. 

" I will see the council now," James continued, as to 
himself, but equally intended as a hint to Carey to with- 
draw. 

" My lord, I would crave a boon." 
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The King looked vexed, and bit his lip ; and, before lie 
would allow Carey to proceed, taking from his iie<^ a 
alight chain of gold, which he usually wore, he threw it 
to the dismayed courtier. '^ We will talk of boons and 
future favours to-morrow," he added, as he motioned to 
Carey to quit the chamber. 

IIow high the ambitious dreams of Carey had led him 
to aspire, we know not ; but when he found himself in 
the room assigned to him for the night, snapping the 
monarch's gift in two, he furiously trampled it beneath 
his foot, and bitterly thought over the broken £sdth of 
kings. 
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We know not why this little gem of art should have 
received the name it bears. There is nothing in the atti- 
tude, the countenance, or the accidents of the figure to 
mark it with a peculiar or personal character ; but as the 
picture of an exquisitely lovely woman, reading in soli- 
tude, with the book of nature outspread around her, and 
a volume, probably the record of its divine author, before 
her, it ever has been, and must ever remain an object of 
admiration with all who love the fine arts and appreciate 
the most masterly productions of the pencil. 

E«Jd.g a. thi picture doe. «n»„g^ happiert eiTort. 
of its illustrious author, it has ever been guarded as an 
invaluable treasure by a succession of princely proprietors. 
Originally cased in silver, and encircled by jewels which 
were honoured by the association, painted upon copper, 
not perishable canvass, and of a size to admit of easy 
transportation (eighteen by fourteen inches), the Princes 
of the House of Este suspended it in their bed-chamber, 
and, in travelling, constantly conveyed it in their carriage, 
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lest it should meet with injury. More recently, but while 
Poland still retained a name among the nations, it consti- 
tuted one of the richest items in the royal cabinet, and 
it now adds fame and lustre to the celebrated gallery at 
Dresden, where it is protected by glass, and the case 
locked with care. 

The Beading Magdalen has been repeatedly engraved 
from the original by artists of the very highest celebrity, 
in the most costly style ; but it appeab to the heart of 
the genuine lover of art, and must always continue to do 
so, like one of those rich touches of music which " iiever 
wear out," but come upon us in old age with even ten- 
derer and more touching effect than when we first thrilled 
to the notes in the happy days of our enthusiastic youth. 
We feel confident of receiving the applause of our readers 
for the selection of a subject so widely and so justly cele- 
brated. 

Till very recently, the American people have been too 
constantly engaged in a stem struggle with the wilderness 
and in the organization of a most noble and original 
system of society, to find leisure for cultivating the 
higher departments of the arts ; our artists of the most 
distinguished merit, and we have produced many such, 
have been compelled to seek both the means and the 
reward of excellence in other lands : but now that we 
have assumed the position of one of the great powers of 
the earth, it is the duty, and fortimately it appears to be 
increasingly the wish, of those who are favoured with 
sujBBicient fortune, to encourage the humanizing and refin- 
ing labours of the pencil, the chisel, and the burin. To 
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contribute, even in the humblest manner, to this noble 
purpose, should be the pride of all who truly love their 
country and their kind, and in no other way can this end 
be more effectually accomplished, than by the diffusion of 
such models as the Magdalen of Correggio, and other 
master-pieces, of which the originals are held by the 
common opinion of the world of taste as perfect, almost 
beyond the touch of criticism. 



JEiemnrt}, 

BT XB0. a. W. BABHBB. 

Who hath not felt the power of that sweet spell 
Which bears us back to early dreams again ; 
Which touches one brighi link, and lo ! unfolds^ 
In lengthening light, the whole of memoiy's chain ? 
Once more we stand beside the narrow stream, 
Beflecting back our childhood's little world ; 
We cull the flowers that on its margin grew, 
We play with ripples by the light wind curled j 
Once more^ uppn the bosom that we loved, 
Bepose the brows by childhood's griefs oppressed ; 
We grasp the hands that led our tiny feet, 
We kiss the lips endeared that sung us to our rest. 

It matters not what strikes the magic spark 
That quivers on the bright electric chain : 
A ring, a cross, a tress of silken hair, 
A sea-shell brought us from the distant main. 
The veriest trifle, which the hand of Time 
Makes sacred to our hearts in after years. 
Will wake remembrance of the loved and lost> 
And oft unseal the fountain of our tears. 
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Oh ! once, in careless mood, chance led me where 

The treasured relics of my past were laid ; 

The auburn, and the dark, the golden hair. 

All, 'leaflets of" my "memory" were made; 

And on their pages, writ in living light, 

Dear names and faces loved greeted my longing sight. 

As, one by one, I touched the relics dear. 

And visions rose with each, of vanished years. 

One tre^uxe met my g.«-»d «th i, Le' 

A gush of heartfelt^ ay, of burning tears. 

Long years had passed since I that gift had seen ; 

E'en its existence was almost forgot ; 

But ah ! we fathom not the depths of love, 

In our own hearts that slumber, heeded not. 

As when a sunbeam strikes the ice-bound riU, 

The sparkling waters spring to meet its smile. 

Touched by this prophet's rod, my bursting heart. 

Unchecked, gushed forth in agony, the while. 

I sat and gazed, as stricken by a spell — 

A diver eSnl Uenoe c«ae i J^ po^r, 

Thus to o'ermaster all my hidden strength. 

Thus to assert its might, in this my lonely hour ? 

'TwaA memory picturing a summer eve. 

When moonlight threw its soft enchantment round ; 

And fsces greeted then those moonbeams pale. 

Which, in this world, may never more be found. 

And once again, my brother, loved and lost ! 
Thine arm around me thrown, I sat with thee; 
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Thou wert the centre of our little band. 
The idol each heart worshipped silently. 
Joyous and happy, as a bird returned 
Unto its sheltering nest, its wanderings o'er, 
Thou, in thy home, wert ever free from care. 
Life's hardfoiight battle was recalled no more. 
I see thee now, as on that summer eve ; 
Thy merry laugh, once more, is on mine ear. 
And the glad music of a brother's voice. 
Thrills through my heart, to memory ever dear ; 
" Now, tell me truly, what my hand contains, 
And it is yours !" — ^^ 'Tis a half-crown," I said. 
And the next moment in my outstretched palm^ 
The silver half-crown laughingly was laid. 
Then round the circle, mirth, and sparkling wit, 
At my acuteness, like swift arrows flew. 
Alas ! that hours so happy and so blest, 
Must pass away, fleet as the morning dew ! 
Yet this, my precious gift, more dear to me 
Than sparkling diamonds gathered from the mine, 
Will call them back, and whisper 'mid my tears, 
'^ Thank Heaven, though they be passed, that such hours 
once were thine !" 

Bemembrance ! dear thy potent spell to me. 

E'en though I say it through my falling tears ; 

I would not give the memory of the past. 

For all the hoarded wealth of toil-spent years. 

I would not give the memory of that love. 

That blessed me through my childhood and my youth ; 
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That counsel gave in my maturer years, 
That was so fraught with confidence and truth ; 
That never uttered one ungentle word, 
Nor cast one shadow on my onward way, — 
For all the dazzling pearls in ocean's breast, 

■ 

Or regal gems on aching brows that lay. 

Then, be the future whatsoe'er it may. 

Be the hopes blighted which have made life dear, 

Be storm and tempest on my desert path. 

No arm to shelter, and no voice to cheer ; 

Homeless, forsaken, friendless, and forgot. 

The memory of my brother's love shall be, 

A star-beam smiling sweetly o'er the past. 

And guiding onward to eternity. 

And ^! it wit, M. in another world; 

With outstretched arms, it beckons me away ; 

I come— I come — each footfall nearer home 

Bears me, my brother ! — chide not thou my stay : 

Afewb^ef^a^fewtaiefda^perha;-' 

And then, a garland for thy sister's brow 

Thoult twine, of flowers immortal as thy love. 

And I shaU be, as thou art even now, 

With the sweet angels, at Heaven's footstool bending low. 



(ff}t dWb labq anb tfre fmn^ tm\\tt[ 
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A 80LITART light was gleaming in a solitary chamber. 
Alas! how much sorrow and sadness^ and sickness and 
labour, and toil and trouble, and weeping and wiEdling, 
concentrate round the miserable flickerings of the petty 
tapers which glimmer from the windows of many a closely 
pent-up chamber, in the avenues of our great metropolis. 

But^ one is enough at a time ; so let us look at what it 
shows us. 

It was in one of those close and murky courts which 
abound in our city, in a house tottering with age, in which 
the wind sang through the chimneys, with a sort of Casta- 
net accompaniment of window rattling, that our one and 
particular midnight taper was burning. It was one of 
those lonely spots which seem the more solitary from 
being in the immediate vicinity of some of those vast 
thoroughfares through which ebb and flow the daily tides 
of our mighty population — ^the mind naturally contrasting 
the seclusion with the turmoil. Goldsmith and Johnson, 
however, have Uved in such courts, and a great many 
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others both before and after them ; and so too, did our 
hero. 

Welly this hero of oars was sitting by this before-men- 
tioned taper^s light. He was sitting there at the time our 
history commences, and he had been sitting there we could 
not tell how many hours and days, and weeks and months, 
-ul y««. wiaK,ut doing a J. iB «iU„ne«o> «.d « 
should but show a fearful subtraction from the value of 
the total of life, if we were to deduct the time so spent. 
Without the aid, however, of units, tens, hundreds, and 
thousands on our paper, we might read in the wasted 
cheek, the hoUow eye, the stooping shoulder, the hectic 
flush, the emaciated person of the student who inhabited 
that dreary chamber, and watched the lonely hours of the 
night by that faintly glimmering light, an aggregate of 
time that seemed well-nigh to have swallowed up the 
better part of his existence. Hard study, deep thought, 
and stem anxiety, had written legibly enough, in unmis- 
takeable lines upon the page of our hero's countenance, 
that life with him had not been passed upon a bed of 
roses. 

The chamber in which our hero sat' was on the third 
story. A certain air of old-fashioned dustiness pervaded 
it, and it was well littered over with literature. The large 
table which stood before him was covered with parchments, 
packages, and papers ; two or three shelves behind him 
were crowded with grave, dry, legal-looking volumes ; and, 
truth to tell, we think that he himself looked as much 
like a human book as eye could look into or upon. 
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And the binding ? but, no — ^to begin with the title page ! 
For ourselves^ we confess to a predilection for the pale, 
sallow, scholar-like complexion of the lonely student — and 
saffron-like our hero certainly was ; but there was intellect 
on his brow, soul in his eye, expression on his lip, and 
mmd over aU. The spirit was dominant over the corpo- 
real part ; and what matter, then, if the loose coat in which 
his wasted limbs were enwrapped looked worn and rusty, 
and his garments fretted by time ! It was but just and fit 
that the soul should be above the body, and it is more than 
probable that Oliver Paulett would have been a reckless 
dresser, had he been rich instead of poor. 

So, then, he was poor? Ay, he was poor; witness 
his meagre chamber, his scant apparel, his intent and 
intense industry. 

What was he doing ? Why, dear reader, he was paving 
the highroads of literature : he was correcting for the 
press. He was poring over a sheet of the shabbiest paper 
in the world, which reeked the while with odorous oil, 
and was murky with lamp-black, making hieroglyphical 
signs in the margin, whereby it was to be understood by 
the initiated, that certain letters were to be transposed, 
certain points restored, certain interpolations banished, 
certain nonsense to be transmuted into sense; in fax^t, he 
waa transfusing a certain amount of orthography, etymo- 
logy, syntax L p««od,, into oertdn ^iZ^L Z^ 
and paragraphs, and sheets, and volumes. In short, dear 
reader, he was modelling the obscure scrawl I am now 
writing into the easy text you are now reading ; and, if 
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breaking stones on the highroad be a labour, all that we 
can say is, that it is mere child's play to that whereby 
Oliver Paulett won his daily bread. 

Poor fellow! — ^how sadly that high brow waa getting 
wrinkled, how dim was growing the tired eye, how jaded 
the worn spirit ! But still he laboured on : midnight left 
him at his toils, and the half-dozenth hour of the morning 
found him there again. 

But on the night in question Oliver Paulett spent an 
extra hour with a pen in his hand, writing a letter full of 
the kindest hypocrisy to his mother; introducing here 
and there a pun, or a sly touch of satire, and a dash of 
mirth, redolent of hope and good spirits ; charging her to 
be happy, for his sake, and doing all that he could to 
make her so, by telling her of his own hopes, his own 
contentment, his own conviction of ultimate success in 
life ; declining, however, still her often-urged wish, that 
she might follow him to town, and share his lot; but 
hoping soon for the day when they might be again united, 
and trusting and believing that it could not be far distant ; 
charging her, the while, to be careful of her own comfort, 
and to use the remittance which he sent her cheerily, and 
not grudgingly. 

We suppose that we must not eulogize hypocrisy in any 
shape, though we could find in our hearts to do so. The 
hypocrisy of true affection seems to us as loveable as the 
hypocrisy of duplicity is hateful. 

The clock of St. Bride's told one as the poor student 
finished his lettar, and cast his eye around his lonely 
chamber. "Nay, my mother," he soliloquized, "how 
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« 

would thine eye shrink and shudder, couldst thou look 
upon me at this hour ! Nay, he happy in thine ignorance 
of my real position, and rest in the retirement of thy 
flowery cottage, whilst I grapple with the world in this 
gladiatorial strife. I may— I must conquer, and then my 
home shall he thy home." And, with this last thought 
uppermost in his mind, the poor student hetook him to 
his pillow. 

Industry and perseverance ! — what nohle things these 
he ! What a hrave thing it is to see a man, buoyed up 
with the spirit of a man, stemming the broad tide of ad- 
yersity, and the world's disfavour. And we hold that our 
hero was a hero, because he was doing this. Under the 
stern necessity of winning, not only his own daily bread, 
but that of another, he had determined upon emerging 
from his present enforced position. To do this, he hr 
boured like a slave ; reducing his own simple wants to 
the very narrowest compass, the scantiest measure of the 
aliment of life, and spending tiie remaining hours of his 
prime in studying for the law. Through the drudgery 
of present toil, he looked for fiiture independence, per- 
haps for fame. Already his name was enrolled ; and he 
grudged himself pause, cessation, rest, respite, nay even 
food and sleep, until he was called to the bar. 

Well, it is odd how many little worlds may be packed 
up under the same roof, without getting mixed -, what a 
many actors may be performing, without getting jostled ; 
what a many threads of destiny may be weaving, without 
getting entangled, and what a vast deal of sympathy a 
slight wooden partition may shut out. 
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In another apartment of the same dwelling, sheltered 
by the same roof, and divided from the poor student's 
domicile but by a few intervening panels, was compacted 
another little household, within four walls of still closer 
compression, and looking out upon the back instead of 
the front, over a perfect forest of chimneys, the clouds 
from which were generally gathering up into a somewhat 
dusky veil over the brow of the bright summer sky. 

There stood in this dull, monotonous chamber, a large 
antiquity of an easy chair, covered with faded damask 
that had once been rich and brilliant, but now looked 
only like a relic and remembrance of better days. There 
was something melancholy in its faded grandeur, and a 
great discrepancy between iia high pretensions and the 
mean deal table, the fragment of shabby carpet, and 
the couple of comfortless rush-bottomed chairs which 
made up the garniture of the apartment ; and yet there 
was a fitness between the seat and its occupant. 

There sat, from morning till night, in this right regal 

chair of state, a stiff, erect, tall, stately, ancient lady, 

whose pride of mien appeared but to wax the greater in 

her supreme contempt for all her surrounding poverty. 

Her light blue eye seemed to glitter its contempt for 

everything around her, and her foot to spurn the very 

fix)t8tool on which it rested for support. Her own dress 

was composed of flowered satin, of a kind that had once 

been rich, rare, and costly, but which now did but hint a 

memory of its former glory, it was so faded and fretted, 

and had so fallen into the sear and yellow leaf. And yet 

s 
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this ancient lady retained the stamp and impress of no 
ordinary beaaty: the oval &ce still preserved its fine 
proportions, the fiur complexion was not utterly dimmed^ 
the eye retained its light, the lip its pride. 

On one of the twain rush-bottomed chairs, opposite to 
this stately dame, sat her contrast and yet her counterpart : 
a Mr young girl, with the same oval fiice, the same dear 
blue eye, the same wellrcut lip, a complexion with even 
less of the fresh red rose, but more, far more of the 
un&ded lily; — but while thus alike in form, how di£fe- 
rent was the expression ! 

Thin young girl was very buafly employed twirtmg and 
twirUng sundry wire threads, and coloured firagments of 
g«,z», «d ^b^w not ^ in ™rioo. iT^d out. 
between her fingers* 

'^ There, grandmamma, I have finished my task at 
l«tr «dlimea U.e A gW, poWng » h« ft,^ . 
wreath, composed of the most delicate of orango-blossoms, 
which she had been fabricating out of the above-meur 
tioned shreds and patches, — ^'^I have finished, grand- 
mamma; and I hope that the bride who is to wear this 
will be happy. To-morrow she will be a countess." 

^' Thou thyself oughtest to be in her place, instead of 
thus meanly weaving her bridal coronal. Oh, that I 
should live to see the day when a daughter of the House 
of Bohillaire is thus reduced to the labours of the me^ 
chanic ! Girl, look not so delighted that thy task is done, 
but rather bewail the degradation of its doing !" 

^' Dear grandmamma, I finish my labour in the hope of 
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a double blessing. May this bridal coronal bring happi- 
ness to its wearer, and peace to us with the day's food 
which its payment will secure us !" 

^^ And thou hast the blood of a Bohillaire in thy veins, 
and yet art content to earn thy daily bread !" 

^^ Is it not better so than dependence or destitution ?" 

'^ And you call not Oda destitution !" exclaimed the old 
lady, glancing her proud eye scornfully around. '^A 
beggar's garret for the halls of Bohillaire, smoky chim- 
neys for its verdant woods, and iied tiles for its broad 
meadows ! Girl, girl, thou lackest the spirit of thy ances- 
tors !" 

Joanna hung her head in silence, and a tear fell upon 
her wreath of orange-blossom. 

'' And I — I too, lack the spirit of my sires, else should 
I not scorn the bitter morsel! Had not my own soul 
become adulterated and debased from its high and legiti- 
mate estate, should I not now refuse the contamination 
of the mechanic's meal, and die, as I have lived — a Bohil- 
laire ! But the weakness of my heart binds me to thee, 
when I look upon thee; for thou hast the lineaments 
of thy race, though without their spirit; and for thy 
sake '' 

''Dear grandmamma," exclaimed Joanna, as starting 
nimbly from her seat she dashed away her tears, and 
kissed the old lad/s wrinkled brow; ''dear grand- 
mamma, now I am happy again !" 

And, so saying, Joanna Bohillaire carefully packed up 
her bridal wreath of orange-blossom, and tying on her 
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own simple straw bonnet with a smile^ a sigh, a kiss, 
tripped out of the room, planning how she might make 
the price of her labours procure some little luxury for the 
old lady of Rohillaire. And yet Joanna Bohillaure had 
sat up the greater portion of the night weaving this 
bridal wreath for the brow of another. 

The poor student, however, who lived in the next 
room, had done more ; he had been tempted to undertake 
some literary labour on pecuniary grounds, which re- 
quired an almost impossible expedition ; and he had sat for 
two days and two nights without moving from his task. 
Now it happened that just as the poor flower-girl com- 
pleted her bridal wreath, the poor student finished his 
literary labour, and simultaneously they left their domi- 
ciles to carry home the fruits of their respective exertions. 
The poor student, however, had done too much violence 
to nature to escape with impunity ; and no sooner had 
he emerged into the changing atmosphere of the landing- 
place, than he dropped fainting on the floor. When he 
revived, it was to find the kindest eyes in the world 
beaming over him, the gentlest hands bathing his brow, 
the sweetest voice in the world asking if he were better. 

The lady of Rohillaire was sitting in her brocaded 
chair, and her brocaded dress, as stiff, as erect, as stately, 
as proud, and as high and mighty as ever, on one side of 
the little deal table, doing nothing ; and Joanna, on the 
other, very busily employed with all her implements 
spread out before her, fabricating buds and blossoms, that 
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were all but nature, and at least second-best, when a 
gentle knock came to their door, and was followed by the 
entrance of the poor student hunself. 

" I hope/' said Oliver Paulett, " that the motive of my 
intrusion will be its apology. Unspoken gratitude seems 
a heavy burden, and I came to express mine, for the con- 
descending kindness which I have received at your 
hands." 

^^ Gratitude," and ^' condescending kindness !" No form 
of expression could have better propitiated the pride of 
the old lady of Bohillaire ; and though the poor student 
looked towards Joanna, it was the former who replied. 

'^ However fallen we may appear, sir, we belong to a 
race whose province it has ever been to give rather thau 
to receive. Whatever aid, in your illness or necessity, 
Miss Bohillaire had it in her power to bestow, it behoved 
her to render ; and to such you were very welcome." 

"I did nothing — ^but I hope you are better," hastily, 
and with a deep blush, said Joanna. 

The poor student's clear, scrutinising eye -glanced firom 
one to the other, and he bowed to each. 

^' You may sit, sir — ^be pleased to sit," said the old lady 
of Bohillaire, waving her hand, with the style of royalty, 
towards the shabby rush-bottomed chair. ^^ Though, even 
in our faUen fortunes, we would not hold companionship 
with plebeians, yet you seem ill, sir, and a Bohillaire 
»,.t ever ^jlber; a«t it in fte p«„>g.tive of her 
birthright to succour and protect ; therefore be pleajsed to 
sit, sir." 

Again the poor student's clear eye looked up into the 
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ftce of the old lady of Bohillaire ; but wiUiout resenting 
the mode of her proffered courtesy, he accepted it, and 
took the sole remaining chair of their costly chamber. 

'^May I be allowed to say, that I rejoice in the ac- 
cident which has introduced me to your notice/' said our 
hero ; '^ and at the same time, I cannot help wondering 
how an inhabitant of the same dwelling could be so long 
ignorant of his vicinity to such superior neighbours." And 
again the poor student bowed to each of the ladies. 

" You have breeding, young man — you have breeding ; 
and I should not wonder if you are of gentle birth,'' said 
the old lady of Rohillaire. 

<< I am almost ashamed to own how closely the pride of 
a good descent from an old county family clings to me in 
all that I do," replied the poor student ; '' more especially 
when pride and poverty, in my own case, make such a 
sorry partnership." 

^'Ashamed!" exclaimed the old lady of Rohillaire. 
<< Ashamed! Be ashamed of thy shame, young man! 
One drop of the blood of an ancient pedigree must still 
shine out through all the mists of poverty, manifesting 
more true nobility than mines of wealth can emulate." 

" But still, pretensions so ill supported may be better 
laid aside," said Oliver Paulett. 

** There is something degenerate in this age !" said the 
old lady of Bohillaire. " Even the daughter of our house, 
whom I have nurtured from a child, and to whom the 
high dignity of her race has been as a daily lesson, I can- 
not teach at all times to remember that she owes to the 
princely blood which flows through her own veins, a 
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princely honour. Humility is the virtue of plebeians and 
menials. I grant that in them it ia a virtue ; and yet I 
camiot cure her of this, in one of her race, debasing 
quality." 

^' Dear grandmamma/' said Joanna, a tear in her eye 
and a blush on her cheek, as she went on twisting and 
twirling her buds and her blossoms together ; '^ dear grand- 
mamma, you know that you were bom the lady of Bohil- 
laire, and I was bom a ^" 

^' A beggar wouldst thou say, Joanna ? Well, and could 
we exchange places, thinkest thou that /would delve with 
my fingers for '' 

^^ Dear grandmamma !" hastily deprecated poor Joanna^ 
with a face burnt up with blushes. 

" Well ! well ! it need not to have been so, were not 
might stronger than right, in this world. But it is the 
law, sir, the law, which ruins men. The world is right 
in that at least. It is the law which robs the widow of 
her portion, the orphan of her birthright ! It is the law, 
sir ! — ^the law, sir 1 I detest lawyers !" 

" I grieve to hear you say so," replied the poor student, 
'^ since it is to the law that I look for a revival of my own 
fortunes." 

" How so, sir ? — ^how so ?" 

^^ I am hoping, some of these days, to be called to the 
bar." 

^' A base calliug it is, sir ! A base calling ! I and that 
girl have been pillaged of the revenues of Bohillaire by a 
piece of the laVs base trickery ! At this moment another 
sits in my place, and the child of a churl wiU heir my 
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father's house and lands instead of my own gentle Joanna; 
and all because of the law, sir ! — ^because of the law, sir !** 

'' Dear grandmamma," said Joanna ; ^' let not the past 
embitter the present/' 

^^ And for my part, I cannot but regret that any word 
of mine should have called up associations so painful,'' 
said the poor student ; ^^ and I will take my leave, once 
more expressing my gratitude to Miss Bohillaire for her 
kind humanity, and to you, madam, for your correspond- 
ing reception." 

^^ Young man, young man, I have not met with a single 
being possessing so much gentlemanly feeling since I left 
the halls of Bohillaire !" 

'^ May I then be permitted sometimes to inquire after 
your health? Sometimes to have the pleasure of a 
quarter of an hour's conversation ?" 

^^ Tou may come, young man, you may come. A de- 
scendant of the house of Bohillaire could never play the 
churl !" 

So from that time forward, the poor student availed 
himself of the ancient lady's permission, and seldom a 
day passed without the gentle knock at their chamber-door 
announcing his approach ; and this came at last to be as 
much a matter of habit as it is usually customary for the 
sun to rise. Day after day the old lady of Bohillaire, 
sitting in her own august chair of state, inclined her gra- 
cious head to the young lawyer, on his entrance ; day after 
day, with the same condescending dignity, she waved him 
to the same old rush-bottomed chair ; day after day Joanna 
blushed when he came, and sighed when he went; day 
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after day the old lady bewailed her lost estates, and en- 
joyed the comfort of complaining ; and day after day the 
young one talked less and felt more. 

And so the lonely lives of all were comforted. Instead 
of the dreary blank of unmitigated labour, there came 
little bright spots of verdure in the desert, nurtured by 
the sunshine of hope. It is, indeed, wonderful how the 
aspects of things change, when the light of the heart is 
turned upon them. Both poor Joanna and the poor stu- 
dent had the same amount of labour, the same toils,, the 
same cares ; but how much more cheerily were they now 
gone through, because each now had an energising influ- 
ence within ; and the glad spirit is all potent, while the 
jaded one is drooping, sluggish and inert. It is true that 
Joanna went on weaving flowers, which, being done with 
peculiar taste and skill, found a constant market; but 
these flowers now were twice as lovely, since the poor stu- 
dent tapped at her door every morning to present her with 
some bud or blossom, some cluster, or some spray, which 
immediately became her study for the day ; and being thus 
associated with a sentiment, not only influenced a fairer 
copying of Nature's loveliness, but kept the heart of poor 
Joanna intent upon the donor ; and thus her affections 
became the very sweetness of her labours, like the odours 
which hung around the blossoms which her fingers mi- 
micked. Neither was the old lady of Bohillaire forgotten : 
the poor student, evening after evening, supplied her with 
some new book, over which she would pore during the 
hours of the day ; and at eventide, just the half hour of 
twilight between the day and night, she waited quite as 
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naturally, and almoet as anxiously, for his knock at the 
door; and whilst he listened to her reproaches of the 
world for its baseness, and she experienced the soothings of 
his sympathy, the very world which she was vituperating, 
almost grew into favour. 

And the poor student? He was actually in better 
health, even though he laboured more to meet his new 
extravagance in books and flowers; and the secret was 
this — he was happier. ' 

Well, it happened, as usual, that evening came ; and, 
as usual, came the poor student's tap at the door of his 
neighbour's tenement: but not as usual came the light 
footstep of Joanna to open it for him, and to welcome 
him with a sweet smile, and a silvery word, and a glad 
gesture, all the while utterly unconscious that she was 
not looking very starched and demure; but instead of 
this came the harsher voice of the old lady of Bohillaire, 
bidding him enter ; and when he did so, it was to feel that 
the dull chamber was as dreary as emptiness could make 
it — Joanna was absent. 

Nevertheless, though feeling mighty blank and disap- 
pointed, he made his usual bow, received his usual wave 
to the rush-bottomed chair, dropped into his usual attitude 
of listening sympathy, and heard the voice of the old lady 
of Bohillaire deploring, as usual, the loss of her estates, 
the tyranny of the law, and the villany of lawyers. 

Now, 'tis a well-known fact, that people may live in the 
vicinity of sledge-hanuners until they h^e forgotten that 
they are considered rather noisy ; and thus Oliver Paulett 
had heard the old lady of Bohillaire talk of her wrongs, 
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from the first moment of their acquaintance, quite as a 
matter of course ; and so long as he could sit and look at 
Joanna twistmg and twirling her pretty fingers, and see a 
hlush mantling her cheek every time her eye met his, he 
was content to listen, or to seem to listen. In fact, under 
these circumstances, he had proved himself the best 
auditor in the world ; but now that he saw nothing but 
Joanna's empty chair, the matter was altogether different* 
He began to have an idea that he could be bored by 
Joanna's grandmamma when Joanna waa not present, 
however impossible that might be when she was; and 
then he fell into a reveiy as to how all this was to end; and 
then he remembered that he was about as poor as Job ; 
and then he supposed it more than possible, that he might 
never, as long as he lived, get a single brief; and then — 
and then — 

'^ And so you see, Mr. Paulett, our estates were lost to 
us all through the villany of that base man, that lawyer !'' 
said the harsh voice of the old lady of Rohillaire in her 
loudest accents, as though she doubted his hearing. 

The poor student started from his revery : the untuned 
voice seemed to awaken him from his dream. ^^And 
why," said he to himself, " why have I always taken it 
for granted that this old woman's complainings could be 
nothing more than maudlin mistake ? Why have I never 
Investigated the matter for her sake ? Simply, I suppose, 
because I have been so engrossed with thoughts of her, 
that I forgot even all that belonged to her." 

'^ My dear madam," said the poor student, drawing his 
humble rush-bottomed seat nearer to tiie chair of state. 
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" ance voa hsve tuHioiiied me so &r as Scqnoiti y to alliide 
to the circitntfltaiice which led to the Lom of jour ntBtn. 
peihapH yoa would now &vDnr me with dieir ieeaipital&> 
tion." 

^ Have I not nanated thsn a hondred times at least !" 
retorted the old lady ; ^ if they interested you ao lirde as 
to be 90 30on fin^ottoi, why ahould I tnmble yoa wiiiL 
tiieir revival f 

" It ia because they mserest me so much, that I preamns 
to beg their lec^tnIatiiHi.'' 

" Be it ao, ar," replied the old lady of Bohillaire ; and 
thereupon she commenced anew the recital of her wnrngs^ 
m<t thm time, and £br the first timp, the ynimg lawv^ 
listened attentively, bringing to bear apon the case aU his 
legal knowledge, and the full scmtiny of his really aearcb- 
ing wi'TK? As the old lady proceeded, the brow <^ hta lis* 
tener knitted itaelf into lines of thon^tfiil attention, and 
his lipe compreawd : at the close of this hnndred-tiiiies- 
told tale, he pot to bn* a few clear-headed, lawyer-like 
qoestioas ; the replies to which seemed, by the dearing 
expreseion of his coantenance, to be perfectly satje&ctoiy. 

" And these ptqiers, my dear TnaAam ■ these papers. Are 
they safe— are tiiey in your own keeping ?" 

** I have them here in this little box, safe in my own 
keeping, under lock and key, together with a pedigree of 
" ' '"aires, I eotild not sailer my Joanna to be de- 
hat." 

rill yoa entrast me with them ? Suffer me to 
! tbem ? Something most — something ought — 
«Aa^ be doner 
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'^ Willinglj, young man. There is the box ; there is 
the key ; take them/' said the old lady : ^' when was ever 
a Bohillaire suspicious ?'' 

Without a single word of compliment or comment, 
without even waiting Joanna's return, the young lawyer 
took the box and the key, returned to his own chamber, 
locked himself in, lit his lamp, and spent the whole of the 
hours of the ensuing night and day in investigating an 
assortment of musty, fusty, rusty, dusty, mouldy, faded, 
stained, yellow, and discok>ured papers and parchments ; 
all full of the crooked, bewildering, notrmeant-to-be-under- 
stood hieroglyphics of the law. 

Our pale student was paler still when he knocked at 
the Bohillaires' door on the succeeding evening, and poor 
Joanna was pale enough, too, when she opened it; for 
neither had he waited for a sight of her on the preceding 
evening, nor brought her the morning flower which 
usually sweetened her day ; but all minor considerations 
were forgotten in the annunciation of his legal opinion, 
that Bohillaire was not lost for ever ! that it needed only 
honest advice and energetic endeavour to restore to the 
old lady her lost inheritance. 

The old lady of Bohillaire clasped her hands together 
in a passion of emotion : ^^ Penniless as we are, where are 
the means to be gained ?" 

There was silence over the little group, and then the 
proud old lady bursting into the first tears that Joanna 
had ever seen her shed, exclaimed in accents of despair, 
^ It is impossible ! we must give up Bohillaire !" 

<< Madam," said the young lawyer, his own pale face 
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actually scorched with the burning blood — ^^you know 
my position in life — you know to what my endeavours 
point. I could much have wished that your good cause 
had been placed in better hands, more able and more ex- 
perienced ones ; but if this cannot be compassed, will you 
place it in mine ?" 

<< Never shall you repent the day that you served and 
aided a Bohillaire T' exclaimed the old lady, as she held 
out her hand to him for the first time during their ac- 
quaintance, and which now the young lawyer had the 
tact to kiss. 

No longer the time passed cheerily in that old house — 
in that old court — ^in the old city. A lawsuit was pend- 
ing; wrinkles were writing themselves very legibly on 
the brow of the poor student ; anxiety sighed out on the 
lips of Joanna, and the old lady of Bohillaire felt that the 
struggles of hope were more distracting than the quies- 
cence of despair. But under whatever shade of ccdour the 
chameleon time passes, still pass it will^ and thus at last 
the day came that the young lawyer stood with his first 
brief in his hand, to plead the cause of the fatherless and 
widow at the bar of his country ; and if for a moment dif* 
fidence, and the dread of rather injuring than aiding 
clients for whom his feelings were so deeply interested, 
somewhat clouded his faculties, yet with the usual opera- 
tion of great motives on great minds, he speedily rallied, 
and with the coolest precision and most admirable pre- 
sence of mind, watched every turn of the proceedings, 
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taking instant advantage of every adnussion and omiBsion 
of his antagonists, while in a speech of no common power, 
replete with legal knowledge, vigorous argument, and 
enei^tic eloquence, he at once persuaded and convinced. 
In truth, never was made a more successful dSbui on the 
law's arena than that of our poor student on this memora- 
ble occasion. 0, the joy of that triumph ! it was worth 
all the sleepless hours he had ever spent poring over his 
midnight taper. Before he could get out of court, he had 
sundry brie& thrust upon him ; but this was as nothing 
to the ecstasy of telling Joanna that he had saved her 
inheritance : and yet there was sorrow in that, too; for, 
did not her inheritance divide her from him ? 

Sooth to say, that was a proud day when the old lady 
of Bohillaire turned her stately back upon the little, mean, 
narrow, upstairs room, where they had so long sojourned, 
with its beggarly garniture of triple chairs and its deal 
table and whatever else of garnishing it boasted, hereto- 
fore seeming of importance, but now disdainfully left be- 
hind. It was a proud day, we say, when the old lady of 
Bohillaire turned her back upon the poverty-stricken 
chamber, and rustling in the richest brocades that money 
could procure, paced down in velvet-stepped disdainfulness 
the time-worn, discoloured, creaking staircase, hanging on 
the arm of the young lawyer, whilst Joanna, almost 
blinded by tears, clung tottering to the other. As for 
the poor student, he looked paler than ever as he thus 
marshalled his clients away from the spot that had proved 
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80 eventful to the history of his heart as well as his life. 
As for the organs of speech, thej were all sadly out of 
tune ; the old lady of Rohillaire being the only one of the 
trio in possession of her voice. As for poor Joanna, we 
verily believe that she loved the little dusky chamber 
they were leaving better than the vaunted halls of Rohil- 
laire, to which they were going; the gloomy court to the 
&xr fields, and open valleys, and-— could it be? — poverty 
and toil near the poor student better than wealth away 
from him. 

As for the poor student, he only felt that he was losing 
all that he most cared for upon this earth ; and the only 
alleviation of his feelings was to know, that the happy 
action which had made him miserable had been done by 
himself. Eloquent, however, as he had been in a court 
of law, he was dumb enough in that court of the city; and 
it was not until he had carefully bestowed the old lady of 
Rohillaire, brocade and all, in her travelling carriage, and 
had gently placed the sorrowful Joanna by her side, that 
he felt that he must speak whether he could or not. 

"Well, Mr. Lawyer," said the old lady of Rohillaire, 
attempting jocularity almost for the first time in her life, 
" Well, Mr. Lawyer, your pockets are so crammed and 
stufied out with briefs, that you could hardly squeeze 
yourself within the doors of my carriage ; so, for this time, 
I shall not ask 3'ou : but term time will give you liberty 
in a month, and then you must come down to us at 
Rohillaire." 

" Tou must excuse me 1" hastily and rather bruaquelyf 
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answered the young lawyer; '^I am swallowed up in 
business. I had better not. No! I must not — I 
cannot !" 

The blight, sharp, clear blue eye of the old lady of 
Bohillaire glittered over him. ^^ Mvst not, and carmot — to 
a lady — to a lUMllaire — tome — 1o your friend ! and * swal- 
lowed up in business !' Why, sir, I want you upon busi- 
ness, too. I want you to investigate the long arrears of 
EohiUaire, «.d I JLt .„ pay jL for your Jr^r 

'^ Pay me !" passionately exclaimed the young lawyer, 
while again, the o£fended blood poured into his cheeks, 

"Ay, ay; pay you — ^unless you choose to refuse my 
price." 

" I do refuse it — ^now and for ever !" 

« 

" Well, it shall be as you please — I shall not force it 
upon you ; but at any rate, you must come and see our 
Bohillaire — and the books. This day month I shall ex- 
pect you." 

The little, ugly, ungracious monosyllable "no," that 
disgrace to our language, floated upon the lips of the 
young lawyer; but, just whilst it hesitated upon the 
threshold, he caught an appealing, almost an entreating 
glance from Joanna's blue eyes, and the word died ere it 
was bom. 

" I shall expect you," said the pertinacious old lady of 
Bohillaire, "just this day month. As I told you before, 
I want you to look over the accounts, and I want to pay 
ycu;* and at these words the carriage whirled ofi^, leaving 

9 
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the young lawyer standing, mudi hort^ mate indignant^ 
but moat sonowing. 

The poor lawyer — ah, no! not now ihepoor lawyer, for 
briefe had lately poured in so fiiat upon him, that he stood 
£Bur to be soon the ruA lawyer — was true to his appoint* 
ment. He went to BohiUaiie because he oould not stay 
away. 

As the post-chaise which carried him wound up the 
sweep to the entrance, and his eye wandered over the fair 
domain, the noble terraces, and the fine old mansion of 
Bohillaire, he said, internally, ^'Ay, now, adieu to hope! 
the heiress of Bohillaire is no fit bride for Oliver Paulett> 
though the poor flower-making girl might have been his 
cherished wife. I have placed an insuperable barrier be- 
tween myself and my own happiness, but I cannot wish 
it othervrise." 

So our hero left his chaise, but was grievously put to 
the blush at seeing the old lady of Bohillaire standing on 
the veiy steps of her own mansion to receive him, — a 
condescension which, it is more than doubtful, she would 
not have offered to royalty, — ^with hands extended, to 
welcome him, with Joanna blushing and smiling at her 
side. 

''My dear fiiend,'' said the old lady of Bohillaire, 
'' welcome to the home which is of your own restoring ; 
welcome both to home and heart 1" 

The young lawyer could not speak ; but the old lady 
of Bohillaire, passing her arm through his with the air of 
an affectionate queen, led him through the double file of 
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domestics who had been so marshalled to do him honour. 
The poor lawyer was far more bewildered at this moment 
th«.Then Z h.d beeB .dd«»ing judge «.d ju^, ^d, 
in fact, he scarcely knew where he was until he found 
himself standing at the bay-window of a fine, antiquated, 
spacious saloon, full of old furniture and old pictures ; and, 
looking out on a noble terrace which commanded an ex* 
tensive view of richly-wooded and well-watered country. 

" You look on BohiUaire !" said the old lady proudly, 
88 With high-wrought satisfaction she foUowed his eye 
around ; ^' can you wonder that in alienation, banishment, 
bereavement, and destitution, my heart still clung to the 
home of my fathers (for, when I married, my husband 
took my name : I took not his) ; my birth-place, the home 
of my life, until my sorrows came! You look upon Ro- 
hillaire, and now tell me what price can clear me of my 
vast debt for its restoration ?" 

" I desire nothing," said the young lawyer, vainly en- 
deavouring to control his emotion ; ** I desire nothing, but 
permission to leave you at this moment, and for ever.'' 

'^ And we to keep you here from this moment and for 
ever. Come, now, I will offer you my price of payment 
for the restoration of Rohillaire, though you did refuse it 
so stoutly by anticipation." And as she spoke, the old 
lady of BohiUaire put Joanna's hand in his. ^' You are 
well-bom, and think you I was blind to your generous 
affection, whilst it was so purely disinterested, that I am 
ungrateful for all that you have done, or that I do not now 
see and feel your honourable scruples? I said that I 
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naturally, and almoBt as anxiously, for his knock at the 
door; and whilst he listened to her reproaches of the 
world for its baseness, and she experienced the soothings of 
his sympathy, the very world which she was vituperating, 
almost grew into favour. 

And the poor student? He was actually in better 
health, even though he laboured more to meet his new 
extravagance in books and flowers; and the secret was 
this — ^he was happier. 

Well, it happened, as usual, that evening came ; and, 
as usual, came the poor student's tap at the door of his 
neighbour's tenement: but not as usual came the light 
footstep of Joanna to open it for him, and to welcome 
him with a sweet smile, and a silvery word, and a glad 
gesture, all the while utterly imconscious that she was 
not looking very starched and demure; but instead of 
this came the harsher voice of the old lady of Bohillaire, 
bidding him enter ; and when he did so, it was to feel that 
the dull chamber was as dreary as emptiness could make 
it-Joanna was absent. 

Nevertheless, though feeling mighty blank and disap- 
pointed, he made his usual bow, received his usual wave 
to the rush-bottomed chair, dropped into his usual attitude 
of listening sympathy, and heard the voice of the old lady 
of Bohillaire deploring, as usual, the loss of her estates, 
the tyranny of the law, and the villany of lawyers. 

Now, 'tis a well-known fact, that people may live in the 
vicinity of sledge-hammers until they hqj^e forgotten that 
they are considered rather noisy ; and thus Oliver Paulett 
had heard the old lady of Bohillaire talk of her wrongs, 
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firom the first moment of their acquaintance, quite as a 
matter of course ; and so long as he could sit and look at 
Joanna twisting and twirling her pretty fingers, and see a 
blush mantling her cheek every time her eye met his, he 
was content to listen, or to seem to listen. In fact, under 
these circumstances, he had proved himself the best 
auditor in the world ; but now that he saw nothing but 
Joanna's empty chair, the matter was altogether different. 
He began to have an idea that he could be bored by 
Joanna's grandmamma when Joanna was not present, 
however impossible that might be when she was; and 
then he fell into a revery as to how all this was to end; and 
then he remembered that he was about as poor as Job ; 
and then he supposed it more than possible, that he might 
never, as long as he lived, get a single brief; and then — 
and then — 

^^ And so you see, Mr. Paulett, our estates were lost to 
us all through the villany of that base man, that lawyer!'' 
said the harsh voice of the old lady of RohiUaire in her 
loudest accents, as though she doubted his hearing. 

The poor student started from his revery : the untuned 
voice seemed to awaken him from his dream. '^And 
why," said he to himself, " why have I always taken it 
for granted that this old woman's complainings could be 
nothing more than maudlin mistake ? Why have I never 
investigated the matter for "her sake ? Simply, I suppose, 
because I have been so engrossed with thoughts of her, 
that I forgot even all that belonged to her." 

'^ My dear madam," said the poor student, drawing his 
humble rush-bottomed seat nearer to tlie chair of state, 
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OR, THE HIBE OF THE HARVEST. 
BT THS IDITOB. 

How irresistible is the charm of beauty ! In bestowing 
the courtesies, amenities, and little kindnesses of life, how 
few are found to pause when gazing at the casket to 
inquire the worth of the gem within it. In the social 
circle — at the ball or party — ^how the young men shower 
their attentions upon bright eyes, chiselled noses, and 
ruby lips; while, perhaps, souls of far nobler cast are 
sitting with folded wings within the bosoms of the dis- 
consolate wall-firuit, not because the birds lack song, — 
for the sweetest songsters are proverbially homely in 
plumage— but because the cages are not enticing in ap- 
pearance. When two little beggars ask of us charity as 
we walk the street— the one, arch, pretty, active, and 
cheerful — ^the other, plain, dull, and it may be, deformed 
— ^it requires the firmness of the philosopher and the 
humility of the Christian to refuse the former, who wins 
upon us by practically flattering the species with a model 
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of Its pe;diicikci& cr lo cnzit the J^nnner of the latter, 
vLcise £rare sni of^nieizKtiir soean like m libd v^cm man- 
kindL Yet 12^ cLjldo» sre inaziif'>jd that the graces 
wLSch ehat our £iT*o:ir axe the xesoilt of natonl art and 
Txocfo* training wiSje iLe imliaf *pT qnaliticw wfaidi ex- 
cite di«e3«t axe the ocmsieqiiesioef of immerited miafbrtune 
and real gu5enng. 

Bat in yieldmr to this insdnctrre love of the bematifiily 
the Larvesters* this n>omiii^ coaninitted no injnstioe when 
thev choee voonz Exneline to be the Hebe of the day. 
The few pence raised by coi^^ contributioii to aecore a 
ocMistant snpplv fix>m the lefin&sbing stream, thoo^ won 
bv her bright smile and jetty locks* oould not have been 
moie worthily bestowed. True* there w»e many gleaners 
upon the field who sighed tar those few poioe — there were 
other mothers and other little brothos in other cottage 
homes whose hearts would have leaped thankfully for 
even that trifling boon — but thoe was no one who would 
have used the blesong less selfishly than she. 

^ Emeline," said the bluff old fiumer, while his son, a 
sturdy lad (^ twenty, stood reeking fiom his strug^es 
with the reapers, and eyeing rather boldly the fine figure 
of the girl, which the thick quilted skirt and double- 
soled shoes could not deprive of grace ; '^ Emeline, here's 
a shilling for thee, my pretty 'un. It s more than theell 
make o' gleaning, and, maybe, more than the work's 
'orth, but thee has won it by looking so pleasantrlike, and 
being so kind to thy mother, as I hear tell. All thee 's 
to do for it, is just to have this jug iVill of clear, cool, 
water firom the brook, ready and waiting under the big 
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chestnut tree, every time the hands come out at this end 
of the land ; so, away with thee, gal ! and the rest of the 
time thee can do as thee pleases." 

Emeline turned gladly to commence her labours, but at 
the moment, her eye rested upon the countenance of a 
poor crippled child who stood by her little sheaf, evi- 
dently almost exhausted by the labour of collecting it ; 
for she had curvature of the spine, and every movement 
was obviously painful. There was a strange, hopeless 
longing in the expression of the child, coupled with 
touching resignation; but a^ her features were more than 
usually revolting, from the aspect of premature old age 
that so commonly attends upon deformity, the harvesters 
and her fellow-gleaners betrayed no sympathy with the 
unfortunate. Not so, Emeline. Approaching her, she 
said, with a sweet smile : 

" I would give you my place, Sally, but it is such a 
long run to the brook, that it would tire you, and then 
the farmer and the hands would scold you; so, as I 
cannot help you to glean, as I intended to do as soon as I 
thought I had gathered my share, I will divide this shil- 
ling with you, when the day's work is done." 

" Your mother is poor, as well as mine," replied the 
cripple, with a pout of wounded feeling that rendered her 
still uglier ; ^^ I know I cannot work much, because I am 
so lame, but you need not remind me of it; I am no 
beggar, and I don't want any share of your wages. I 
can't be pretty, and I don't grumble because prettiness is 
better paid than anything else, for I know God made 
things so, though I cannot tell why." 
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The blood instantly rushed to Emeline's brow at this 
unhandsome reception of her kindness ; and, in the spirit 
of youthful gallantry, the young farmer made a step in 
advance, to order the ungrateful creature off the field ; but 
the blush as instantly subsided, as with the quickness of 
lightning the thought passed through her mind, that the 
poor child had never heard the voice of kindness &om 
any one but a mother before, and that she herself might 
have been rendered suspicious and ill-natured had she 
been made the subject of neglect and ridicule, and, per- 
haps, even absolute cruelty, in consequence of natural 
defects of person and expression. The innocent and. 
heartful smile with which she presently replied, checked 
the hard purpose of the young man, and he listened in 
wonder to the kind words of the Hebe of the Harvest. 

" Sally, dear, I did not want to hurt your feelings, and 
as to begging, I did not dream of it ! But, exchange is 
no robbery, you know, and as we keep chickens, we must 
have some grain to fatten them with. Now while I am 
canying water, I cannot gather much grain, and you will 
be gleaning all the while ; so, let us make a bargain : 
when the day is done, I will give you what I can gather 
in my spare time, and sixpence to boot, for yours. That's 
trade^ and no begging you know ; so kiss me, and seal the 
bargain !" 

As the young girl affirmed the contract, in the manner 
suggested, concealing, with pious fraud, the involuntary 
loathing that almost shook her frame, and turning away, 
tripped lightly with her pitcher to the brook, an audible 
"God bless her!" escaped from the little cripple; for she 
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knew that Emeline's gleanings would be worth three 
times hers, notwithstanding ihe added task of supplying 
the hands with water. 

'^God bless her again!" said the astonished young 
farmer; "why she's as poor as charity herself! If the 
devil were to come across that young woman, I believe 
she'd persuade him to be a good man ! If Eve had been 
like her, the grain would have been reaping itself this 
day, and we looking on in Paradise !" 

"Let her try thee, then, thou ne'er-do-well! And 
faiks! I almost wish she would, as poor as she is, and 
much as I have to leave thee ; for she's a neat and a tidy, 
— ^and, hark'ee, young 'un I an' I see thee agam casting on 
her any of thy broad, impudent stares, as thee did just 
now, ril trim thee — I will now, for as old and as big as 
thee is, or my name's not Thompson." 

The young man looked at his father's " lean and slip- 
pered pantaloon," — ^then at his own brawny limbs — and 
smiled; but his eye followed Emeline, and there was a 
meaning in the glance which was never seen there before. 

Well, the day was nearly over. She had made many 
trips to and forth, and at each trip, young Thompson 
displayed increasing thirst, with a proportionate distaste 
for labour. He had lost the palm of the victor of the 
field, and several times broke off in midland to fly to the 
chestnut tree." 

" Art thee sick, thou lazy loon ?" said the father. 

" I fear I am," replied the son. 

When the hands were present, the young man drank 
nervously and rapidly, and seemed ill at ease till his 
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sickle was again employed; but when he deserted the 
reapers, and stood alone at the tree, it was astonishing 
how long the brim of the water-jug rested upon his lip, 
and how steadily his eyes followed every movement of 
Emeline, as she hurried about, making the best of her 
spare time in gathering the scattered remnants of grain 
left by the binders, not for herself, but for the ugly little 
cripple. Once or twice the lad and the girl chanced to 
come together, without immediate observers. Then 
EmeUne held the jug, and the farmei^s heir bowed 
respectfully, as he thanked her courtesy, in terms the 
most refined that he could command. 

The day was nearly over, and evening was coming 
rapidly down. It was Emeline's last trip. A wandering 
artist, from his unobserved retieat behind an alder-bush, 
took a sketch of her as she sat on the bank of the brook, 
her shoes and stockings beside her, her feet dangling in 
the stream in which they had recently been paddling, 
while neck, face, and arms, were cleared of all traces of 
labour in the cooling wave. The background of the 
picture was a section of rolling country, rich in the 
agricultural wealth of the present day, while, in the dis- 
tance, an old Druidical ruin connected it with the memo- 
ries of the past. Can any one tell me why she so care- 
fully smooths down and separates those ebon ringlets, 
with nature's original comb — ^five dexter fingers? Has 
young Thompson's respectful bow anything to do with 
this ? I know not whether you can solve the query, but 
feel confident that she could not. The pleasant thought- 
fulness of her eye — the half smile of satisfaction on 
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her lip — ore awakened by her reflections on the little 
cripplHlKi the .gree.bl. Lpri«, .w«tmg the ™tter of 
the unfortunate, when she shall return at night, with twioe 
the expected quantity of sheaves, and her sixpence to 
boot. Emeline at this moment has no thought of Eme- 
line ; but the desiie to please is an instinct with the sex. 
Those dexter fingers return the compliment of the young 
man's respectful bow and kindly tone very naturally, 
though unconsciously. 

"Neighbour, I want to consult with thee about my 
boy," said the old farmer to a visiting friend one day, 
some six months after the reaping ; " Fm feared we shall 
never fix him. He's been aU winter hanging around Eme- 

line , the poor widow's daughter, and though she's 

no match for my son in the world's eye, she's such a nice 
body, so tidy, so kind to everjrthing that comes near her, 
that I can't help loving her, as everybody else does ; and 
to tell thee the truth, I would like Gleorge to marry her ; 
but the good-for-nothing fellow is so spoiled by the girls 
for his good looks and my money, that he's for ever roving, 
and Fm feared the poor girl may suffer at heart for the 
losel yet, as thinsrs seem no nearer at an end now than 
they we; t the Sginmng" 

"An' have thee lived to thy years, neighbour, and 
don't 'ee know yet how to drive a pig into a gate ! Don't 
'ee always take him by the tail, and pull him t'other way? 
George is a tough shoat^ and he comes of the old sty !" 

" Ha ! ha ! — I take, I take !" replied Thompson, as he 
reeled from the hearty thump on the shoulder with which 
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his companion enforced his wit. ^^ Fll threaten to cat 
him off with a shilling, if he dares to many so much 
beneath him !'' 

" That's it — ^that's it !'* said his firiend, " and just dispa- 
rage her a little — ^tell him she is not as handsome as 
people think, and that she is trying to win him for the 
sake of his money, and that he is a young fool, whose 
eye-teeth are not cut, for wishing to have her. My eyes 
on it, the lie will tell, and he'll marry her for spite in a 
month." 

And marry her in a month, he did. 

There are many who turn with contempt firom these 
legends of humble life, and think it folly to seek in a 
sphere deemed unrefined for illustrations of those morals 
which give dignity and worth to a more lofty circle. But, 
when I turn from this portrait of excellence and beauty 
in what is considered the humblest life to-day, to look on 
those old ruins in the background of the picture, — ^when 
I compare the stuffed and quilted skirt and hob-naUed 
double-soles with the bare feet and almost naked bodies 
of those savages who once worshipped round those Druidic 
stones, and in the midst of a dark, it may be, bloody 
superstition, drank in from the free air of the imfenced 
forest the spirit of British liberty, — ^when I think how few 
of the genuine comforts of Emeline's unpretending cottage 
were enjoyed by the baroness in her stately hall of far more 
recent date, — ^when I think of the candle^ipping, the pork- 
salting, the fish-pickling, the soap-making, the wool-spin- 
ning that were superintended, ay, and practically per- 
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formed hj the mothers of the revolation, the helpmates 
and moral guides of the demi-gods of the American age, 
some of whom, nevertheless, hanged the witches and 
condemned the blood of Quakers — ^when I look forward 
fix>m this age of steamboats, electric telegraphs, and loco- 
foco matches, to the condition to which American liberty 
and Yankee ingenuity will have elevated mankind three 
hundred years hence — I know not whether it be the 
extreme of democracy or the extreme of aristocracy (for, 
like all other extremes, these meet), that condemns 
me to ask, in despite of the prejudices of ^^ my aety* what 
is refinement — ^to value the human heart as we value 
the diamond, without inquiring whether it caiQe fix>m 
the black muck of the river shore or the clear crystal 
gangue — ^to consider as infinitesimally minute the distance 
between the beggar and the king, compared with the 
distance between to-morrow and to-day ! 

Were I a man about to choose a wife, I should follow 
good old farmer Thompson's rule, and choose her for her 
kindne^ to the neglected, rather than for beauty, wealth, 
or station : — ^for, by so much as the goodness of the Deity 
surpasses the pride of man, by so much does the heart 
exceed the head. Were I a woman, I should not forget, 
in the heyday of youth, the evanescence of personal 
charms, the perpetual fluttering of the wings of wealth, 
and the refined taste of disease, ever prone, like the fop 
of the hour, to pay his earliest respects to the fairest 
flowers in the garden of " presentables." I would choose 
my husband for his courtesy to the neglected wall-finiit, 
and his considerate goodness — ^not his oondesoension — ^to 
the humblest of the humble. 
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(That moral table-land so broad and fair, 
Which rises only 'neath our western skies), 
On whose firm soil e'en I may stand erect, 
And cast a brother's glance far up to thee ! 

" How good it is for us to tarry here !" 
Behind us lies the midnight of the Deluge, 
And round are murky clouds that still obscure 
The perfect day — ^but yonder's a horizon 
Where it is always momingy brightening still 
Up to the high supernal noon, which, reached, 
Shall own no waning ; thitherward we tend 
Together : though behind thee or below thee 
(I ask no idle precedence of place). 
Together we must tread the rising way. 
Between us and our goal ages may pass. 
And better generations rise and fall 
Before the consummation — ^but 'tis high — 
To me it is a ravishing distinction. 
To pierce the pure emp3npean of the future. 
And thus to share an antepast millennial — 
A draught of immortality's bright lymph. 
Vouchsafed us pilgrims of decay ajid pain 
On this side Death's dark valley ! 

But I must to the anvil — ^and my word 

At parting shall be such as can't ofiend : 

'^ Hold us as thou shalt find us under scrutiny. 

But take no traits on trust from lips of despots"- 

So shall I deem thy harshness a disease. 

And rate ^^ thy taunts as part of the distemper." 



^arttiian larh. 



BT THS AVTHOB OV "THB LOTEBB' ai^ABBBL." 



Of all the queer animals in the vast menagerie of 
society, there is none so queer as a middle-aged Scotch- 
man, who has been brought up in a counting-house. 
Notwithstanding that his character is replete with a 
strong, manly judgment, a sly, modest wit, and a grave 
dignity, which insures respect, because we know it to be 
built upon honesty; still, the more he approaches the 
stars, the more we are compelled to think of Ursa Major. 
Unremitting attention to his duty has elongated his 
countenance, and picked his bones, till he is nothing but 
projSle and right angles. Seclusion firom the world has 
divided him from ite tastes, manners, and costume, as far 
as the bear of Lapland from the monkey of Cochin China. 
His thin light hair is still cut quickset-wise over his fore- 
head, an eternal monument to his patrimonial porridge 
pot ; his dingy neckcloth seems well-nigh to have stran- 
gled him ; and his trowsers are crowding about his heels, 
pieciBely as if the hangman had been pulling at them. 
When he gazes (and he gazes at everything, because 
nothing is familiar to him), his mouth is drawn open by 

10 
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the weight of his chin ; when he talks^ it is always in the 
same key, which neither love nor murder could elevate or 
depress ; when he laughs, he laughs with his arms and 
legs. If he stands, it is with his great knobs of knees bent 
in, and his huge double-soled feet squared out ; his walk is 
a hop, step, and a jump, in which he goes all fours like a 
windmill ; if it be wet, he splashes himself up to the eyes, 
and if it be slippery, he tumbles down. Run he cannot^ 
for fear of knocking his heels together ; his only know- 
ledge of a horse is that it has no horns; and as for 
dancing-oh, Terpsichore ! he would kick down a set of 
quadriUers like nine-pins ! 

Just such a good kind of a hippopotamus as this was 

my friend Mac (the proper name at the end of this 

would make him too frightful), bom far north, and bred 
in Lombard Street, where he had lived on a few broth, 
and a singed sheep's head, till he had bought breeches for 
all his clan. The simplicity of his habits, resulting from 
a sensible conviction that he was unfit for those of other 
men, rendered money an incumbrance to him ; and Mac 
turned restive upon two thousand a year, and vowed to 
heaven that he would make no more. As soon as he had 
given up business, it was necessary for him to consider 
what he should do with himself. Alas ! for the amuse- 
ments of London he was too much of a clown ; for those 
of the country he was too much of a cockney ; and a 
visit to the dear bleak hills of his native land was out of 
the question ; he had cousins enough to eat up his fortune 
at a bawbee apiece. ' 

After a world of rumination, and a perfect conviction 
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that he was good for nothing, he resolved that the next 
best thing to seeing his native country was to visit some 
other that happened to be like it. Norway or Sweden 
seemed very much the sort of thing, but then he knew 
nobody in those countries, and could not talk the lan- 
guage: the same objection applied to Bussia and the 
Hartz Mountains. In this dilemma, his friends suggested 
the more fashionable tour of Switzerland, which, with the 
temptation of letters to a French family residing far 
norOiy seemed the best plan of all. He had quitted the 
grammar school perfectly master of the rudiments of 
French (excepting just the accent), and, as this was not 
above five-and-twenty years ago, a phrase-book was all 
that he wanted. The book was bought, and, in a short 
time^ Mac commenced his journey and his studies toge- 
ther. 

It was fine July weather, and France^ with her green 
vineyards and ripening corn-fields, never looked more 
luxuriant. But then France had no mountains, and Mac 
kept on and on till he gained the German side of the 
Rhine^ and plunged into that den of wolves and wild 
boars^ the Black Forest. Here, indeed, was something 
even better than Scotland. The hills closed gradually 
around him, with their thousand hues, like volumes of 
sunset clouds, confining his journey within a narrow 
valley of purple pines and rainbow rivulets. At intervals, 
the bugles of his postilions, and the bells of their horses, 
brought out the picturesque population of small towns 
of grotesque architecture, particoloured walls, and green 
and golden steeples, all glittering through the mist of a 
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world of water-mills. Then he had to descend moun- 
tains, diversified by foam and ravine, till he almost feared 
that the carriage would tumble over the horses ; then he 
had to ascend others vrith toil and difficulty, till he was 
quite sure that the horses would tumble over the carriage. 
At last the night came on, but his fears for bis neck were 
by no means so strong as his curiosity. He desired to 
see if the moon shone the same as she did on the Gram- 
pians, and so, on he went, climbing up into her bright 
regions, and thundering down into black abysses, till his 
silver and sable route grew dim in the mists of morning. 
Still he had good subject to keep him awake, for that 
mist was so like the mist upon the bonny braw Highlands. 
For two good hours, he could scarcely believe that he was 
not amongst them ; and then the sun darted his red rays 
over the mountain tops, and the cold blue forests seemed 
partially on fire. He was, just at that moment, attaining 
the summit of a hill which appeared to be the highest he 
had as yet ascended, and had scarcely time to wipe his 
spectacles, when all Switzerland, like a land of dreams, 
lay glittering before him. No one can forget this first 
glimpse of mountainous confiision, of dark forests and 
variegated pastures, melting from green to purple, and 
irom thence through a thousand gradations, till they 
mingled imperceptibly with the crimson skies. No view 
can ever efiface the recollection of the sun refracted fix>m 
the majestic lake of Constance, as though the bright 
waters had been lashed up by the fervour of his plunge. 
It must dwell upon the mind, thought Mac, in a poetical 
transport, like the memory of first love, which by 
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all succeeding impressions is only buried deeper and 
deeper. 

I must not dilate upon his journey along the margin of 
the lake. It was almost twilight when he began to wind 
gently up the Swiss side of it, towards the old chateau of 
his destination. The road was a continued interchange 
of thick foliage and luxuriant vineyard, all dropping with 
an atmosphere of honey. As he advanced, the feathery 
branches of the acacia, intermixed with the weeping ash 
and the willow, trembled gracefully above his head, and 
beneath and around him a smoother sward, and fantastic 
summer-houses, gave token that he was approaching the 
very temple of taste. Every step grew more lovely, till 
the domestic maze almost vied in enchantment with all 
that had preceded it. 

The chateaus in Switzerland resemble very much the 
old-fashioned country houses in England. They are 
white-stuccoed, red-tiled, and contorted into shapes which 
give a fantastic idea of taste in its dying agonies. Such 
was the style of the chateau of Mac's future friends. 
But then it had a romantic hill above it, and a romantic 
slope beneath it^ and an undulating lawn around it, and 
the chaunting of distant peasants mingling with the sweet 
sound of neighbouring cascades, and a thousand other 
agreeables, which fiilly atoned for its deformity. 

Upon the above-mentioned lawn took place Mac's 
introduction to the proprietors, who were ruralizmg upon 
rustic seats, and had been for some time speculating 
upon the prize which was announced by the sound of 
strange wheels. The whole party were somewhat amazed, 
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and well they might be, for the manner in which he 
plunged out of his carriage, and jerked himself to the 
encounter, was enough to drive elegant French folks into 
fits. Beside this, his person, which always looked wrong 
side outwards, was considerably the worse for wear. Mac, 
however, undauntedly twitched up his trowsers, clawed 
off his hat, and rummaged out hb letter of introduction, 
with which he made a lunge at the lady of the house, 
who advanced to the charge all flaring and fluttering with 
hues and Mnges, like a man-of-war on a holiday. As 
soon as she had glanced over his credentials, Mac's stam- 
mering attempt at something like comment vaus portez 
voua was completely overwhelmed by the volubility of his 
welcome. 

'^ Ah, quel bonheur extraordinaire ! Une lettre de mon 
bon ami ! Yous dtes ddja bien connu, mon cher Monsieur. 
Nous sommes trop heureux de vous voir ! Mais vous ^tes 
fatigu^. Vous avez besoin de repos! Ah, mon Dieu, 
mettez votre chapeau, je vous en prie V* 

" Je vous remercie, madame, tr6s bien ;*' responded Mac, 
thinking that all this meant, " How do you do ?" 

^^Ah! monsieur, je suis bien aise que vous parlez 
Francois si bien." 

^^ Pardon, madame, je parlez tr^s petit." 
" Ah, vous etes modeste, mon bon voyageur !" 
" Pas voyage, madame ; je venir par terre." 
" Mais vous parlez Fran9ois h merveille !" 
The next that marched up was mon hon mariy a little 
old wizened person, with a large nose, ornamented by a 
snuff-drop, to which a retreating mouth and chin gave 
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the appearance of the hand which we sometimes see upon 
. di«cfon.p«l, the foreA,ger riooe bring extended to 
point the way. After he had sufficiently acknowledged 
the honour done him, and Mac had made a random an- 
swer of ouij monsieur^ a young lady, who had been 
hanging her head in the background, was presented as 
man enfant gaUey Rosalie. Pretty, pretty Bosalie ! She 
was about as much like her parents, as a rose is like a 
brier. Her age was exquisite eighteen, her dark eyes 
were only equalled in beauiy by her delicate features, 
and her figure seemed made for nothing but to float upon 
the skies. She said but two words, and one sounded 
melting and the other mirthful, and all Mac's arithmetic 
was insufficient to decide whether she was the true em- 
bodiment of a smile or a sigh. The last of the group was 
a handsome and rather depressed-looking yoimg man, 
who paid his compliments with a retiring air, and was 

described as Monsieur Carl ^ a student in the fine 

arts, who was travelling in pursuit of nature. The his- 
tory of his acquaintance with the family was, that in his 
progress through Switzerland some three or four years 
ago, he happened to be invited to the chateau, where his 
readiness to paint knick-knacks for my lady's chamber had 
insured him a welcome, or rather a sufferance, every 
summer since. Being poor, however, and destitute of 
friends, he was of course considered in rather a secondary 
point of view, and one towards whom the young lady 
was expected to use particular reserve. 

When Mac found himself really domesticated with the 
ftbove personages in a splendidly furnished saloon, all 
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floented with exotics and gtitterii^ with chandeliers and 
brilliant bagatelles^ what with the dreamy confusion of tlie 
natural beauties he had passed, and the unwonted elegance 
and strange language that were passmg, he felt himself 
imbued with a grim spirit of romance, and could not have 
looked more aghast had he been suddenly snatched up into 
the moon. But the thing of all things which astonished 
him most was the extraordinary attention paid to him. 
Having never exhibited himself in society before, and 
having never peeped into the letter of introduction to see 
how rich he was described, and how sadly in want of a 
helpmate to spend his money, the politeness of French 
manner seemed something quite supernatural to him. Ma- 
dame even tasked her daughter to show him Mons. Carrs 
portfolio ; and, what was more, mademoiselle did as she 
was bid. It was a dangerous neighbourhood. At every 
moment she became moro and more interesting, and the 
circumstance of her figure being painted in every one of 
the sketches would already have troubled him had she not 
^ven him to understand that she considered the distinc- 
tion as no honour, — ^in fact, there was not a single stump 
of a tree which she did not call vilain; and when, out of 
common politeness, Mac added that they were all ooquina 
and voleursy she fully proved her antipathy to poor Carl 
by laughing outright. 

He had not been long at the chateau before he found 
himself completely at home. He knew the English of 
bien bon ami and cher Mona. Mac just as if it had been 
Scotch, and followed the light figuro of Rosalie through 
the woodland pathways, as a Will-o-the-wisp which could 
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lead nowhere but to Paradise. Her character indeed was 
the very poetry of puzzles. Nothing could be more com- 
plete as a whole, and nothing could appear more incon- 
gruous than the parts. She was the supreme goddess of 
caprice, and in the same hour, could display all the 
varieties of sadness and sentiment, mirth, maUce, tender- 
ness, and t3rranny. As Mac poetically expressed it, the 
groundwork seemed to be common sense, but then there 
was such a profusion of flowers worked upon it, that not 
a stitch of the original was to be seen. On another occa- 
sion, he thought she was like a rainbow, which displayed 
all the hues imagmable, and all equally beautiful. In 
short, he had lightened himself of his judgment, and was 
soaring up into the clouds with very considerable rapidity. 

Meantime the young painter, having finished as many 
sketches as Madame's chamber would hold, became more 
and more unpopular, for the very excellent reason that 
Mac was a newer acquaintance, and better to do in the 
world. He could not help observing that the manner of 
his entertainers grew more cold towards him in proportion 
to the length of his stay ; yet, though his words were more 
few and his looks more sad, he appeared unwilling to de- 
part. Day after day he was glad to fly from his place at 
the end of the table, to take refuge in his solitary pursuit 
by the brook side, or upon the hills which overlooked the 
lake ; but still the next morning found him in his painful 
situation. 

Alas, he had painted the figure of Bosalie in his land- 
scapes too often to be insensible to its beauties. The 
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nature of his profession had contributed much to soften a 
diqK)sition, originally susceptible of all soft and delicate 
impressions, and his heart was of a character to retain 
them tenaciously. He felt that Rosalie was not to be 
forgotten ; to fly then was useless. He felt that if it was 
misery to gaze upon what never could be his, that misery 
would be redoubled when he could gaze no longer. The 
chillness of his entertainment, therefore, was too unimpor- 
tant to be considered, and he stayed and stayed on with 
patience. He strove to bear the reflection that Bosalie 
loved him not. He endeavoured to support the conviction 
that his poverty rendered his love a presumption, which 
deserved the punishment it met. There was one misery, 
however, which he could not bear, and that was to see 
the attention which would have raised him to the gods 
bestowed upon the fashioning of such a bunch of rattling 
joints as my friend Mac. 

Certain it was that he had good reason to find &ult 
with Rosalie's taste. She had gone on from bad to worse 
till she had been detected in learning half a dozen words 
of English, and, moreover, in giving Mac lessons in 
French, over a certain little fortune-telling flower, called 
a Marguerite. This lesson always began with je iaime^ 
and ended with d 2a foliey and, as Mac stooped his spec- 
tacles over the pretty fingers of his mistress to regard the 
magic leaves, it is no wonder if the proximity acted some- 
what upon his nerves. He found himself paying compli- 
ments in spite of his teeth, and of his French too; talked 
of her hands being extremelyment blanches till the young 
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sorceress was afraid of having them snapped off, and of 
lips astrndahi/nglyment roagesy till she began to dread his 
playing the vampire. 

Things went on for some time delightfully; Bosalie 
became the companion of Mac's peregrinations, and he 
began to talk of being dxina amcmr. Upon this subject, 
however, he was assured that he was not yet qualified to 
talk, as it required excellent French to enter into all the 
elegant minutiaa which made it interesting. 

Strange, incomprehensible, exquisite little Rosalie. No 
sooner had Mac left her than her face waned from its 
mirth into an expression of the most touching melan- 
choly. She turned from mountain to lake till her eyes 
swam with, apparently, the reluctant tremors of her 
heart, and her endeavours to sing herself happy were sad 
as the last melody of the expiring swan — 

<' De colline en oolline en vain portant ma vue 
Da sad a Faqoilon, de Taurore ou conchant, 
Je parcours tons les points de Fimmense etendue, 
Et je dis, nulle part le bonheur ne m'attend/' 

Soon afterwards, she was found weeping bitterly, in the 
summer-house, by Madame. Why did pretty Rosalie 
weep? She wept, in sooth, with laughing at Meesber 
Mac. 

One morning, she danced down from her chamber the 
loveliest and most fantastic native that Berne ever pro- 
duced ; and this costume, in which she had more than 
once been painted by Carl, and which she consequently 
considered peculiarly becoming to her beauty, she con- 
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turned to wear for several days, whether out of complir 
ment to one cavalier, or for the purpose of mortifying the 
other, we have not, as yet, heen ahle to discover. Mac 
hecame more and more enamoured, and made up his 
mind to bring her to the point of yes or no, on the first 
opportunity : Rosalie at the same time being determined 
not to satisfy his curiosity. She was all that heart could 
desire in the presence of Madame and the rest of the 
house; but the usual hours for walking in the woods 
were precisely those on which it was necessary to attend 
to a feathered prot^g^. For some time he was contented 
with airing himself before her vineK^lad lattice, to watch 
the pretty iq>ectacle of her teaching the detestable little 
wretch, with a ribbon round his leg, the accomplishment 
of flying — to feast upon the beautiful turn of her arms, 
the animation of her countenance, the endearing expres- 
sions with which she tossed him up, and extended her 
sweet finger to receive him. In short, the perpetual 
variety of her character would have filled a heart as big 
as Mont Blanc. She was not one beauty — she was a 
whole paradise of beauties. What, then, must have been 
the effect produced upon poor Mac, who was only a b^in- 
ner in the art of love ? He was penetnited with darts 
from head to foot, and felt that he could have roared like 
a bull in the arena. 

This could not last ; and, in fine, when he had gazed 
himself blind upon the picture of angelic innocence, and 
wished in vain that he was either the little bird or the 
cat, that he might be revenged upon it^ he called up to 
the window — 
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" Mademoiselle Rossely, voulez vous many me ?" 

^'Oh, mon Dieu, Meester Mac, je suis d6jk marine! 
Yoil^, mon petit mari!" Tossing up her nondescript, 
^^ Ah, comme il bailie !" 

^^ Mais j'ai besoin parler seriously." 

*^ Tout k rheure, Monsieur Mac. Mon mari a besoin 
de son diner. Allez vous en ! allez !" 

With that she closed the casement, and Mac inconti- 
nently walked off, to make his proposals to Madame her- 
self. 

Such an event could not fail to make a remarkable sen- 
sation in the house. The elders were enchanted, Rosalie 
did not know whether to laugh or to cry, and the young 
painter, who was made a confidant, by the way of punish- 
ment for having presumed to be unhappy, became as pale 
as death. 

Carl had, indeed, for some days, been growing more 
and more depressed. People in his situation are pecu- 
liarly sensitive, and unable to disguise their feelings. 
Every passing word, therefore, which Rosalie chanced to 
address to him, seemed to carry with it a degree of cold 
cruelty, to which he could not help replying with a look 
or tone resembling reproach. The young lady, on the 
day of Mac's proposals, chose to fire at this species of im- 
pertinence, complained to her cher Ecosaois, and declared 
her resolution of taking the painter to task the moment 
she could find an occasion. 

The occasion was found the same evening. Carl took 
his usual hour, when the hills of the Black Forest were 
blazing with the red sunset, to steal off with his colour- 
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box^ and catch the varied hues from a romantic old wood 
hard by. He sat himself down upon a moss-grown stump, 
and endeavoured to forget in his art the smart of hopeless 
love — of insulted poverty. Alas, his hand was unsteady, 
his mind was astray, and his pencil had lost its brilliancy. 
He flung it in despair amongst the flowers at his feet ; his 
delight in it was gone ; his anticipations of fame were 
destroyed; Rosalie had signed his death-warrant. He 
had conducted himself towards her with unobtrusive hu- 
mility — ^with silent devotion; and she had treated him 
with coldness — ^with contempt — ^with t3Tanny. She was 
about to sell herself to a creature which was neither man 
nor beast, before his very face, and without one compimo- 
tious look. He would forget — ^he would detest ; that was 
to say, he would cherish — he would worship her memory 
whilst he lived, and have a glorious revenge hereafter in 
leaving her the conviction of his sufferings. He had just 
come to this noble resolution when, approaching by the 
winding pathway, he was startled by the light quick step 
of Rosalie herself. 

^* No ceremony, Monsieur," she said hastily, as he at- 
tempted to rise. " I never use any myself— I will only 
trouble you to make room for me." 

Carl was struck by the unusual colour in her cheeks, 
and an indefinable desperation in her eyes, as he obeyed. 

'^ I have had some trouble to find you," she continued^ 
'^ and am a little out of breath, as you perceive. You 
never told me where you were gping." 

^^ Alas ! what reason had I to expect that I should have 
had the happiness of your company?" 
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^^ It is a happiness which you oould, perhaps, have very 
stoically spared." 

"Madame!" 

"Bosalie, Monsieur. I have known you four years, 
and I choose to be called Rosalie ; and now Bosalie de- 
mands in what she has offended you ?" 

" Pardon me, Madame ; I am not aware that" — 

" Yes, Monsieur, you are aware ; or, if you are not, I 
will inform you, as a secret, that you have been highly 
offended." 

Carl, who had hitherto kept his head averted, to con- 
ceal his agitation, turned round to regard her. She was 
watching him with a penetrating look, and he fancied 
that her lips were trembling. Was it an artifice to throw 
him off his guard, and make him ridiculous? He had 
no doubt of it, and his reply was shaped with coldness 
accordingly. 

" Monsieur," she said, " I think you are very proud." 

" I am glad of it, Madame. When the poor cease to 
be proud, the chances are that they will become servile." 

"I do not think that, in your particular case, there 
would be any such danger. Be proud of the endowments 
of nature which you have received in lieu of those of for- 
tune, but do not be unjust to those whose case happens 
unluckily to be the reverse." 

" Unjust, Madame ?" 

" Yes, Monsieur, unjust, in believing that I have pre- 
sumed upon my father's wealth to treat you in a manner 
unbecoming your merit. Do not deny that you have 
done me this wrong ; and do not deny that it is a wrong 
of a most unfeeling, almost unpardonable nature." 
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Her voice stopped in a tiemor. Carl was confused. 
He felt that, if he had been wrong, he had been very 
wrong ; but he was by no means sure that he had not 
been right. 

" Well then," she resumed, in a more lively but not 
less agitated vein, ^^ you will not make the amende ? Or 
perhaps you are too proud to know how ? I will even 
try to teach you. Do you be Bosalie and I will be Mon- 
sieur Carl." 

He felt certain that she was turning him into ridicule, 
and looked graver than ever. 

^^ Madame," he commenced, with an attempt to expos- 
tulate—— 

"No, Mademoiselle," she interrupted. "I tell you I 
am Monsieur Carl ; and I beg that, as you have Rosalie's 
character in charge at present, you will do nothing to 
make it appear unamiable. In the first place, that face 
is not a bit like hers, which is the picture of good temper, 
gentleness, and humility. Look at the face which, in her 
generosity, she assumes for you — ^meek, penitent, and 
apologetic. You never looked half so irresistible in your 
life." She then continued in "her mock character — '^ Ro- 
salie, I feel deeply penetrated by the opportunity which 
you have given me of explaining my conduct" — 

" No, Madame, no ; I never should presume to explain." 

"Rosalie" — she persisted, placing her hand upon his 
mouth — "you are aware that I feel a deep interest in 
you. Considering the unpropitious eye which parents 
are apt to cast upon all suitors but the wealthy, a raahly 
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advised interest; nay, I have even ventured to be dissa- 
tisfied with your attentions to others, though I know that 
it was not in your power to bestow them elsewhere, 
whatever your inclinations might have been. I have 
been rash — ^I have been wrong; but the faults which 
arise from affection are surely the easiest to forgive." 

"Forgive — ^forgive them then," exclauned Carl, com- 
pletely thrown off his guard by the pathetic earnestness 
with which she pleaded for him. " Bosalie, on my knees 
I acknowledge that you have penetrated the wretched 
secret of my heart. I acknowledge the fault which has 
em,«d fton> it To„ h.ye .poiL for me the wort, 
which I dared not speak for myself." 

"I will do more," she replied — ^^*I will answer. My 
e«.<to»t h« been in oWlL to eommond. which I 
could not dispute. I have laboured till my heart sick- 
ened to avert the consequences which that obedience has 
brought upon me ; and I have determined that my parents 
shall not have to repent the misdeed of making me the 
victim of evil arrangements. You see me as I am, a wild, 
vain girl, with but little wit and less prudence ; but still 
I feel that I have a heart, and courage to undertake won- 
ders for those who are dear to it" (her breath was drawn 
with increasing difficulty, and she concluded with a gush 
of tears) ; " a courage that only shrinks from the contem- 
plation that I am betraying the feeUngs of my soul to one 
who has no wish to profit by them." 

Her lover knelt in silent bewilderment. He was a 

new creation. He was a man snatched up from the 

grave. 

11 
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The next morning Mac in vain called under his mis- 
tress's window ^^ ou ettez v<msf and vainly did Madame 
seek to lament to Carl her expectation of company who 
would require the use of his apartment. The little 
anonymous hird, having finished his flying lessons, had 
been dismissed to his native freedom, and not a brush 
nor a scrap of canvass was to be found firom garret to 
cellar. It was clear that Rosalie and Carl had gone to 
take views ; and as it was presently found that the car- 
riage and horses were also missing, it was suspected that 
these views were somewhat distant. 

In the course of a few hours the equipage returned ; 
and, to set at rest all useless surmise, a letter was pro- 
duced from Madame Carl. This little document was, as 
might be expected, a model for all compositions of the 
kind. It began with such touching entreaties for pardon, 
and ended with such affectionate compliments to Meester 
Mac, that the whole party were in a puzzle what to do. 
But five minutes before. Monsieur had absolutely torn his 
wig to pieces for rage ; Madame had burnt the memory of 
her daughter upon a funeral pile, composed of all her 
lover's sketches ; and Mac had been seriously lamenting 
that he had never learnt the sword exercise. In five 
minutes afterwards, all was revolutionized: Madame's 
clouds went off, d 2a Frangoiaey in showers; Monsieur 
wiped the snuff-drop from his nose ; and Mac magnani- 
mously declared, ^^ Je aUez it cheval apris lui pour par^ 

Very little remains to be told. Carl was very shortly 
again seen sketching in the environs of the old chateau ; 
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while his happy wife, considerably more steady, and not 
a whit less delightful, reclined by his side, and amused 
herself with improving the French of honest Mac. The 
art which he thought had jilted him returned in greater 
strength than ever; whilst, with a laudable anxiety for 
his improvement, Bosalie supplied him with little land- 
scape figures as fast as he could paint them. There was 
only one stumbling-block in the way of his celebrity, 
and that was — ^he never again found his pockets empty. 
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beauty, might almost wield the bow of the proud day- 
god, whither hast thou flown ? Tell, oh ! tell me where ?" 

Echo. " Tell me where T 

J^laa (in low tones). ''Here are two voices! which 
way shall I tend ? One of these speakers must be she, 
the wandering nymph, whose melancholy voice still lives 
all disembodied, yet with maiden truth pursues her long- 
lost lover — ^the other should be Hercules. Til pause, and 
hail once more. (Aloud.) And where art thou, Alcides ? 
I will but pause to plunge my pitcher in this crystal 
stream, and then will join thee. Speak again. Lion-tamer, 
that I may know which of these rival tones is true, which 
false ! One calls through briers into the forest's gloom — 
the other through the diamond-spangled spray on yonder 
flowery bank. Shall I, through tangled thickets seek out 
that path, or by the shadowy margin of the streamlet, 
follow this?" 

Ikho. " FoUow this r 

R/las. " 'Tis well, but there is mystery here — a super- 
natural dread comes over me — and a strange longing. 
The murmurs of the woodland seem to breathe contempt 
on human greatness ; and I, an Argonaut, sworn to the 
cause of Greece and glory, listen ! 'Tis strange ! Hark ! 
The winds, as they howl through the tall pines, cry, ' What 
avails it?'" 

Echo. "What avails it?" 

S/laa. '' And thou too ! Nay, that is no thought of 
Hercules, and I must to the thicket ! False Echo ! hast 
thou forgot thy lost one, and wouldst thou tempt a Gre- 
cian hero to thy magic bowers, thou archetype of empti- 
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ness! Be true to thy first love, and lose not all that 
dignifies thy melancholy being — ^thy faith ! Thou heart- 
persuasive, vocal memory of disappointed hope ; thy elo- 
quence, to lure me from the path of Fame, is vain/' 

Echo. " Fame is vain !" 

Rflaa. ^^ What meaning iteration ! ' Fame is vain' — 
and is it not indeed ? Alas ! I must away ! This soft- 
ness is enfeebling." 

(As he stoops to fill his pitcher, a beautiful face is seen 
smiling beneath the surface, and he starts back, awe- 
struck by the apparition, while from under the curtail^ of 
a neighbouring cascade, is heard this incantation :) 

First Nymph. " Within the world, there is an inner 
world ; beyond the world there is a farther world. What 
is this world to thee ! The wind is the voice of the gods, 
and it sings of the glory of nature. Jove speaks in the 
thunder of heaven, and our father in the booming of 
waves. Shall there not be ears to hear? When all 
nature is listening, shall man alone be deaf? Mortal, 
whose step is the step of Apollo, and whose arm is the 
arm of Maw; what is human glory ?-what is human 
fame ? Man perishes like the leaf in the autumn, and his 
voice passeth away — ^but the sea endureth for ever. Na- 
tions are swept like the sand from the face of the desert — 
their trace is no more seen — ^but the voice of the wind is 
eternal. We are the handmaids of nature ; we talk with 
the thunder of heaven ; we sport with the wind and the 
tempest; we ride on the arc of the iris; we sit on the ^ 

evening cloud, and listen to the song of our father, when 
the proud waves fall on ^ the far-resounding shore.' We \ 
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ccmverse with the heart of nature : — let us oonveiBe with 
thine I" 

Second Nymph. ^^ Mortal, the Dryads are our brethren. 
The tones of the deep forest have spoken to thj heart in 
m3n9tery : but to us they are familiar. Unheard by thee 
are the anthems of the stars : — ^they sing to us the live- 
long night. Thou hast sighed at the song of the newly* 
mated bird — ^thou hast rejoiced at the shrill cry of the 
cicala, and listened in dreamy trance to the drone of the 
twilight beetle ; thou hast fellowship with these things, 
though thou understandest them not. What is human 
fame 7 what human glory to the great heart of nature ? 
Come and dwell with us. Thou shalt hear the song of 
the stars, thou shalt commune with the winds. Thou 
shalt live to smile at the littleness of Fame, and grieve 
over the baseness of glory !" 

St/las. ^^ A spell is upon me I What means this long- 
ing emptiness of heart I Ye spirits of the air and wave, 
of whom our seers have so long told us, forgive my unbe- 
lief ! I feel the nothingness of human pride, and at your 
breath, all the bright dreams of my ambition are fading 
in thin air. What now to me is the yellow fleece of Col- 
chis, the gilded triumph, sordid booty, and the loud 
praise of the Amphictyons ! There is a world beyond, of 
higher powers and loftier elements. I feel within my 
soul desires that these things cannot satisfy. Leave 
me not desolate— companionless ! If that a mortal eye 
may look upon your beauties, spirits, appear ! I would 
talk with you face to face ; ay, though the sight should 
blast me." 
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Chorus of Nymphs. "We have built thee a bower far 
fix>iii the haunts of men, where thou mayst listen to the 
▼oices of the gods breathing through all created things. 
We are the handmaids of Nature — ^we will make thee her 
interpreter. The mountains shall speak to thee, and the 
sea discourse of her treasures. Thou shalt read the lan- 
guage of the skies, and the earth shall converse as a bro- 
ther. Thou shalt sing the songs of destiny. Thou shalt 
translate the laws of Jove. The shepherd shall hear thee, 
as he watches on the hillside. Young lovers, as they sit 
silently by the streamlet, writing sweet thoughts upon the 
crystal mirror, shall feel thy presence, and listen with 
their hearts, to thy unspoken words. There is life in the 
waters, and purity in the enchanted stream. Drink then, 
and purge away the dross of earth. Drink, that the veil 
may rise !'' (He drinks, and the nymphs appear.) 

Rfhs. " Ineffable beauty I Oh, ye supernal powers ! 
how nature from your glance takes added loveliness. 
The forest glows in gold, and molten silver sparkles and 
dashes round you. Diamonds in hue, the spray-drops of 
the water-fall lie on the emerald grass, and every wild 
flower shines a living gem. Old, venerable faces gaze 
upon me from the now transparent trunks of time-worn 
trees, and visages of beauty peer forth fix)m shrub and 
vine, till all things seem instinct with life and being. 
Even matter forms no barrier to my vision, but all its 
hidden secrets lie exposed. Can this, then, be the world 
— ^my world !'' 

HercaUa. "Hylas! lost HylasI where, oh where art 
thou ?" 
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Echo. « Where art thou T 

(As Hylas turns to reply, the bank crumbles beneath 
him, and he sinks, terrornstricken, into the arms of the 
nymphs, who bear him down the current.) 

Third Nymph. (Crowning the youth with a wreath of 
water-plants.) ^^ Nay ; let the hero chase the melancholy 
maid. Who follows fame, pursues an empty sound. Let 
Echo lead him on his destined way. Look not alarmed, 
fair youth. This diadem of Lethean flowers hath power 
to lull into eternal sleep the memory of all ills. To the 
gods, all things are beautiful, and just, and right. Man's 
grosser vision views them by reflection in the warped 
mirror of his grovelling passions. The world was not yet 
ripe for thee, a poet, favoured with Apollo's fire ; and we, 
by his command, have rendered thee immortal." 



Calitornia. 
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<*He that it rich ia wiM^ thi/ on hi« head 

Oioir]CiiU^«anl» 



Behold the prize ! The world's high boon- 

Rare, yellow, glittering gold ! 
No longer hidden from bright noon, 
And sought by spells beneath the moon — 
But flashing in the early sun, 
Flaunting the eye of every one ; 
Ui)on the field, within the wood. 
Beside the rock, beneath the flood. 
Through parallels of latitude 

Beaching to depths untold ! 

Away, away 1 How can we pause ? 
The price of that supreme applause 
Which coldest hearts must move. 
Whose power the patient Patriarch knew- 
Thus far denied to me — to you ; 
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Here presses on the ardent gaze, 
And prompts a nervous arm to raise 
And '^ once for all" the combat try, 
For Power, for Fame, for Victory — 
It may be, e'en for Love ! 

I know thy high resolve to be 
The apostle of true destiny — 

The Mentor of thy race ; 
But what avails such purpose bold 
Against the subtle power of gpld ? 

With Mida^t face to face, 
Thou art but ocean's conquering son 
Nelson — ^without a ship or gun — 
And I am Jesse's stripling one 
Without his sling. 

The power to save 

Must mingle with the wish to bless ; 
Such hopes to us this side the grave 

Grow daily less and less : 
Forth, then, to where such laurels wait, 
Through rocky pass or dangerous strait. 

Tet, as we chase the setting sun 

Towards reahns whose very dust is gold,- 
Whose furrows, spai^ling in the day, 
Disdain to drink the heavenly ray, 
But spurn it back upon the sky 
In gorgeous eflfrontery — 
And deem the goal still cheaply won 
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At coBt of all that's fair and bold, 
Shall no grave doubt intrude, to mar 
The trophies of th' Hesperian war ? 

'Tis said that Plutus ne'er bestows 

His power, though sought thro' fires and snows ; 

And for each drachm, at best but lent, 

Extorts a stem equivalent ! 

The blaze enkindled by his smile 

Is that of " some volcanic isle," 

Whose lurid light, malign, unblest. 

Puts out '^ the sunshine of the breast !" 



Ah, speak not thus ! And yet from thee 
The word is just and true to me : 
How oft, at every devious turn 
Of fate, we vowed the lure to spurn ! 
And now, for one to leave thy side 
To wander thus so darik, so wide. 
And that one me ! It needs must be 
The ne plus of apostacy ! 

Tet as I linger on the strand. 
Detained by thine unflattering hand, 
While at my feet the turbid tide 
Of Pactolus is rolling wide. 
Bear witness how with honest eye 
I plead the long-drawn agony 
Of late, of early hope deferred. 



<t^t '^taxl-^nuh ^nniarh. 
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The last hue of crimson was dying away in the west, 
the summer s day was drawing to its close, when, issuing 
forth from a forest glade, a princely band of nobles slowly 
wended their way towards the stately towers of the feudal 
Chateau of Tancarville. First rode there Craon de Mont- 
ford, youBg and brave ; then-more in years, and greater 
in wisdom — ^the bold Bertram de Clisson ; and lastly, sur- 
rounded with a retinue of esquires and pages, and the 
centre of a group of knights, whose dancing plumes were 
mirrored in the river as they passed, came, on a white and 
prancing palfrey, the fair and lovely Isoline, daughter 
and heiress of Raoul, Lord of Tancarville. 

'^ I spoke not," said the gentle girl to the knight at her 
ride, «I spoke not of my unknown champion, my deli- 
verer indeed. Monsieur de Montenay, that you should 
play the braggart. Methinks I see you now challenging 
my father to mortal combat, before King Philip-le-Bel, as 
did the Sire de Harcourt, some ten years back; or, save 
the mark, throwing your gauntlet at the feet of Bertram 
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de Clisson yonder, whom your deeda of battle have driven 
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^^ Nay, think not of him/' smiled the courteous De Clis- 
son ; " to your adventure, lady." 

. ^^ I was returning home from Bouen, six months agO| 
ay, just six months to-day. It was the eve before you 
joined my father's household, Alain de Boye.'' 

With an open brow, and a lightsome eye, the dependant 
on her father's bounty (one of those hireling combatants 
so common in France at the period of our tale, and 
whose swords were at the service of the highest bidder 
for the time being), thus addressed, approaching nearer 
the group whom he had followed at a short distance, 
respectfully answered the lady in the affirmative. 

'^ He was a gallant youth," she continued, ^^ and a noble 
one to boot. The night had closed upon us about three 
leagues &om hence, at that beautiful spot where the road, 
leaving the windings of the river, first enters ihe forest. 
Trees, river, clifb, and hills shone forth with exquisite 
distinctness in the clear light of the rising moon. Though 
urged not to proceed, but to remain during the night at 
the convent of our Holy Mother, which we were then 
passing, the illness of my father, tidings of which had 
caused my sudden departure from Rouen, would allow me 
to brook no delay. Daring and defying all danger, I 
hurried forward, despite the entreaties of the small body 
of my father's retainers who attended me. We had not 
gone far, before the weather changing unexpectedly, the 
deep and starry sky was in a few minutes covered with 
clouds, the moon concealed, and the darkness around so 
intense that, each moment fearful of losing our way, it 
was with the utmost difficulty we managed to proceed. 

12 
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Thus situated, judge of my horror on finding ourselves 
suddenly surrounded by a troop of forest brigands. My 
father's coward hirelings fled, leaving me to the tender 
mercies of these thieves. They were snatching the rings 
from my ears, one had unclasped a jewelled necklace from 
my throat, gems that in all Normandy have not their 
equal, when, attracted by my cries, the unknown cham* 
pion sprang among us and drew his sword. I saw the 
splintered steel flash in the darkness ; I closed my eyes 
amidst blows and groans on every side, and before my 
Lord of Montmorenci, who was also returning ftom 
Rouen, could come up with assistance, the terrified and 
wounded ruffians disappeared. My deliverer was about 
to address me, and I to thank him in fitting terms— for 
his prowess spoke his rank — ^when, on hearing De Mont- 
morenci call me by name, the stranger, with a hurried 
farewell, and imploring me to reserve my thanks until we 
met again, vanished from my side. In the darkness it 
was impossible to discover his features ; were we to meet 
again, I question if I should even recognise him — ^' 

^^ Then his name ?" inquired De Clisson. 

^* Is unknown to me," replied Isoline. '^ That he heard 
mine I am certain, and therefore marvel that he has 
never been to Tancarville." 

^^ Mayhap, fair lady, this unknown gallant does not 
carry his heart upon his sleeve," pettishly interrupted De 
Montenay, who had rejoined the party. 

'^ Sir, will you hear me?" Isoline was about to take an 
angry notice of his words, but checking herself, con- 
tinued — '^ I do wonder much that he has never been to 
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Tancarville to reclaim a poniard, which was found and pre- 
sented to me by one of the servants of the Count de Mont- 
morenci. Know any of ye its owner, good my lords ? It 
is of rare and curious workmanship, most delicately 
wrought, and on the blade deeply carved, was the motto 
^jvsqv!^ mart' But see, we are arrived. Ha ! what was 
that?" 

A distant peal of thunder was heavily echoed among 
the hills around them. Isoline cast her eyes down the 
valley, as she crossed the drawbridge of the Chateau of 
Tancarville ; all was calm, lovely, and still — ^the stillness 
and repose of a summer's eve. 

^' Was I not right, when we parted hence at noon, sweet 
maid T cried De Montenay, pleased at the fulfilment of his 
evU predictions. « Fair as this July day commenced, I 
knew that it would close in thunder and storm. We are 
arrived in time ; a fearful and an angry night is nigh !" 
And springing from his saddle, he attempted to assist Iso- 
line to dismount. 

''I thank you, Count de Montenay, but can alight 
without your aid ; my steed is of the same mood as her 
mistress, and affects you not. Tet stay, messieurs," she 
continued, as the nobles were entering the castle, ^' there 
was one of you to whom I had wherewithal to say. Who 
was it ? — ^who was it ?" mused the vain and tyrannical 
beauty. " I do remember now, it was Alain — ^Alain de 
Boye, my father^s favourite man-at-arms. Call him back, 
Count de Montfort, he passes by the postern yonder." 
And Craon de Montfort hastening to obey the imperious 
command, soon brought De Boye to her presence. 
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The appearance of the man-at-arms was prepoBseasmg 
in the extreme. His person fine and noble ; his bearing 
active, yet graceful. A playful smile on his lips bespoke 
the lightness of his heart, without so far destroying the 
expression of his face as to interfere with the determined 
resolution displayed therein. But now, blushing to his 
brows, his look of fearless frankness vanished as his eyes 
met the sneering lips, and the ridiculous affectation of 
solemn respect with which the lords of high and noble 
blood around admitted him, a hireling combatant^ to their 
circle. 

His reception was not unnoticed or unfelt for by Isoline. 

^^ I heard my father say this morning,'' she began, '^ that 
you are about to quit his service and our castle for Paris. 
He has urged this on you for the advancement of your 
fortunes; and while he loses his most faithful servant, 
has the gratification of giving to his monarch one, of 
whom were there more in France, her enemies would 
have learned to rue her name ere now. Since you have 
entered the Chateau of Tancarville, I owe you much in 
thanks for many services ; slight and trivial as some may 
deem them, they would, in more instances than one, have 
added nobility to the noble. Accept, with every wish for 
your success,'' she concluded, ^^ accept in my name a 
purse, which the seneschal of the castle will give you, 
containing one hundred marks of gold." 

'^ Lady !" exclaimed Alain de Roye, blushing yet more 
deeply, as though even pained at the nature of the gift, 
and dropping on his knee, ^^ I am an outcast^ not knowing 
whence I sprung, — am poor, but do not need your gold. 
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My sword suffices for me, go where I may ; but if I dare 
presume on services which you named — ^if I dare crave a 
boon — ^if one who, midst the fair and lovely of this earth, 
never yet knew or had a friend, might from the loveliest 
and the fairest of them all entreat a boon" — and as he 
glanced upwards at her face, the tears shining in her large 
eyes reassured him, while he whispered in almost inau** 
dible tones — ^^^then, for services tendered in moments the 
happiest of my life, you will allow me to look upon the 
poniard you mentioned but now, before I depart." 

The nobles laughed ; but the firm voice and contracted 
brow of Isoline checked their mirth. " You shall see it," 
she said, '^ now — ^instantly. Remember it well, and the 
motto that it bears ; and if ever, when far from here, you 
meet the man who should have claimed it long ago, tell 
him, that she who owes her life to him, fondly hopes that 
he will one day receive his poniard from her hand. 
Follow me." And, dismissing the astonished and won- 
dering nobles, she led the way, while Alain de Boye fol- 
lowed his young and beautiful guide to the armoury of 
the castle. 

At the end of a large and spacious gallery hung with 
tapestry was the chamber in question. Its walls were 
decorated with suits of armour, coats of mail, banners, 
spears, and warlike implements of all description. Cross- 
ing it, Isoline led the way to a small Gothic apartment, in 
which, from a few old aad rejected suits of armour, and 
one or two imperfect or unfinished ones, a stranger would 
have at once recognised the sanctum or chosen abode of 
the armourer of the castle, a personage always retained in 
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a feudal stronghold of such power and extent as the Char 
teau of Tancarville. 

Pierre Martel, the old retamer who held such station in 
the house of Baoul de Tancarville, was one of those spoilt 
followers, and tolerated speakers of truth, which w«re, 
even at that remote period, to he found in great families. 
At a sign from the mistress, whom he yet treated as a 
child, and whose visits to the garrulous old man's chamher 
were not unfrequent, he resumed his seat without the 
slightest feeling of impropriety, while IsoUne, also taking 
a chair, heckoned Alain de Boye to approach her. 

'' Most dearly are you welcome, noble mistress," com- 
menced the armourer, not deigning to bestow the slightest 
notice on the man^1>anns, whose appearance in the apartr 
ment was, in his opinion, under ahnost any circumstances, 

^' Show my father's man-at-arms the poniard with the 
pearl hilt, which I gave into your safe keeping some six 
months since." 

" Ay, lady. That, studded with pearls and many pre- 
cious jewels, the noble Henri brought from the infidels in 
Palestine." 

"No, Pierre!" she exclaimed, "the one which I en- 
trusted to your best care, to be restored if ever claimed 
by him who perilled his life for mine the night I came 
from Rouen." 

After a long search, three or four splendid daggers hav- 
ing been produced in vain, partiy, as Isoline suspected, to 
enable Martel to recount the history of each, the one in 
question made its appearance. It was, as already de- 
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seribed, of beautiful workmanship, the hilt thickly covered 
with pearhi, and bearing on the blade the motto, ^^j'uaqu'd, 
martr 

'' Alain de Boye/' said Isoline, ^' your request has been 
complied with. There is the dagger — ^mark it well." 

^^In sooth, it has not got its fellow, lady — rare and 
costly," interrupted Martel, " but not like these from Pa- 
lestine. Now I bethink me, the Count de Montenay 
wears such a sword — ^the hilt at least." 

^' Heaven forefend !" exclaimed Isoline. 

'^No," continued Martel, ^^the Count de Montena/s 
weapon ne'er saw Damascus, and this is of as pure, as ex- 
quisite a steel — ^" 

^' As is this sword," said Alain, in a tone which he felt 
could not &il to attract the attention of Isoline. And 
while he spoke, unsheathing the weapon at his side, he 
bared it to the gaze of the armourer. 

" Mother of mercy !" exclaimed the old man, " they are 
alike — ^the same pure steel — ^the same device — ^the motto 
on the blade 'jusqu'd, mort^ Do my old eyes deceive me? 
-—or by the saints 1 my mistress has not &r to send to 
find the owner of this toy. I little thought it was a hire- 
ling combatant — ^her father's — " 

With a face burning with blushes Alain dared to look 
towards the spot occupied by Isoline. The chair was 
vacant ; she had glided from the room. 

^^ This is an awkward matter," growled the armourer. 
^< Methinks, Sir Ejiight of the Poniard, you are in a fair 
chance of being hung by the neck from one of the old 
trees opposite the castle ditch. What! stricken dumb 
with fear?'* 
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Before Alain could reply, a messenger entered fiom 
Isoline, desiring the instant attendance of the armourer 
in her chamber. Still rooted and spell-bound to the spot^ 
the man-at-arms remained. Moments, that seemed ages, 
wore slowly away. At length he heard the heavy foot- 
falls of the armourer as he crossed the hall. He returned, 
the bearer of the dagger, and of a cold and haughty com- 
mand — ^that Alain de Boye should quit the Ch&teau of 
Tancarville that moment, and for ever ! 

The revel was at its very gayest, the sounds of min- 
strelsy echoed through the ancient hall, and Raoul of 
Tancarville was smiling in inward triumph at seeing him- 
self surrounded at his banquei-board by some of the first 
blood in France, attracted thither, as he well knew, by 
the far-famed charms and wealth of his only child, when 
she, more radiant than ever, took her place by his side. 
Very young, and very beautiful, scarcely seventeen, every 
eye in the hall was fixed upon her. Bowing with ease 
and grace from a chair placed high upon the dais, covered 
with Eastern carpets of scarlet, glittering with worked 
gold, Isoline, robed simply in white, seemed, amidst the 
warlike men around her, like an apparition from another 
world. Her skin was dazzling fair ; her hair, both dark 
and bright, was gemmed and starred with jewels, en- 
twined around her brows, as it were, the emblems of all 
that was pure and true within. These were surmounted 
by a wreath of large pale roses, that suited well the lan- 
guid loveliness of her smiles that night. But after awhile 
her aspect changed ; pride and anger shaded her scornful 
brow as, when the first pause in the bursts of song and 
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music which had welcomed her to the chamber occurred, 
she made a sign to Pierre Martel, who stood the foremost 
of a group of privileged retainers at the bottom of the 
hall. On the armourer approaching her, she bent for- 
ward, and demanded in a low but authoritative tone, ^^ Is 
he gone ? " 

^^ Far away ere this, fair mistress. The churl quitted 
the castle on the inst^ant. Your command was enough. 
He waited not for your father's servants to drive him 
hence." 

« Enough," said Isoline, waving him from her. 

Then arose a loud and stirring strain of music through 
the hall, and the joyous voice of youth, as with a hand of 
nerve it raised the red wine-cup high, shouted in thrilling 
chorus ; then full many a deed of chivalry flowed forth 
in song, as the harp-chords echoed the glorious triumphs 
of France in the East, and the shrill note of the clarion 
bore back every mind to the plams of Palestine ; then 
friend pledged friend, and hands were grasped in amity 
across the rich and princely board. Never was there 
feast like that of Tancarville ; never yet had the haughty 
daughter of Baoul dealt such sparkling smiles on all; 
never had the shout with which Baoul's name was pledged 
rang so high, or swelled so freely out as now ; and now— 
a vivid flash of lightning glared suddenly around, and, 
with scarcely the interval of a second, the hollow roar of 
thunder shook the hall to its foundations I Flash aftei* 
flash, peal upon peal, in terrible succession, struck fear 
into the strongest hearts. The music ceased. The guests 
crowded together, awe-struck and terrified, as though the 
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last day were come. A terrific flash of lightningj whidi 
had dimmed every eye, had passed, and the peal thai suo* 
ceeded had died away, when, amidst the momentaiy still- 
ness — ^a silence rendered by contrast almost as awful as 
that of the grave — ^the voice of Isoline might again he 
heard, inquiring anxiously of the armourer — ^^^Is he 
gone r 

A flash of hissing lightning, blazing on every aide, ac- 
companied by a peal of thunder, and the fall of a bolt of 
fire, that rent the castle to its lowest walls, ensued. The 
hall was in a moment deserted — all rushed forth ; and ere 
the scattered and frightened nobles could collect them- 
selves without, the greater portion of the Ch&teau of Tan* 
carville was a burning heap of flames. 

Now there were shrieks from within, that asked in vain 
for help. Madly and wildly raved Raoul de Tancarville, 
gazing helplessly on his child ; for none dare stir or mount 
that pyramid of fire to save her, where— saddest sight of 
all ! — ^leaning in the tottering arch of a window of the 
hall, the floor of which had given way, stood the wretched 
Isoline, imploring help. The wind, which fortunately had 
carried the flames from the wing of the castle in which 
Isoline was so perilously placed, now howled and rose to 
the force of a tempest. It wa^ thus, when abandoning all 
thought of succour fix)m without, and momentarily feeling 
her hold growing weaker on the pillar to which she clung, 
that Isoline, in hopeless despair, was about to commend 
her soul to heaven, when she perceived, amid the ruins 
below, one form — a well-known form — attempting to ap- 
'h her. She had already bent forward, and her hand 
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was grasped in his^ when the top of a narrow arch^ of 
gigantic proportions, on which he was about to place his 
foot, feU in with a terrific crash, forming a gap, although 
of inconsiderable width, yet of great depth, between them. 

"Here," cried Alain de Rove, "spring to my .arms. 
Fe« notlthe oh»m is not » wide J it appe-s." 

" I dare not — I dare not !" shrieked Isoline. " I cannot 
venture — ^I am dizzy — ^the lightning blinds me I Save me, 
Alain de Roye !'* 

Bounding forward, De Boye caught at a projecting hxxtr 
tress in the opposite wall, and clinging thus, supported 
only by the strength of his left arm, he endeavoured to 
extricate a dagger from his belt. Having accomplished 
this, and producing the poniard which Isoline had so 
lately caused to be returned to him, he worked with his 
utmost strength until he had secured it firmly in an inter- 
stice of the large stones of which the wall was composed, 
and thus formed with the hilt a support for her foot. 

" Drop gently — gently, fairest ; my arm supports thee. 
Another moment, and all will be safe." 

" I do not see the step." 

"Here," he smiled, "sweetest and bravest; here, on 
the poniard's hilt, jvsqu'ci mort'* 

She had gained the step in safety — ^had crossed the 
abyss — ^when a sharp cry rang behind her ; she turned. 
Stricken or blinded by the lightning, Alain de Boye had 
lost his slender hold, and, sight of horror ! was precipitated 
to the foot of the tower. 

One wild shriek of alarm from her lips, one glance of 
agony below, and bounding, hurrying over the mass of 
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ruins Alain had with such difficulty ascended, heedless of 
the stones as they crumbled beneath her feet^ she paused 
not till she gained the object on which her distracted gaze 
was bent. 

'^ Alain, dear Alain de Boye !'' she cried, as she clasped 
the dying man to her heart. 

^^ Jaequ'h mart" he muttered, and sighed his true and 
noble soul forth on her breast. 

When Raoul de Tancarville and his retainers ventured 
to enter the ruins, they found IsoUne, unconscious and 
heedless of their presence, still clasping the body of her 
faithful lover, Alain de Roye. 
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'TwAS at the sultry hour of noon. 
The very hottest day in June, 
A Fly, who sate upon a peach, 
Felt much inclined to make a speech. 

He was a higUy-gifted Fly, 

With polished wings and killing eye. 

And would disdain to buzz and bore 

Like C and H and twenty more. 

Whilst thus he basked in scornful ease. 

He saw a Bee among the peas. 

Filling his arms and thighs with honey. 

As Bothschild fills his bags with money. 

Fly marked the insect as he toiled ; 

" My poor friend Hum, you'll sure be broiled," 

Politely sneering he began, — 

^^ This is a day when bee and man 

Should leave alike their painful task. 

And be content to bum and baski 
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But lo ! his legs had lost their spring ; 
The nectarous gum weighs down his wing ; 
His limhs, all glued, together cling ; 
He flounders, pauses, labours, tires, 
Sinks deep-sinks deepei^and expires. 

'Twas then the bee, with look sedate, 
Spoke like a judge upon his fate : 
^^ Poor fluttering thing ! such is the measure 
Dealt out to those who live for pleasure ! 
Awhile in Fortune's sun they bask, 
And pity labour's humble task ; 
But brief their joy : too soon elated. 
Too quickly pleased, too quickly sated ; 
When gorged with joys, or wise with age. 
They seek their limbs to disengage, 
Indulgence weakens all their powers ; 
In useless struggles pass the hours ; 
They waste in premature decay. 
And unregretted pass away : 
While we who still pursue the cause 
Of nature's bidding, virtue's laws. 
When we have worked fix)m mom to night. 
Be view past moments with delight; 
Health nerves our limbs, and sweetens rest. 
And all our pleasures keep their zest !" 
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ycu^ said the little frippier, peering at me through his 
ferret-like eyes. 

" And why me particularly T I asked. 

'^ Because/' was the epigrammatic reply, ^^ the cloak is 
very warm, and you seem very cold." 

"Let us seer 

The old-clothes-man, having called an assistant to mind 
the shop, conducted me into a little parlour, the door 
of which he carefully closed. With great difficulty he 
opened a drawer, and having taken from it a quantity of 
wearing apparel, he at last requested me to assist him in 
pulling out the cloak he had recommended. It would 
have been a sight for a Eamschatkadale — ^a half-hundred 
weight of plush, fur, and shaggy cloth — ^I felt my blood 
circulate as the old man assisted me to put it on. 

" The price ?" I demanded eagerly. 

" Two hundred francs. Monsieur." 

" What ! — ^Why the best cloak between Calais and the 
Pyrenees is not worth half that sum," I exclaimed, my 
UberaUty cooling in the Bame ratio aa my body wanned. 

" What will Monsieur be pleased to offer ?" 

"Just half." 

"Monsieur shall have it," agreed the rag-merchant, 
without another scruple. 

The roquelidre soon became mine, and after having 
paid the money and left the shop, I heard a wild, exult- 
ing laugh issue from it. I tried to turn my head, but the 
collar of my new purchase had taken it prisoner. I 
thought I never should have reached the Bureau de Dili- 
gence ; but accomplished my walk just in time to see my 

18 
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inside place forfeited. The clerk came bowing up to me, 
full of regret that my tardiness had lost me my place. 

^' Monsieur must, therefore, oblige us by taking his seat 
on the outside/' 

^^ With pleasure Y* I answered, exulting in the posses- 
sion of my cloak — and with some difficulty I mounted. 

'' With pleasure !" simultaneously echoed the less for- 
tunate outside passengers. 

We drove off. The coach being full, its progress was 
slow ; the contents-^-or rather malcontents— ^^postuloted. 
^^ It is so cold r' was the elongated firost-bitten ejaculation. 
"And 80 BUppery," rejoined the driver. Aieasonsoon 
satisfies a Frenchman, and if the diligence had proceeded 
at the same rate as Bussell's wagon, the passengers would 
not have been dissatisfied. I heard nothing around me 
but shivering and teeth-chatteting — I felt like a salaman- 
der in Iceland — ^my incendiary cloak had set me on fire ! 

'^ It is very warm !" I remarked, wiping the perspira- 
tion fix)m my brow— just as we had stopped to dear the 
snow firom the horses' hoo&. My neighbour, an elderly, 
nervous, petit-maitre, turned riiiarply round, and in the 
twinkling of an eye (a Frenchman's eye) took an inven- 
tory of my person (viz., my cloak, face, and cap), politely 
requesting a change of seats with a fellow-traveller— « 
whispering succeeded between tiie obligor and the obliged, 
none of which was audible to me, except the adjective 
"Madr 

This arrangement, however, proved fer firom unplea- 
sant, seeing that it placed me in the more agreeable vici- 
nity of a lady, whom the incessant glow of four dgais, 
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most perseveringly whified via-Orway enabled me to pro- 
nounce the prettiest (except one) I had ever seen. She 
— a woman — was freezing. I — a man — ^was burning. 
^' Charily covers a multitude of sins/' so I gallantlj made 
a resolve to change coverings — ^the lady making use of 
my cloak, while I took charity for mine. I soon disco- 
vered that / had not gained much by the exchange, for, 
after all, my cent-Jmno cloak was worth all the diaiity in 
the world for keeping out the cold. I soon became ^< cold 
as charity," the perspiration froze on my body. In a 
quarter of an hour I felt — ^no ! I could not feel at all. 

After a little more such misery, I thought I distin- 
guished a spire among the trees ; I was told that it was a 
part of Amiens — a ^' piece of Amiens." Joy at anticipation 
of a good fire and a hot meal, made me quite stoical to the 
surrender of my doak, just as the leader fell into a pit 
dug (one would think) on purpose. I lost my temper^ 
it seemed as if the horse had made a point — a freezing 
point— of stumbling just within five minutes of the con- 
smnmation of my hopes. My companions, being mostly 
Frenchmen, bore the delay with exemplary patience — I, 
having the fear of a cold supper before my eyes> would 
have vented my English impatience in bad French, but 
waa prevented by finding myself deprived of my voice on 
account of a hoarseness caused by a sudden check of per- 
spiration. 

I endeavoured to get down and walk, but I should have 
succeeded just as well in moving the stone of Sisyphus, 
or straightening the tower at Pisa, being literally fix>zen 
to my seat^ while my legB were obstinately bent on re- 
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maiBing so. In this positioii of afl&drs, the hoiBe regained 
his legs, I the equanimity of my temper ; and the pros- 
pect of a hot supper, aided by a warm dispute on the 
coach about the late fires in Lombardy, restored my 
powers of locomotion su£Giciently to enable me to alight 
firom the diligence, though not until eveiy one else had 
quitted it. 

After a good deal of hobbling, I found myself entering 
a large hall, where several persons of both sexes were 
seated round a large fire: I recognised them as my fellow- 
travellers. I was surprised to see the alacrity with which 
they made room for me ; I thanked them for their polite- 
ness. The good effects of the fire in dispelling the be- 
numbing influence of the season were visible in all their 
faces. 

''It is very cold here!" I remarked, as well as my 
hoarseness would let me. My petitrmaitre overturned his 
seat in his efforts to regain the supper-table, and the rest 
of the company soon left me in undivided possession of 
the fire-place. ^^ Pomvre gargonT occupied the interval 
of almost every spoonM of soup — and I was highly flat- 
tered that they .pWited myCL in r^^ 
cloak, and felt pleased that they conuniserated the ill 
effects it had caused me. Again a genial warmth per- 
vaded my veins, heightened by the soup I afterwards 
devoured; and it was with no little exultation that I 
remounted the vehicle, and hid myself in my invulnera- 
ble cold-dispeller. 

During the rest of the journey, my cloak was the envy 
of the passengers ; they quite begrudged the drops of 
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sweat which fell upon it firom my hair. One gentleman, 
a military person, seemed to examiae it very minutely, 
and the result of his observation was a remark en pasaanlf 
that he had never seen but one other such — ^that had been 
his, aud was stolen fix)m his cab in the neighbourhood of 
the Bue de Fripperie. The singular little Jew— his mys^ 
tery — ^and the suspicious secrecy £rom which the cloak 
had emerged — all combined to assure me that I was the 
receiver of a stolen article. But I determined not to lose 
such a valuable prize without an e£fort. I was not, how- 
ever, called on to act upon this resolution until we arrived 
at Calais. 

The officer took every opportunity of renewing his 
examination of the cloak, and when we arrived at the 
end of our journey, conceive my horror and amazement 
at finding myself and my cloak in custody of a gens- 
d'arme! 

"Sorry to trouble Monsieur," said the gentlemanly 
police officer — " we only wish the pleasure of his com- 
pany to the Bureau, for the purpose of acquainting the 
commissioner how he became possessed of this cloak." 
And with the air of a valet did this specimen of execu- 
tive politeness proceed to disencumber me of my unfor- 
tunate outer garment. 

Again did the air chill my very vitals, — again I fancied 
myself gradually undergoing the process of petrification. 
I could not walk ; a fiacre was called, and in it we pro- 
ceeded to the police office, where I found my quondam 
stage-coach companion the officer. After some prelimi- 
nary busLuess, he proceeded to examine the cloak. He 
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looked minutely at e^eiy part — ^he seemed confused — 
shook his head and sighed—-^ he looked and sighed^ and 
sighed and locdrod again.", Ek aoaa miatcihm, — ^he made 
every apology, and I the best of my way in the fiacre to 
the steam-packet office, bearing back my doak in triumph. 
A fair wind and a &vourabIe tide soon wafted us across 
the Channel ; I stepped upon the quay, glorying in the 
certainty of my safe right and title to the cloak, when I 
felt a hand holding the collar of it; I was walking out of 
my roquelaire--^« peculiar laugh succeeded. I turned my 
head, and, horror ! what did I see— the Jew 1 I made a 
convulsive grasp at the cloak, and — ^I heard the voice of 
my wife! 

^' No wonder I get such colds, Charles— here have you 
been tumbling about the bed-dothes this half-hour." 

<' But the cloak, Ellen T 

*^ What cloak ? Oh, you have been dreaming.'' 

^^ I should not wonder but I have been !" 
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Qncb more, beautifiil streamlet, I cast myself upon thy 
grassy mairgin. Once more the tall trees interlock above 
my head ; the wild bird sings in the branches, and the 
butterfly flits fix)m flower to flower among the pendant 
vines. Once more it is the sunny first of May, and young 
voices are ringing with silvery tones along the hillsides. 
But where is he who drew himself aside firom the noble 
and the lovely, the little group of choice companions, met 
here to hail the advent of the emeraldnsandaled Spring, but 
forty years ago ? Forty years ! — ^It seems as yesterday ! 

He was a singular youth; full of energy and passion 
when mingling in the strife of men — ^full of gentleness and 
sympathy in social life — ^but when alone with nature, given 
to abstract musings and melancholy thoughts. The pur- 
poses, the objects of his kind seemed trifling and inane, 
to one who felt the soul of grandeur and the sentiment of 
beauty ; one who looked up from the breathing universe 
to Him who gave language to earth, and air, and sky, and 
claimed these as his brethren. In the great volume of 
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creation he strove to read the rule of abstract rights asking 
no other guide than the finger of its Author, no other light 
than that which springs from Him ! He was not insensi- 
ble to human fame and human kindness, but they formed 
with him no active stimulus, no ruling motive. With the 
spirit of a martyr, he pursued his course and left the end 
to God. 

Here, at the root of this very tree, but forty years ago, 
sat this singular youth, gazing upon the winding brook, as 
it coursed its way from the distant highlands, under the 
shadow of the alder and the beech, the ampilopsis and the 
vine, and kissed with its gentle ripple, alike the grassy 
woodland bank with its diadem of sanguinarias, hepaticas, 
and clatonias, and the rude rock from which the colum- 
bine looks down upon these humbler flowers. 

^' Thou art flowing onward and onward, bright stream- 
let, to thy destiny:" said he, ^^ broader and broader swells 
th; ooui, ^y rippte wiU ;»» ™e int. wave,, <» which 
the freight of nations will be borne lightly and dancingly 
along — ^into billows thundering upon the trembling shores, 
whelming the freight of nations in their yeasty foam ; but 
wilt thou ever return to the purity of thy source ? The 
waves of the river are mingled with the soil, the billows 
of the treacherous bay are burdened with the rankness of 
the sea-weed and the torn remnants of decaying forms 
once buoyant with fresh life. Soul, that leapest in my 
bosom, for ^ the rapture of the strife !' Soul, that kisseth 
the very earth upon which beauty treads, and with thy 
nascent ripple, playfully mimics the billows of human 
passion 1 — ^the migestic river, the wide bay, the unmea- 
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suied ocean of existence are before thee ; but wilt thou 
ever return from the dark turmoil of the waters, to the 
freshness of thy youth? Will thy pathway again be 
crowned with the flowers of spring ?" 

There were sweet voices in his ear, high hopes were 
breathed forth almost by his side; they entered his brain, 
they mingled with his musings, but they disturbed not 
his revery. 

^^ There is nothing in life worth cultivating but its 
poetry," said Julian to his Rosa, as she turned over the 
notes of the Melodies of Moore ; '^ what, dearest, are the 
cares of earth to us 7 We have wealth — ^we have friends, 
our only business will be enjoyment, 

'And ohi mfty our life's happy measure 

Of moments like this be made up ; 
'Twas bom on the bosom of Pleasure, 

And dies 'mid the tears of the cup/ " 

" Nay talk not of poverty to me !" exclaimed Mary to 
George, as he lay at length upon the sward, descanting of 
the thorns that beset the pathway of their future. " We 
have means enough for a cottage, and I care not how 
humble it may be, while listening to the eloquence of 
your lip and feeling the generous pulses of a heart that I 
know is all my own. I could not spare you to the world, 
George, and a palace has no charms for me ; for the great 
house belongs to others, but the cottage is one's own." 

'^ Brook of the mountains, what sayest thou to these 
fond dreamers?" said the muser. 
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It is forty yean ago! Where are tibe speakers now? 
BoBa has long lain beneath the sod* Peace to her chilled 
bosom 1 Fashion and display are mockeries to the broken 
heart of the neglected wife. Jolian, with parchment lips 
and furrowed brow, prates of the loans and stocks, and 
thinks no more of withered May-flowers. — ^Maiy walks 
the tessellated floor in all the loneliness of greatness, — the 
dying words of one before whose tones of fire senates had 
trembled, aye ringing in her ears : 

'' This is the end of Earth!'' 

Once more, beautiful brook, I cast myself upon thy 
grassy margin ; — an old man, feeble and gray. Well, I 
have thrown many a pebble into the stream of thought — 
into the river — ^into the bay — ^the ocean ! I have watched 
the gentle wild flowers bending gracefully to the ripple 
of my raising, unconscious of its source. My breath has 
roused the curling billow on the turbid estuary of pas- 
sion, while swelling with favouring impulse the saUs of 
many a vessel full fraught with destiny. Like the winds 
of heaven, I have been the overruled instrument of good 
and ill — ^the wreck and the prosperous voyage : but where 
is the musing boy who sat here forty years ago? As 
wave after wave of thy pure tide sweeps onward to the 
sea, the rains renew thy current, and thou rovest still, 
young brook, beneath the shadow of the alder and the 
beech — the ampilopsis and the vine, — another, yet the 
same : but the springs that feed my life-pulse are nearly 
dry. From the strife of waters, the tide returns not to 
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its source! Tet, let the last drop trickle to the sea! 
The ocean of eternity heeds not the swelling billow. 
Destruction and decay are bounded by its coast, and, in 
its dear blue depths is peace. My mission verges towards 
its end ; ^ I have endeavoured to do my duty ;" and the 
spirits of the lost victims of wealth, ambition, pleasure, 
hover round me, whispering, ^^ Dreamer, you have been 
happier than we.'* 
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Adieu ! — ^the chain is ahiveied now^ 
That linked my heart and hopes wiUi thine, 
I leave thee to thy broken tot, — 
Thy dreams will, (^len, be of mine ; 
And tears, — be those the only teats 
Thine eyes may ever leani to weep, — 
Shall tell the thoughts, to other years, 
Thy Bpint camiot choose but keep ! 
Adieu! 

Adieu ! enjoy thy pleasant hours. 
Find other heartB— to fling away I 
Thy life is in its time of flowers, 
Gather May-Garlands, while 'tis Mayl 
'^'l ! till thy dreary day draws in, 
id winter settles round thy heart, 
id memory's phantom forms b^in 
> take a wounded qtirit's part. 
Adieu! 
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Adieu I thy beauty is the bow 
That kept the tempest &om the sky. 
And all too bright^ upon thy brow, 
The sign which must^ so surely, die ! 
These drops — ^the last for thee ! — ^are shed 
To think that there will be not one 
To love thee, when its light is fled, 
To shield thee when the storm comes on ! 

Adieu! 

Adieu I oh ! wild and worthless all 
The heart that wakes this last farewell ! 
Why — ^for a thing like thee — should fall 
My harpings like a passing bell ! 
Why should my soul and song be sad ? 
Away ! I fling thee from my heart. 
Back to the selfijsh and the bad, 
With whom thou hast thy fitter part ! 

Adieu! 

Adieu ! and may thy dreams of me 
Be poison in thy brain and breast, 
And hope be lost in memory. 
And memory mar thy prayer for rest !— 
Why seeks my soul a gentler strain ? 
For thee my harp be, henceforth, mute. 
Never to wake thy name agaui. 
Thou stranger to my love and lute ! 

Adieu! 
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Whether I write my story as a Moslem to boast of my 
exploits, as a Greek to deceive, or as a secretary of his 
highness Mahmoud II., whom the conjunction of the 
three fortunate planets long preserve !— or whether I have 
had one honest occupation in the course of my career, let 
the world settie according to its pleasure : for my part^ I 
neither know nor care. 

I was bom in the pachalic of Delvino. My &ther was 
a brave man, a lover of wine, and the luckiest captor of 
Frank merchandise and its owners, for fifty miles round. 
My mother was braver still, for in her presence he dared 
not call his beard his own. She was of a prodigious Chi* 
mariot fiunily, who had a flock of a thousand goats, were 
masters of three precipices, never paid a para to pacha^ 
and never forgave an injury, until they had shot the in- 
jurer. They served capitally to keep my father, the gal* 
lant Constantinopulo, in order, and answered the purpose 
of an everlasting source of superiority to his wife. But 
heroes and heroines will have differences of opinion, even 
among the Albanian highlands. Their being ten thousand 
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feet neasrer the akies than the d^enerate aons and daugh* 
ters of earth, that marry and quarrel from Croatia to 
Corfu, does not prevent those little disturbances. One 
night, on my £ftther^s return from an expedition on the 
road to Argyrocastio, in which he had rifled the Transyl- 
vanian courier's baggage, and saved him the shame and 
sin of smuggling a bale of silks and pearl necklaces into 
the famous city of Trieste, — he, in the pride of his heart, 
unluckily displayed his prize. The jewels were claimed 
by my mother, as the right of the head of the house. 
The claim was resisted. Something was said about a 
rival, and something was returned in the shape of a blow. 
In two days after, the gallant Constantinopulo received a 
brace of bullets fix>m the middle of an acaciarbush* He 
was brought home dying. My mother forgave him the 
blow, the rival, and everything but the pearls. He died ; 
she put on the jewels, tore her hair, threw a veil over her 
handsome face and stately form, made a terriUe lamenta- 
tion over the grave, and in three days after was settied in 
the hills, the bride of a bold Chimariot, her cousin, and 
the best shot in the province. By whom the bullets had 
been fired, was never asked; and as little doubted as 
asked. But mquiries on such subjects aro not the custom 
of the country. 

I was five years old at the marriage ; in five years more 
I was as good a marksman as my Chimariot fiither; and 
in five years more I was a klepth*, a soldier, and a lover. 
I am not about to tell a sentimental stoiy, like an Italian 

* Albanian b'^r y W ^ 
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cavalier ; nor make chanaona on it, like a French marquis ; 
jety if bright eyes, rosy cheeks, feet like wings, and a per- 
fect inclination to delight in my plunder, could make an 
Albanian fall in love, I was far gone. But Zenobia Gri- 
santhi was of an inferior family to that whose blood I 
carried in my veins : her richest relative had never pos- 
sessed above a hundred goats ; and all that was known 
of her descent was, that her ancestor had come up the 
mountain but about three hundred years before, as was 
supposed, from Wallachia. Those were objections insur- 
mountable ; and, in a family consultation upon the sub- 
ject, it was resolved, as a mere matter of propriety, that 
the very first attempt at an interview with Zenobia, 
should be followed by the burning of every cottage of her 
clan, and the extirpation of the upstart line. 

As this was the law of the land, I had nothing to do 
but to fling myself on the ground in despair, and exclaim 
against the cruelty of prohibiting any wish of a warrior 
of fifteen. For this additional offence I was thrust into 
a hovel, which was to be my prison until I came to my 
senses. SUence, starving, and soUtude, are remarkable 
tranquillizers of fiery indignation in youth, . peculiarly 
when the slightest rebellion against authority might be 
answered by the discharge of a musket through the door. 
But in examining the ways of escape, I probed the wall 
into a hole through which I could see a glimpse of the 
moonlight. The discovery was worth pursuing : I pulled 
out pebble after pebble, till at length I came to an obsta- 
cle firmly cemented into the stones, which promised to 
baffle all my skill. After having torn off half my nails in 
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the attempt, I gave it up, and wished myself at the top or 
the bottom of one of my cousin's precipices. I was roused by 
the falling of something heavy at my side. It was the head 
of a lance, which had been pushed in between the rafters. 
I hailed it as the gift of a beneficent fairy, began scooping 
away the wall again, and in a few minutes my new in- 
strument produced its firuits, in the shape of a small 
square box — ^but, alas ! of iron. I tried it fifty times, and 
at lengtli, in fierce disappointment, flung it against the 
wall. This movement produced a double eflfect. It broke 
out a piece of the wall, sufficient to let me through ; and 
it firacttired the crazy fastenings of the box. Liberty was 
before me— and a stronger temptation than the fi-acture 
of all the caskets upon earth: at the exit from my prison 

laughing lips, both vastly busy in turning my labours into 
ridicule. I wound my way out like a serpent, and pro- 
posed instant flight. But she insisted on having a view 
of the spot where I had exhibited such talents for house- 
breaking. Her statue-like form easily made its way in ; 
and, in another moment, I heard an outcry of surprise^ 
^^ Look here," she exclaimed, ^^ and defy the Pacha of Ar- 
gyrocastro.'* The voice was followed by the discharge of 
a shower of sequins, which had nearly cost me an eye, as 
I followed her bidding, and stared through the opening. 

The casket was full of Venetian gold pieces. She 
gathered them in the folds of her robe, to the last coin, 
and came out in triumph. Our course was now clear. 
Some intentions on the part of her kinsmen to wipe off 
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the ^^^t cf Fefasil bj wofrrif sie to the diades of my 
baiMmher^ L^ rDosd Lct TirCjmce: sod die Ead oome 
Iccth to adTise CT bsTKcL&se exape from thk fiumflj set- 



tknKct of tbe a£iir. To ber Jl^^n2sllIlient. she had 
ftxmd me c::n^E«Kd. Ii wxs $2:^ wLo had pudied the 
^peEF-lwad ihivic^ the locf ; az>d ddw; the onlj qaestkHi 
wasy vhat w^if to le dcoe? With m v nustresB at mj 
adfiu and a ti»asii>d ge:^::hi5 in mr hand, the qnestioii 
was qaicklj siL<2Tied. In the Talkj, at the Soot of my 
night*s dwellicr. I Lad sNn two Tmki^ steeds, a part of 
the capnires of the e^vniyig be&te; and which I duewdly 
snqiected to hare belocfed eTen to the most mi^ty Aga 
of the Alhaniana, in the aarice of his highness the 
Saltan. To keep prying eyes frcm them, they had been 
tied op in the foiest^ at a safe distanoe from the village- 
Nothing ooold be mote opportune. We ^ided down the 
hilly and fi>ond the char^eis quietly granng. Zenobia 
^rang on one, and I <m the oth^r. As my c^fenoe of 
pEison-fareaking, and hers of aiding in the ex|Mt^ would 
haTe bn>u^t us equally under the Tcngeanoe of the 
fiunily law, we instinctively took the opposite road from 
the village. Where we were to gOy never entered our 
thou^ts. Our coursersy delighted to find tiiemselves 
ungaUed by the topes round their feet, sprang away like 
fidcons. The night was soft and dewy — the moon a 
shield of pearl — the shrubs dropped bafan — and away we 
flew to meet the rising sun. 

We had reached the ridge that overlooks the valley of 
the Chelydnus, and had paused for a moment to oondder 
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in whicK of the yillages we should take up our rest, when 
a cloud began to descend from a hill at some distance, 
and rolled down the valley. 

^'A storm is coming/' said I, ^^and we must look for 
shelter." "Yes/' said my fair companion, "a storm of 
scimetars and lances, and the sooner we are out of its 
way the better/* The gray of the morning soon grew 
golden in the sun, and I saw that she had formed the 
true judgment. The cloud was a troop of four or five 
hundred cavalry, coming at full speed towards the spot 
where we stood; We turned in the other direction in an 
instant, and plimged down into the defiles. But the 
labyrinth of Crete itaelf was easy compared with those 
never-ending twistings of forest, lake, rock, and moun- 
tain. We were dying of fatigue. Our horses refused to 
move a step farther ; and at that moment we found our- 
selves in the midst of the cavaby, who also were drop- 
ping fto. tteir hor«. They hZ^^ the .Wght rJ, 
while we had continued galloping in a circle. The affair 
was settled between both parties at once. I was pulled 
from my steed, which I had the pleasure of seeing ex- 
tremely admired by its captor. Zenobia was led away, 
imploring mercy, and imprecating all kinds of ill-fortune 
on the heads and hands that presumed to separate a pair 
of true lovers. The captor told her with a laugh ^^ that 
women were allowed to cry, as long as they did what they 
were ordered, and that he would make a much better hus- 
band than the red-cheeked and beardless boy, about whom 
she made so much noise." I would have torn the scoffer 
limb firom limb; but a strong sash, twisted three times 
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round my legs and arms, allowed me nothing but the 
indulgence of my speech ; and, like a tiger bereaved of 
its yoimg, I saw my fair one carried forward, in the 
march of the troop, while I was left to meditate on the 
advantages of having fasted and galloped for twelve 
hours, with no other prospect but that of lying on the 
spot till doomsday. 

The hero of this exploit was the famous Nico Tzaras, 
for a dozen years the most successful robber in Albania. 
To do him justice, he was as brave as a lion, and as 
strong as a buffalo. He had the reputation of being able 
to devour more and fast longer than any klepht since 
Scanderbeg. I was likely to rival him in the latter 
quality, and never man less relished the opportunity of 
competition. The Turks knew him well. A division of 
the Pacha of Salonika's janizaries had been posted to cut 
off his retreat^ some months before, fix)m the plains. 
Tzaras had plundered an escort of wagons, going fix>m 
Salonika to the Hungarian frontier. He was coming 
home loaded with dollars. His troop had dwindled down 
to three hundred. The Turks were as many thousands. 
They waited for him at the crossing of a river. Flight 
or fighting seeihed equally out of the question. He took 
his resolution, bade every man throw down his bag of dol- 
lars, and made a desperate rush at the Qsmanlies. They 
might as well have resisted a thunderbolt. They broke 
like glass ; and Tzaras, after having stripped the last of 
them on the field, returned to his bags, added them to 
the Turkish, and rode up the mountain, with the best 
booty made within the memory of man. 
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But my turn was not yet come to die by famine. Be- 
fore the Kun had sunk, oovering the hills with coronets of 
diamonds, and flooding the valley with tides of purple, 
the sound of cymbals amiounced to me the presence of a 
squadron of the Spahis. They were the advance of an 
army, which, under the new Pacha of Yanina, had come 
to clear the passes of the klephts. The exploits of Tzaras 
were known to them, and the Pacha would have long be- 
fore delighted to find an opportunity of sending his head 
to grace the gate of the seraglio. But ia his last excur^ 
sion the daring klepht had ravaged even within the dis- 
trict honoured by the Pacha's personal plunder. This 
afi&ont was not to be forgiven. The difficulty was now to 
trace the path of the fugitives. I was found fettered on 
the rock, and was about to pass the bridge of Paradise, 
by the help of one of the scimetars of the Osmanlies, 
when I luckily offered to be their guide to the nest of 
Nico Tzaras in the mountains. The offer was accepted ; 
I was unbound, placed on a horse, and led to the Pacha 
to be questioned. AU waa then a young warrior, but his 
renown on the Danube had given him a famous name, a 
pachalic, and a determination to have more than a pacha- 
lic, as soon as possible, and at whatever price. I knew 
no more of the haunts of Tzaras than of the ghost of Soly- 
man the Magnificent; but it was not a time to stand upon 
ceremony, and I described every foot of the way with the 
exactness of one who had been his privy councillor. I 
could see, by the keen eye of my examiner, that he was 
not convinced; but what was to be done? Beyond the 
ground where he stood all was unknown; all was forest 
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and precipice, a tangled province, through which a goat- 
herd could have scarcely found his way. ^^ Bememher," 
said he, *^ your head will be the forfeit of your blunder." 
^^ Take it now/' said I, stooping before him, '^ if you dis- 
trust mer AU ran his fingers along his scimetar^eath, 
with the instinct of one who was in he habit of dismiss- 
ing heads from their shoulders on slighter occasions. But 
his decision was soon formed. '^ Ride on," said he, ^^ in 
front of the squadron, and you shall prosper as you de- 
serve." The word to advance was ^ven, and it came on 
my ear like a flash of lightning in the night, or like wine 
to the lips of a man dying in the desert. It gave me new 
life, — ^vengeance shot through my soul. I might now 
have it in my power to taunt the taunter and to plunder 
the plunderer. The rescue of Zenobia was not among my 
last thoughts, — ^but, I will own, it was not among my 
first. The gold embroidery of the Pacha's caftan, the 
emeralds in his turban, the diamonds of his dagger-hHi^ 
all new to my eye — all dazzled me ; but the power of 
issuing commands to a nation, a province, and even a 
squadron of horse, dazzled me still more. In that hour I 
made my resolution to be a pacha. 

We dashed boldly onward. The hills rose in our fix>nt, 
and at length the valley narrowed to the road, the road 
to a footpath, the footpath to nothing. Night was already 
falling. The Spahis growled fiercely at my guidance; 
and a pistol-shot, which struck ofi" a fragment of the rock 
close to my head, told me that my time, as a tracker of 
klephts, was likely to be a short one. I was totally per- 
plexed. But, as there was nothing to be gained by ac- 
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knowled^ng my perplexity, I detennined to keep it to 
myself and to keep my Spahis in full motion. I dared 
not dismount^ as tliat would be instantly taken as the 
signal for a general discharge of pistols at the deserter. 
At lasty calling the squadron round me, and telling them 
that they were within si^t of the robber's quarters, I 
recommended the utmost silence, and desired every man 
to look to the priming of his firearms, and prepare for 
instant attack. At the same time I pointed mysteriously 
to a pinnacle on the extreme of the ridge, still illuminated 
by the sun. Some could see nothing but the naked rock ; 
but one or two, inclined to pass for being more pers[dcar 
cious than their fellows, thought that they discovered the 
sparkle of arms. No man likes to be thought blind where 
others can see; and the whole squadron speedily made 
the same discovery. A couple of troopers were sent back 
to All to announce the end of our labours; and moving 
slowly to the front, I awaited, in no slight trepidation, the 
arrival of a man who would see nothing where nothing 
was to be seen. 

I heard the tramp of Ali's charger a few minutes after, 
and not willing to meet the first burst of his convictions, 
I spurred my steed up the almost perpendicular face of 
the hill. The animal carried me boldly a part of the 
way, but there his strength failed him ; I threw myself 
ofi*, clung to the brambles, and between the dusk and the 
thicket, thought that now I had a fair opportunity of 
making my escape. Suddenly I heard a loud burst of 
laughter. I pushed aside a matting of brambles, and saw, 
in a circular hollow some hundred feet below me, Nico 
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Tzaras and his troop leposiBg themselves after their day's 
exercise. Some were lying asleep, some drinking^ and 
some listening in great jocularity to their commander, who 
was probably amusing himself with the capital feat of 
having outwitted the most cunning of all possible pachas. 
From the spot where I stood, I commanded the whole 
position, saw that it had but one entrance on the opposite 
side, slipped down again into the midst of the squadron, 
who, having taken it for granted that I had escaped, re- 
ceived me with double honours, and communicated my 
intelligence and my plan of attack to Ali himself. A 
couple of hundred Spahis were instantly ordered to move 
round to the entrance of the valley, and there wait till 
the prey was roused ; the rest dismounted, and climbed 
the hill, under my guidance. I scattered them through 
the underwood, and forbade any man to touch a tri^er 
until I gave the signal. Nothing could be more sleepy, 
secure, or drunk, than the groups in the valley. At 
length, the waving of a standard among the tree tops at 
the mouth of the defile told me that the troops had 
reached their station. Ali claimed the honour of firing 
the first shot himself: he sent a carbinefiil of bullets 
among the nearest circle. Nothing could be more exciting. 
The whole crowd started up ; horses were saddled, mount- 
ed, and in full gallop, in a moment, to the entrance of the 
pass. But there sat the Spahis, coolly picking down 
eveiy man that came within 6ie. Those who returned 
on their steps were equally unlucky, for our marksmen 
in the brushwood of the ridge shot them at their leisure. 
Among the few who attempted to make their escape by a 
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bold push up the side of tiiie hill, where we stood pouring 
down a stream of bullets on them, I, rejoicingly, marked 
the captor of Zenobia. I suffered him to come within a 
dozen paces of me before I fired. For this piece of folly, 
I had nearly been extinguished as a figure of history ; for, 
plucking his iyory-headed pistol from his sash, he fired it 
direct at my head ; the bullet grazed my forehead, and 
nearly blinded me with the sudden gush of blood. Mad 
with the pain, and not less mad with revenge, I fired 
straight forward ; a yeU tcdd me that I had done execution 
somewhere. When I had cleared my eyes, the captor 
was lying at my feet — Nico Tzaras had there ended all 
his campaigns! 

The Pacha received me with open arms, told me that I 
was made for a warrior, and gave effect to the declarati<m 
on the spot, by appointing me, to my infinite wrath, one 
of his (soldiers) palikars. What was to become of the 
fi^ee life of the mountaineer ? of the lucrative life of the 
klepht? I was to be thenceforth a dagger-and-carbine- 
carrying slave. Was the mountain falcon to be thus 
caged? My first glance at the bright-barrelled French 
musquetoon which he put into my hand, made me think 
of the contingencies of sending its contents at the mo- 
ment, through the head of the tyrant^ who had showed 
himself so expert a recruiting-officer. But where was 
Zenobia 7 She was' not to be found among the captives. 
Whether she had escaped on the way to the valley, or 
been carried off in the tumult, all my inquiries were in 
vain ; and I was fcnrced to console myself by learning the 
palikari exercise, standing six hours a day in the ante- 
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chamber at Tepeleni, and pondering on the court difficulty 
of keeping one's head where one's head ought to be. 

At this period, the worid began to be fiill of combus- 
tion. Catharine of Bussia^ a mighty combustible^ had set 
the Muscovites in a flame of ambition, and Turkey was 
to be made the bumtoffering. I was standing one eve- 
ning on the terrace at Tepeleni, looking, with tiie air of a 
captain, at the crowd of soldiers, Tartars, Moors, and 
Montenegrins, who were rambling, quarrelling, and ca- 
rousing, in the court of the palace ; and just as I had 
conceived the idea of what a capital corps of robbers, or, 
to caU them by their more illustrious name, what a r^- 
ment of Armatolis, I might raise out of the five or six 
hundred tall fellows before me, I received a message fix>m 
the Pacha, to attend him instantly. On those occasions, 
every man thinks of the brevity of human life ; and the 
hero in me was converted into the calculator of the mo- 
ments which might lie between the message and the end 
of all my exploits. But I had not altogether forgot the 
mountaineer in my three years' dwelling in the odour of 
rose-water, and the sight of my master's gold-enamielled 
pipe. The Turk bows down his head when the Sultan 
commands him to stand still and have it taken off; but 
the Albanian has different notions, and my determination 
was formed, to die, if die I must, with my dagger at All's 
throat. But this piece of justice was not required. I 
found the Pacha alone : he had some letters before him, 
and was amusing his eyes and ears equally with the sight 
and sound of a magnificent diamond repeater. 

'^ Stephano," said he, with the air of confidence which 
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belonged to this remarkable man, and was one of his 
chief arts of success — ^^ you are a brave fellow, and have 
more brains than nine-tenths of those eating and drinking 
thieves about me. You must go to St. Petersburg. You 
speak Greek : it is. enough. You can keep a secret : it is 
still better. And you can fight your way, if any attempt 
is made upon your despatches, which is the best of all. 
You must set off to-night." 

I professed myself the humblest of slaves of the most 
magnanimous of pachas, waited but for the setting of the 
moon, and, in utter darkness, and on one of the swiftest 
barbs of the Pacha's stables, set out at fidl speed to cross 
the hills and plains of Epirus. 

On reaching the capital of all the Russias, my first 
inquiry wa^ for one of the circumcised, the Rabbi Ben 
Issachar. I found him in the most wretched of suburbs, 
in a room which would have been disdained by a Smyr- 
niote dog, and busily employed in cheating a half-drunken 
Bashkir out of the value of a fox-tail. He succeeded ; 
and when the bargain was completed, and the savage sent 
to die of the price in new brandy in the next street, the 
Jew led me fix)m the hovel through a winding passage 
into what he called his council chamber. 

Nothing could have formed a stronger ccmtrast. All 
here was silk and gold. The sc^as, the walls, the tables, 
were all the costliest products of luxury. A dozen atten- 
dants, whose features showed that they were of the 
nation of their keen-eyed master, waited on us at table, 
and we fared like princes. But, the evening advanced. 
^ Now, friend Stephano," said the old man, '^ we must 
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begin our busmess. What brought you to look for the 
poor plundered Jew IgBachar ?" 

^^Not to deal in fox-taUs/' said I, laughing; ^'jour 
talents are too expert for me there. But what have you 
found in the letter which I brought with me T The Jew 
was about to reply , when an attendant, with a look of 
peculiar impwtance, summoned us from our supper to an 
adjoining chamber. The Jew, gathering up his gaberdine, 
and putting his withered finger to his lips, in sign that 
secrecy was essential in all that was to follow, now led me 
forward. 

On entering the aparbnait I saw a man of a slight and 
feminine form, but with a countenance of singular intelli- 
gence, half sitting, half Ijdng on a superb sofa. His 
countenance, dress and manner, were equally a mixture, 

cem whether the face was more that of a man of the 
highest capacity or of an idiot. He wore an under-diess 
of embroidery with a singularly brilliant star, and over 
this a surtout which he seemed to have borrowed firom 
one of my friend Issachar's dealers. .His manner was 
sometimes courteous and polished in the extreme, and 
then suddenly ran out into the most unbridled roughness. 
There could be but one such man, and, before I heard his 
name, I pronounced to myself— Potemkin ! 

Our interview was long : I was little more than a 
listener.. This celebrated man had already reached that 
point of power from which one must advance or be 
undone. He was the chief minister, the generalissimo of 
the mightiest of modem empires, the lord of unbounded 
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wealtib, the oracle of ihouBonds and tens of thousands, — 
yet he was on the point of ruin. Weary of the life of a 
subject, he had determined to seize a sceptre, and his 
ambition was now fixed on the sceptre of the Sultans. 
For this object^ he had urged on the Turkish war, which, 
though issuing in perpetual overthrows to the army of 
the viziers, still had not yet broken down the powerful 
barrier between Russia and the throne of the Crescent. 
Another ally was required, and he had found in the Pacha 
of Yanina the boldness, treachery, and ambition, fit for 
the alliance. My mission was to give this magnificent, 
sordid, sagacious, and hali^mad subject-sovereign, the assu- 
rance that All's twenty thousand Albanians were ready 
to march at his signal, and take possession of Greece. 
All was to receive in return the crown of Epirus ! 

Supper was recommenced during the interview: the 
Prince loaded me with alternate contempt and civility : 
he ended by giving me the key of one of his opera-boxes 
in the Czarina's private theatre for the evening : he then 
made a brandy-iiiBpired harangue, in which he yowed to 
exterminate every turban-wearer from the face of the 
eartii, and fell on the floor, cup in hand. 

The first art of a diplomatist is to be astonished at 
nothing, to do everything that he is bid, and to see et^eiy- 
thing that he can. Even the Czarina's theatre might be 
a step in my new vocation. Escorted to the gate by 
Issachar, — who hurried back, I faithfully believe, to 
plunder the fallen pot^itate of some of his profiision of 
jewels, — ^I went to the opera. 

The sight might have dazzled the Sultan— what then 
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mu8t it have been to me ? A crowd of generals, nobles, 
and ambassadors, covered with orders, made the boxes a 
perpetual glitter of diamonds ; and, in the centre, sat the 
Czarina herself, worthy to be the central star of the con- 
stellation of all that Europe and Asia had of rank and 
splendour. She was still handsome, though no longer 
young ; and, if ever woman was bom to wear a diadem, 
the diadem-wearer was pictured in her lofty front, her 
bold eye, and the air of imperial dignity that marked her 
slightest movement. The stage could scarcely draw my 
eyes from: this magnificent disposer of the fates of forty 
millions of men. But at length it did draw me away. 
The opera was some Moslem story, in which an Italian 
prisoner won the heart of a caliph's daughter. The 
amber sky of Syria was spread before me, as by the wand 
of an enchanter ; — ^I saw the olive-groves, the vineyards 
clothing the sides of Lebanon, the Syrian shepherds 
driving home their flocks, the long lines of the caravans 
moving like bewildered fleets across the ocean of sand. 
Everything was perfect, everything nature. The palace 
of the caliph at length expanded before me with the 
brightness of a morning vision. All was accompanied, 
enriched, animated with the most delicious music. 

But, delightful as all this scene was, there was evi- 
dently something more delightful to come. All eyes 
were turned to a balcony which overhung the stage. A 
burst of music at length announced the entrance of the 
wonder of the night. Could I believe my senses ! — Co- 
vered with the richest costume of the East, moved slowly 
forward, under a tumult of applause, Zenobia ! The sons 
of the mountains are not famed for feeling, yet I felt my 
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brain whitl, my breath fail, a mist swim befcH^e my sight. 
For a while I distrusted all that I saw, and thought that 
the hand of an enchanter, or the virtue of those potent 
cups which I had imbibed with Ihe Prince, had bound up 
my faculties in some strange illusion. But the scene went 
on — ^I heard the bewitching voice, I saw the elastic step— 
the whole reality rushed upon my mind ; I saw the fugi- 
tive, the captive, the living, loving Zenobia, in the pride 
of the imperial opera ! As I recovered my senses, I more 
than shared in the general delight at the extraordinary 
talents which this fine creature had contrived to bring 
with her fix>m the rugged hills of Chimari. Changed, as 
I must have been, by the years which had passed since 
my boyhood^ she too had discovered me at once— but the 
discovery only added to her effect. Instead of the vague 
and general sentiment of the character, she had found an 
object ; and every tone, look, and gesture, had now the 
force of real passion. All her former successes were 
trivial to her triumph of this night. The Czarina con- 
descended to beat time to her cavatina^ and the whole 
crowd of the nobles, thus sanctioned, filled the superb 
saloon with a transport of applause. 

Next evening I was aroused firom a revery upon the 
opera and its enchantress, by the entrance of Issachar. 
Diplomacy was now my utter abhorrence, and Issachar 
its most abhorrent shape. He well understood the ges* 
tore with which, as I lay on Ihe Bofa, I repeUed him. 
But the repulse was brief. He fully comprehended that 
there is a time for all things, and that this evening I was 
fit for anything but the fabrication of diadems. ^' I am 
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oome/' Baad he, '' by order of the Signora Zenotna!" The 
word awoke me at once. ''The iUuBtriflsima Signora 
Zenobia Criaanthi desires to see you," he repeated, '' to- 
night between the acts of the opera.** I eagerly solicited 
further intelligence, but the Jew had none to give, or 
would give none. The law of diplomacy renders a man's 
conscience delicate on all points where his personal safety 
may be concerned. Issachar had the vision of Siberia 
before his eyes, with the knout for its interpreter ; and he 
was dumb as a mute of the seraglio. 

The night fell — ^I hastened to the opera — ^and, at the 
appointed moment, I was ushered into the presence of her 
who was to have been my wife. I would have flown to 
her arms — ^but times were changed since we had stolen 
the Pacha's horses. Zenobia had become a prima ebmnoy 
and prima donnas are not to be aj^roached as if they 
were merely creatures of tiiis earth. ''Carissimo Ste- 
phano,** said she, with a smile, '' the opera-house is the 
last place in the world for romance ; and, in two minutes, 
the bell will ring for n^y appearance upon the stage. I saw 
you last night in Fotemkin's box. Your mission will not 
prosper.'' I probably looked the astonishment I felt; for, 
with a grave glance, she said, '' I see you are still but 
young in your trade of carrying messages between rebels 
of the first magnitude. But I have sent for you, for old 
acquaintance sake, to bid you make your way out of St. 
Petersburg as fast as possible." I professed perfect igno- 
rance of her meaning, and attempted to laugh off the 
mysteiy. ^^No," she persisted, ^'I must not suffer the 
handsomest of palikari, and my former admirer, to be 
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knoutedy flung into the Neva, or sent ermine-hunting to 
the North Pole. Listen! — ^At your last interview with 
that cleverest of knaves, your Pasha, you saw a diamond 
watch in his hand. That was a part of the correspon- 
dence. Within that watch was a letter in cipher, of 
which the figures on the dial were the key. That letter 
told Ali, that within one month fiom the hour at which 
the bauble reached him, Potemkin would throw the 
Czarina into the dungeon where the Czarina threw her 
unlucky husband; and, on the same day, Ali was to 
march every Albanian that he could muster to the fix>n- 
tier, proclaim Potemkin Emperor of Turkey, and himself 
King of Epirus." 

The intelligence was interesting — ^I felt it to be true. 
I cahnly ventured to inquire the authority. 

^^ Aul^oriiy !" said she, laughing, ^^ do you forget that 
I am a prima donna, and that in an imperial court I have 
a right to all knowledge ?" The bell rang for the rising 
of the curtain. ^^ I had absolutely forgot," said she hastily, 
<< the grand object of my sending for vou — it was this : — 
Tour Z^ i kn<^L.»ur LrL with PoteoOdn 
last night was immediately reported to the Czarina;'' she 
glanced at the pendtde; ^' Potemkin is already arrested, 
these five minutes ; and, before the next hour strikes, my 
friend Stephano will be in a kibitka, on his way to Sibe- 
ria." There was no doubting the air of fact with which 
this was uttered. " What is to be done ?" I asked, " for 
you are worthy to be privy councillor to the divan." 
"Have a better opinion of my understanding," she re- 
plied, laughingly. "But you have just three-quarters of 

16 
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an hoar between you and your journey to the land of 
snow. Fly to your hotel — collect what you can for your 
escape— -come instantly back to the private entrance of 
the theatre, and trust to me and to fortune." I implored 
her to fly with me. '^WhatT she almost exclaimed 
aloud — ^^^fly? while all the world of stars and ribands 
are longing for a sound of my voice? while the whole 
court would be thrown into distraction, if I had the sim- 
plest symptom of being of earth's mould? while all the 
connoisseurs in song and beauty are levelling all their 
glasses at every turn of my features ? while all the poets 
of St. Petersburg will be sitting up all nighty to tell the 
world, in the most barbarian verses, the perfections of the 
Signora Zenobia ? and, above all, while I am making a 
thousand ducats a week ? Carissimo, the thing is impos- 
sible." The bell rang — she waved her hand to me with 
the dignity of a potentate, and rushed upon the stage, in 
a blaze of lights that enveloped her, as she passed finom 
the door of her little apartment, like a Peri expanding 
her pinions in the paradise of the Moslem. I plunged 
into the street, and into utter darkness. 

In my hotel, I already found a tenant. Issachar was 
waiting for me, with a case of diamond-studded pistols as 
a present for my master, and a brilliant aigrette for my- 
self. All good tidings were in his countenance. ^^ Affairs 
were going on incomparably, and, as a negotiator of my 
extraordinary talents was sure to have all kinds of oppor- 
tunities at his disposal," the Jew closed his communica- 
tion with producing a casket of jewels, which I was to 
smuggle on its way to Vienna, and on which I was to 
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have the profit allotted to ambassadorial smuggling. I 
took the presents with profound humility, kept the casket 
and my counsel, and pushed the Israelite out of the house. 
In the next five minutes, I was at the stage-door of the 
opera. 

A covered carriage was waiting there— but whether for 
my export to Siberia, or my escape across the Polish fron- 
Z, Z rtiU wx.pt up in L fcL. A. I linge«d, ihe 
driver came out, whispered the watchword, the name of 
the '^ Signora Zenobia," a valet sprang up behind, and 
away we flew over the rough pavement of the Admiralty 
Strasse. For the first hour, we dashed along, perpetually 
questioned by sentinels and patrols of cavalry, but stiU 
making way. Yet when we came into the midni^t 
silence of the vast country that spreads along the marshes 
of Ladoga, I will acknowledge that my suspicions came 
thick on me once more. I had put myself into hands of 
which I knew nothing ; I was in all probability travelling 
at that moment to Tobolsk, and destined to spend the 
remainder of my days in a log hut on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. The suspicion at length grew so strong, that 
I determined to retrace my way to the city, cost what it 
would, and called to the driver to stop ; but his ears were 
wrapped in a bear-skin cap, which nothing could have 
penetrated but a bullet. I was on the point of making 
the application ; but a voice, with which I was acquainted 
in every fibre of my frame, stopped my hand — ^the driver 
checked the reins, the valet sprang into the carriage, and, 
to my utter astonishment, I found myself seated beside — 
Zenobia ! 
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My wonder and delight were beyond words ; her expla- 
nation was ^ven in the fewest possible. After her cap- 
ture by Nioo's cayahy, she had made her escape, and, 
utterly unknowing in what direction she fled, had reached 
the coast of Dahnatia. A Montenegrin cottage had given 
her shelter, and a Montenegrin chaloupe had landed her 
at Venice. Her Greek costume was there converted into 
the fantastic robe of a boy minstrel ; and with a guitar, 
and a memory full of Greek legends, she had travelled 
through the Italian cities. Nature had given her a voice 
— ^Italy now gave her knowledge of music ; and her fame 
increased, until she overtopped a whole army of signers 
and signoras, and arrived at the consummation of operatic 
renown — ^an engagement to sing at the Theatre of the 
Czarina. 

^^ And this career of fame and f(»*tune you have aban- 
doned/' said I, " and for me ?" 

"No!" was the quick reply — "but for whim. The 
sight of you reminded me of the mountains. I instantiy 
made a vow against wearing out my life singing, and ex- 
hibiting attitudes before the artificial race of courts. I 
had made money enough to purchase a mountain of my 
own; and why should I continue burning my cheeks with 
vermilion, and giving myself the headache, to make 
more money than I could enjoy ? Thus you see, that a 
sigm/ra ocmtmnte^ nay, ^ 'prima donna of the imperial stage, 
may be at once a player and a patriot — a declaimer of the 
infinite nonsense of Metastasio, and a philosopher." 

My destination for life was changed by this night's ad- 
venture. I returned no more to Tepeleni. The Pacha 
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soon became master of Albania, without a rival. Potem- 
kin had been detected in his intrigue for the crown of 
Constantinople, and been flung into the disgrace which 
speedily brought him to the grave. Zenobia became the 
purchaser of the hill she had so long pictured in her 
dreams, and I her husband and its lord. 

Another crisis was to come. The famous campaign of 
Ali against the Suliotes began. The tyrant had stained 
himself by a long course of rapine and cruelty. I was 
now a Chimariot — ^the blood of the mountains was roused 
in me — and I joined the Suliote force on the memorable 
morning of the battle of the Acheron. Before daybreak, 
the Pacha had begun the attack with such superiority of 
force, that when I descended from the hills, I found every- 
thing in confusion. The pass of Elissura had been already 
stormed, and the Suliotes were flying in all directions. 
But the arrival of my Chimariot marksmen at this point, 
turned the tide. Ranged along the rocks, in fix>nt of 
the fort of Tichos, we poured in a shower of balls that 
brought the foremost of the Albanians to a stand. We 
again poured in our fire, and the ground was like a har- 
vest-field, covered with a crop that once was strong hands 
and daring hearts. But towards midday, we found that 
the pass was turned in our rear ; and, on looking round, 
saw to our amazement ten thousand Albanians between 
us and the great bulwark of the mountains — ^the well- 
known fortress of Aghia Bxraskev^. Their capture of this 
most important point would be utter ruin : yet I knew 
that the garrison had been almost totally drained off, and 
that the only population remaining were women and chil- 
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dren. I led one of our clans instantly to the attack of the 
enemy ; but they had all the advantages of ground and 
numben. Our ammunition, too, had begun to feiL My 
mountaineerBy who would have fought an army of lions, 
found themselves disheartened by the length of a struggle 
which now seemed hopeless, and threw down their arms 
under shelter of the precipices. In indignation and grie^ 
I saw the enemy climb the walls of the fortress, without 
our being able to approach them. But what were my 
feelings, when I saw the form of Zenobia waving a banner 
on the ramparts, and exposed to the muskets of the Albar 
nians. How she had come into a position of such peril, I 
could not conceive. I had left her in our castle on the 
Bummit of the Paramithian mountain, and, as I thought^ 
beyond all sound of battle. Spurred by this new terror, 
and calling on my troop, I now made one desperate effort, 
and reached the enemy, by the ascent of an acclivity of 
rocks, which seemed fit for nothing but the wing of a 
falcon. The stormers were evidently unprepared for this 
attack ; and, when they began to feel our musketry play- 
ing on their flank, they paused, and rushed tumultuously 
towards the edge of the precipice, to overwhelm us at once 
by their weight of fire. Another moment, and all must 
be lost — ^but that moment was not to come. While 
almost alone, and struggling to rally my men, I had re- 
ceived a ball through the extended arm, and fallen down 
the front of the precipice. There, still grasping the weeds 
to save myself from being dashed to pieces at the foot of 
a descent some hundred feet deep, I heard a general cry 
of dismay. I could see nothing yet^ through the cloud of 
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smoke from the firing which still poured above my head. 
But the cries of terror increased, soon mingled with shouts 
£rom my men below, and a strange miscellaneous clamour 
of women and children from above. Trumpets and cym- 
bals now joined the clamour ; and the firing, renewed in 
all quarters, made the hills and forests echo one perpetual 
thunder. Still all was wrapt in cloud to my eyes ; and, 
clinging to the face of the tremendous declivity, I hung 
between heaven and earth, in the most immediate and 
nervous terror of being hurled down to the bottom. At 
length, while in this state of suspense— a state more ago- 
nizing than any that I could have ever conceived, and 
even on the point of relieving myself from the agony, by 
making the suspense oerteinty, loosing my grasp, and suf- 
fering myself to be crushed to atoms in the bed of the 
tor«nt, L ruAed .t an m™Me dUt.n» Wow-I felt 
that I had sharers in the calamity. The crashing of the 
brushwood above, the fall of the loosened stones, and 
finally the rolling down of a huge Albanian soldier, who 
had almost swept me from my holding-place, gave sign 
that the enemy were at last involved in deadly struggle — 
but with whom, I could not coi\jecture. Still, body after 
body rolled over the precipice ; at length, with a hideous 
yell, followed by an uproar of triumph, the overhanging 
edge of the mountain seemed to give way, and carry down 
with it the whole Albanian army. Such, at least, in my 
astonishment at the catastrophe, I should have accounted 
the multitude, who were now flung down to inevitable 
death. Man and musket came rushing over me in heaps, 
as I felt my grasp every moment growing weaker. Loss 
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of blood at length made it impoBsible for me to withstand 
the perpetual shock ; and, in the midst of a falling troop of 
wretches, uttering their last scream for life, I felt my hold 
forced away ; and, with a pang worthy of the divorce of 
soul from body, found myself instantly dart down. 

How long I lay in this scene of death I know not. 
But, as if waking from a painful sleep, I gradually heard 
sounds of wild lamentation mingled with distant shots, 
the braying of the trumpet, and the clang of the cymbal. 
The battle was distant, but clearly not concluded. But 
deeper, and more intense than all, I heard sounds of the 
bitterest anguish breathed into my ears, and felt kisses 
and embraces on my almost lifeless form. I was utterly 
unable to move, speak, or look ; — ^faintness came over me 
once more, and all sounds faded away. 

Again I opened my eyes, but many hours must have 
elapsed while I was in a state of insensibility. The sun 
was now setting on the western hills. Pindus was still 
glowing like a palace of living fire ; the lower hills were 
bathed in crimson; the distant ocean lay in sheets of 
purple cloud. All was silence round me, and, as I gazed 
on the single splendid star that gUttered above my head, 
I involuntarily thought of the happiness that man throws 
away for the glories of ambition, or the precarious plea- 
sures of rapine. But, as I glanced towards the west, one 
broad gleam of the sinking sun flowed, on what I dis> 
covered to be a long train of warriors moving up the side 
of the mountain. I recognised the Chimariote banners, 
and heard the song of victory. Stiff with wounds, and 
unable to move, I anxiously saw them still advance, and 
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Ir 
now discovered that they bore among their foremost ranks 

what appeared, in the distance, to be a bier, and on it the 
figure of a female. My heart chilled, as if it had been 
shot through with a shaft of ice. Some undefined im- 
pression overwhehned me, that Zenobia had mingled in 
the battle ; that the kisses and lamentations which I had 
felt, but could not answer, were hers ; and that, in her 
despair, she had ventured too far into the final conflict. 
The Turk feels no more than the tiger ; but Greek bloo4 
was in my veins, and the beauty, the devotedness, and 
even the fantastic and capricious genius of Zenobia, came 
on my memory with a power which made me long to 
close the troublesome scene of existence, and rejoin her 
in the grave. The procession still rose, but, turning from 
the foot of the precipice, was lost in the forest. I was 
fixed to the spot where I sat, by utter feebleness, and 
began to think that my wish was about to be heard. My 
last cry was ^^ Zenobia !" but the sound was answered by 
a quick rushing of feet, my name, and a flood of tears on 
my forehead. The living Zenobia stood before me ! 

Her story was brief, but fit for the heart of a Grecian 
heroine. In the morning, she had followed me to the 
fortress of Aghia Paraskev^, and watched the fortunes of 
the fight from the ramparts with intense emotion. When 
the Pacha's troops, led by a traitor, had found the pass 
over the hills which cut off our retreat, she had attempted 
to rouse the garrison to a last effort of defence. But what 
was to be done with a score of palikars and some hun- 
dreds of frightened women and children? All was on the 
point of ruin, when my desperate effort to scale the moun- 
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tain on the Albanian flank, arrested the attack for a mo- 
ment. But that moment was decisive; — determined to 
rescue me or die, she had ordered the gates to be thrown 
open, and, standard in hand, rushed out at the head of 
the crowd, armed and unarmed. The enemy, thus unex- 
pectedly assailed, gave way, and, urging each oilier to the 
edge of the precipice, were thrown over in great numbers. 
In the pursuit, Zenobia had found me, as she thought, 
d3ringy and left me, as she thought, dead. Her only wish 
now was to perish. She led on the Chimariots to the 
attack of the remnant of the Pacha's troops, found them 
dispirited and broken, put them again to the rout, and 
followed them to the banks of the Acheron, the boundary 
of the Pacha's province. In the pursuit she had received 
a slight wound, and she was thus carried back in triumph 
by her applauding countrymen. One effort more was to 
be made ; — and it was in the melancholy pride of building 
my funeral pile with a heap of the enemy's muskets and 
banners, that she had halted the march, and come to bear 
off the remains of her dead lord. But the scene was now 
changed. The muskets and banners were reserved for 
better things than funeral piles. The one I distributed 
among our gallant shepherds, the other I hung up in our 
mountain-chapel. 

The work of years rolled on. Ali fought us again, and 
again we beat him. I saw his fortress captured; I saw 
his head hanging at the saddle-bow of the Tartar who 
carried the tidings to the city of the Sultan. I saw his 
proud family swept away, and his people, his city, and 
his treasure-chests in the hands of strangers. I saw all 
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this while I tilled my mountain-top; listened to the mur- 
mur of my bees; saw the sportings of my brave boys and 
beautiful girls^ and rejoiced in the happiness of the still 
beautiful mother of both. And that mother saw all this 
— while the Czarina died of poison ; her son of a Hano- 
verian sash round his throat, and her grandson, nobody 
knows how. Others may envy the mighty of the earth 
such luxuries, but our tastes were different. We were 
content with being happy, eating our meals without 
dreading our cooks, and resting on our pillows without 
expecting to be shot in our first sleep. Stars and epau- 
lettes, court>*balls and midnight masquerades, are doubt- 
less fine things; but, having no hope of being assassinated, 
dethroned, or dungeoned for life, we have made up our 
minds that we are as well without them. Peace be to 
all ! We shall go to our beds without dreaming of trear 
sons, and go to our last sleep with our heads upon our 
shoulders. But those are the thoughts of mountaineers, 
and not fit for the great, the glorious, and the embroi- 
dered of this world. Peace be to them all — ^what can I 
say more? 
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It may be I have seen a forehead finer, — 
Dark locks wherein more snaky witchery lies ; 
And somewhat more — no, nought can be diviner 
Than the blue meaning of those soft^ spring eyes, — 
Young, — ^vernal-looking, — ^filled with lovely life, 
Whose peace surpasseth all we know of strife. 
Telling of thoughts all pure and bright within. 
Untouched by sorrow, unalloyed by sin. 
Such eyes the young and tender Psyche wore 
(Like thee, too, painted by a perfect hand) ; 
Such mouth, such air the youthful angels bore. 
Ere downwards driven from heaven's cerulean land. 
Sweet eyes ! sweet mouth ! and must ye fade ? — ^'Tis well 
The lady-artist with her pencil rare 
Hath fixed your beauty on her ivory shell. 
To live for aye, with things divine and fair. 
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Strange memories of the past are those thy image 
brings, thou dark-eyed daughter of a summer clime; — 
visions of other heavens and another earth : — ^for I have 
stood beneath the burning skies of India, have seen her 
glorious day-star plunge to his rest, behind the broad, 
dark forest, and the sudden night leap forth at once, in 
full-blown majesty. The stars were not our stars, the 
trees were not our trees, the very grass upon the ground, 
as it waved under the spicy breeze of the short twilight, 
bore no resemblance to our velvet sward. 

There is a majesty and a mystery spread over all things 
within, above, around thee, land of the gem-paved East ! 
On flat-roofed palaces wave cultivated gardens, among 
which, in graceful robes, ramble thy turbaned lords, and 
the tall Persian kneels to the rising and the setting sun; — 
from every water-course and time-worn crevice in thy 
walls shoot forth the flower, the shrub, the tree, chance- 
sown even on their perpendicular sides, and in a few years, 
the deserted ruin lies buried in the foliage bom of its 
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Bwift decay. Everywhere^ amid thy goi^geous soeneiy, life 
overshadows death, beneath its still renewed and ever- 
spreading curtain; but that shadow is one wide sea of 
gloom. The mantle that the banian spreads from its 
deathless branches and interminable circle of living 
trunks is not darker than the night of superstition that 
overhangs the land. The very blue of heaven is dark, 
in thy parched sky, and he who gazes upward through 
the Magellanic clouds can see no light beyond! The 
brightest things that float upon thy spicy breeze or glance 
among thy m3rriad flowers are fraught with poison, or 
subsist upon corruption. Like thy priesthood, the ebon- 
fronted cobra rears its head in all the majesty of terror, 
and its tongue is death : — ^like thy princes, the tall adjutant 
looks down from thy high towers in stately pride, but 
feeds upon thy flesh; thy air is thick with the kite and 
crow ; the vampire flutters through thy bowers, the tiger 
ranges thy forests, and the crocodile lies waiting by thy 
fountains ! These are the types of thy morality ! These 
are the treasures of thy vaunted region, and to these thy 
vulgar bend in superstitious awe, while those who play 
upon their weakness laugh ! 

Land of the East, — ^first peopled from the fall ! I see 
in thee nought but the treasure-house of primeval vice. 
Let them boast of thy golden sands and gem-encumbered 
mountains ! What has our western world derived from 
thee ? From thee, half Europe drew the dogma that en- 
chains the patriot arm and sinks God's image to a slave — 
that idol of her insane worship, ^Hhe divine right of 
kings :'' — ^from thy vile gold, our fatherland obtained the 
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means to oppress the nations and oppose, through long- 
drawn ages, the inevitable march of Saxon liberty, though 
she herself had been the guardian of its infant steps. 

Sing on then, bright daughter of India! let the acacia 
and the lotus tremble to the tones of thy lute ; let the 
orange groves re-echo to the soul-subduing sweetness of 
the songs of Hafiz ! I know thy virtues and thy loveli- 
ness ; for not all the darkness of superstition — ^not all the 
outrages of power, can conquer the virtues and the loveli- 
ness of woman. I have seen thee patiently attending on 
thy tyrant lord in the seclusion of the harem, — ^I have 
seen thee, in the full faith of a mistaken duty, look cabnly 
down upon the crackling flames, when the unpitying breath 
of thousands waved towards thy slender frame the fiery 
tongues of the fresh-lighted funeral pyre. Sing on then, 
in thy ignorance, but ask me not to listen ; for I am of a 
land where man asserts his dignity, and woman claims 
her right, as his companion, friend, and solace. I cannot 
hearken to the song of slaves, but, from my soul, I pity 
thee! 
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A TALI. 



Jagquelike folded up her embroidery, and sighed as 
she deposited the work in a drawer of an antique cabinet 
which stood in her chamber; for her hitherto obedient 
needle refiised to trace those flowers which were wont to 
spring up beneath her creative fingers. She wandered 
into the garden, but its plants and blossoms no longer 
delighted her ; the sickly tints of autumn had saddened 
the face of nature, and every surrounding object reminded 
her of her own faded hopes. Returning into the house, 
she sat down, and listened with anxious yet despairing 
ear for some stir or tumult, betokening the arrival of 
news ; but no unusual sound disturbed the calm of the 
silent streets. The French soldiers basking in the sun in 
the fix)nt of their guard-room, now and then broke the 
stillness by snatches of old tunes, a fragment of some an- 
cient romance chaimted to a national air, or the light 
laugh which occasionally followed a jest uttered in too 
low a tone to be heard beyond their own circle. It was 
evident, from the careless gaiety of these men, that 
although the King of England was laying siege to Bou- 
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logne, they had no fear of being disturbed in the fortress 
so fraudulently wrested by Louis XI., from the house of 
Burgundy. Jacqueline's melancholy thoughts naturally 
turned upon the fallen fortunes of that luckless family. 
She herself retained a lively recollection of the beautiful 
orphan heiress, the Princess Mary, at the period of her 
deep distress, when, by the death of her gallant father, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, she was left to the 
mercy of the factious citizens of Ghent, and exposed to 
the hostility of her most inveterate enemy, the cruel and 
crafty Louis. Jacqueline's heart burned with indignation 
as she reflected upon the disgraceful reverses which the 
Burgundians had sustained, from the period of their gal- 
lant sovereign's last fatal campaign in Germany ; and she 
marvelled at the supineness displayed by Maximilian, in 
suffering the territories of his wife and her son (to whom, 
upon the decease of Mary, he had been constituted guar- 
dian) to remain in subjugation to the crown of France. 
The maiden gazed upon her delicate white hands as they 
hung listlessly over the arms of a high-backed chair on 
which she was reclining, and wished that they could be 
endowed with a giant's strength, to burst the fetters im- 
posed by foreign power. She thought upon the heroic 
deeds achieved at Orleans by a frame as weak, and she 
almost fancied that she could welcome the fate of Joan of 
Arc, to be, like her, the deliverer of her country. Sud- 
denly the French guard sprang up from their recumbent 
attitudes, and the ponderous mail of the men-at-arms 
clashed as they rose in haste to salute their commanding 
officer, Count Bertrand de Montmorenci, the governor of 

16 
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St Omer. For a moment, Jacqueline hoped tiiat he 
brought intelligence of the approach of the English or the 
Burgundians; that Boulogne had fallen, and that the town 
was threatened by a hostile force; but this expectation 
was soon dissipated : a few trifling orders, given with his 
usual affectation, sufficed to display the soldier's attention 
to his military duties. In another moment, she heard the 
boisterous and hearty greetings offered by her father, and 
the interview was inevitable. 

UBhered into the apartment by hie friendly, but unpo- 
lished host, Count Bertrand, attired in the extreme of the 
last Parisian fashion, advanced to pay his respects to the 
provincial rustic whose beauty and whose wealth had 
attracted him despite her country breeding. Jacqueline 
was an inattentive listener to her noble admirer's florid 
compliments, and little interested in the account of the 
hoods and wimples, the long training gowns, and flowing 
head-dresses, worn by the gay dames of the French capi- 
tal, since she never desired to change her national costume 
for foreign vanities; and was only roused to animation 
when the conversation turned upon the politics of the day. 

'^The English have forgotten the art of war," cried 
Montmorenci, *' or love to fight only upon their own soil. 
A French herald is now in their camp, and when he can 
strike a bargain with these trading islanders, our master 
will be free to pursue his conquests in Italy." 

^^ And where then is Maximilian Y* exclaimed Jacque- 
line ; '' will he look tamely on, and see the only chance of 
recovering his son's inheritance bartered away for a few 
paltry pieces of gold?" 
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''Know ye no^ returned Montmorenci, ''that the 
German beast is dull and slow of foot? Where was the 
recreant knight when Charles YIII. carried away his 
affianced bride^ the heiress of Bretagne? Where is he 
now, when he should spur on his English allies to action ? 
Engaged in some pitiful broil at home, he keeps aloof, 
giving Henry of Lancaster an excuse to follow his own 
sordid inclinations, and gather ducats instead of laurels 
in his wars." 

Jacqueline was grieved and angry at this dbdainfol 
mention of the King of the Bomans, but felt that the re- 
proach was but too just; she therefore remained silent, 
listening with wounded ear to the remarks of her father, 
who, devoted to France, rejoiced over the declining state 
of the Burgundian affairs. 

Arnold von Bothfels, though descended from a noble 
family, had soiled his fingers by trade. His love of gain 
had in the first instance overcome his pride ; but a latent 
spark still existing in his breast^ he was dazzled by the 
prospect of uniting his daughter in marriage with the 
heir of the illustrious house of MontmorencL The bril- 
liant expectations which Count Bertrand's ofier held out, 
effected an entire revolution in Arnold's sentiments. He 
forgot that he was by birth a Fleming; that he owed 
allegiance to the Duke of Burgundy; and that he had 
promised the hand of Jacqueline to one of Maximilian's 
most trusty knights, Maurice Waldenheim, the son of a 
deceased friend. The memory of the fair heiress of Von 
Bothfels was, however, more tenacious; she fondly re- 
called those happy days which she had spent at the court 
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of Margaret, the dowager Duchess of Burgundy, where 
Maurice Waldenheim had carried off the prizes at the 
tournaments, and laid them at her feet; and where she 
had embroidered a fair blue banner as the reward of his 
prowess, which the young soldier vowed, during a solemn 
banquet at which Maximilian carved the pheasant in per- 
son, should wave in proud victory over the French stan- 
dard, now so exultingly floating over the towers of St. 
Qmer. It was not in the power of the finical and haughty 
Montmorenci to banish these tender reminiscences. Jac- 
queline believed that her lover would religiously perform 
every iota of his promise; and there was little danger 
that her patriotic feelings would be subdued by the repre- 
sentations of Von Sothfels of the superior advantages to 
be derived from Uving under the French dominion, while 
they were associated with the image of Maurice Walden- 
heim. 

Count Bertrand, after he had sufficiently betrayed his 
contempt for both father and daughter, which, notwith- 
standing his pretended deference to the latter, was ex- 
ceedingly obvious to Jacqueline's discriminating mind, 
at length took his leave ; and, depressed in spirits by the 
assurance of a speedy peace between France and Eng- 
land, the object of this accomplished courtier's unwel- 
come homage threw a mantle around her, and ascending 
the ramparts, endeavoured, in the charms of the adjacent 
scenery, to dissipate those unpleasant sensations which 
clouded a mind until now a stranger to sorrow. The 
sun was still high in the heavens, and the whole land- 
scape was bathed in its golden glories : it lit up the towers 
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of Dunkirk and of Calais, as they rose to the right and 
left on the distant coast ; threw an efiiilgent blaze of light 
upon the yellow sands between Dunkirk and Gravelines, 
and cast a strong illumination upon the dark walls of that 
gloomy fortress. The woods of Cassell were deeply em- 
browned with the hues of autumn, and a tempestuous 
night had stripped the trees which skirted the broad road 
across the flat country leading to the Netherlands so com- 
pletely of their foliage, that every object proceeding fix)m 
that quarter might be discerned at a considerable distance. 
It was the least interesting part of the landscape, yet 
thither Jacqueline continually directed her eyes : all was 
silent and solitary ; vainly did she seek for the flash of the 
polished lance in the sun, and the waving of plumes and 
pennons : the naked branches of the trees alone met her 
view, or showers of dead leaves, borne by the breeze, 
swept like small clouds through the empty space. Wea- 
ried with watching, she bent her steps to a home no longer 
sacred to felicity. A painful scene awaited the gentle 
girl. Unaccustomed to dispute a parent's will, she could 
only oppose tears and entreaties to the stem behest of Von 
Bothfels, when he commanded her to receive the Count 
de Montmorenci as her destined husband. She wept and 
prayed unavailingly, and her sole hope of escaping a union 
which she abhorred, rested in the speedy fulfilment of 
Waldenheim's oath. Jacqueline trusted that a token de- 
spatched by a wandering minstrel to the Burgundian 
knight had made him acquainted with her perilous situa- 
tion ; and, soothing her terrors with the fond idea that 
love would discover the means of preserving her from a 
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fate she dreaded, she sought her couch, and obtamed a 
tranflient oblivion from the caiea idiich c^presBed her 
burdened heart. 

The next day, at the hoar in which Mcmtmoienci was 
engaged with the troops under his command, Jacqadine 
again repaired to the battlements, and again turned her 
expectant eyes towards the road leading to the Nether- 
lands. An occasional traveller, a herd of cattle, or a 
peasant conveying the produce of his farm to market, 
were for some time the only objects that enlivmied the 
scene. Still she continued to gaze ; and just as the de- 
clining sun warned her of her long absence from home, 
hor parting glance caught the gleam of spears in the dis- 
tance. She paused, — ^looked again, — she was not de- 
ceived ; and presently a body of archers and men-at-anns, 
iU!Companiod by a squadron of landznechte^ made their ap- 
{learanco, defiling in good order between the trees. Jac- 
queline s heart beat high. From the direction in which 
these soldiers marched, she had little doubt of their being 
Diirgundians, led perchance by Waldenheim. In another 
instant she became convinced of the truth of her surmise; 
for, extended by a light breeze to its utmost length, the 
blue banner streamed along the martial line. Hope,— ex- 
ultation, — joy, — sparkled in her eyes, and thrilled through 
her frame ; but a chilling damp checked these delightful 
emotions, as with a feeling of bitter disappointment she 
oontemplated the small number of warriors who followed 
Waldenheim's standard. Yet again was despondency 
banished from her sanguine breast, when she reflected 
that it was probably only the advance guard who were 
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now approaching the town ; and if this brave band should 
dare attack^ unsupported, a fortress rendered unusually 
strong both by nature and art^ still fortune might and 
would befiiend adventurous spirits, or all that she had 
read of desperate enterprises crowned with glorious sue* 
cess were false and deceitful legends, idle dreams, treache- 
rously framed to betray the trusting heart to ruin. ' 

The garrison of St. Omer soon caught the alarm ; and 
Jacqueline, compelled to retire from the walls, heard only 
that a trumpet, — ^for Waldenheim's armament did not 
boast a herald, — ^had arrived before the gate of St. Omer, 
and formally demanded the surrender of the town, in 
the name of Maximilian, — a requisition which had been 
received with a laugh of deriding scorn. 

The Burgundians pitched their tents at a convenient 
distance from the outworks, and made preparations for a 
regular riege. AU was bustle and activity within the 
town ; every street was filled with the din of arms ; squires 
and lackeys were seen burnishing the steel cuirass and 
the polished helm ; the clink of the armourers' hammers 
resounded from all quarters ; and soldiers, hurrying to and 
fro, hastened to relieve each other on the walls. 

Suffering every alternation of bounding hope and the 
most chilling despair, Jacqueline— restless, anxious, impa- 
tient, now revolving some impracticable scheme for afford- 
ing assistance to the besiegers, in the next moment sicken* 
ing at the impossibility of becoming an active agent in 
their service— could only still the tumultuous sensations 
of her throbbing heart by prayer. She flew to the neigh* 
bouring cathedral, and poured forth her whole soul in sup- 
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plication before the shrine of the Virgin, listening at the 
conclusion of eveiy Ave, for the brazen roar of those 
dreadful engines which she concluded the enemy would 
bring to bear against the strong bulwarks of the fort- 
ress. But her vigil was not rewarded by the thunder 
of the deep-mouthed gun. Waldenheim, then, would 
venture to attack the walls, armed only with the 
arrow, the battle-axe, and the lance ! Her heart panted 
with redoubled emotion at the thought — a momentary 
thrill of terror shot through her mind— but it was 
instantly dissipated; she could not link the idea of 
defeat with the stout Burgundian soldier, and she re- 
joiced at a circumfltanoe which would enhance the glory 
of his victory. Despite of these heroic feelings, Jac- 
queline could not contemplate the thought of the ghastiy 
objects which she would, in all probability, encounter 
in her return home, without horror;— «he feared to 
meet some mangled remnant of mortality borne, writh- 
ing in convulsive anguish, finom the walls, — ^to see blood 
flowing that she could not staunch, — and to hear the deep 
groans wrung by torturing agony from a soul struggling 
in the pangs of death. Whilst absorbed in these painful 
anticipations a burst of merriment greeted her astonished 
ear ; the soldiers who had rushed in the morning to man 
the walls were returning leisurely to their quarters imhurt, 
not with the shout of triumph which would have followed 
a successful engagement, but humming, as usual, the lays 
of the Troubadours. 

Annoyed and confounded by this unlocked for result of 
a day which she confidently expected would have been 
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marked by some signal event, Jacqueline sought her own 
home. Montaorend .tood sn2t t fte porU, Mb 
dainty white plume unsoiled, and not a single fold dis- 
arranged in the silken mantle which flowed gracefully 
over CtaMe.8 and undinted armour. 

"In faith, fair lady," he exclaimed, "these awkward 
Burgundians have played us a clumsy joke. Doubtless the 
braggart knayes think it a fine thing to haye detained a 
cayalier of France for the space of six hours in harness 
under a hot sun, but, pardie, a warm bath and a little 
Hungary water will repair the damage." 

" Did not Walden , did not the enemy," returned 

Jacqueline, correcting her hasty speech, "make any at- 
tempt to scale the walls ?" 

"No," cried Montmorenci, "nor did they adventure 
within a bow-shot of the garrison. By mine honour and 
St. Denis, if the Lombards give us not exercise for our 
good swords, they are like to grow rusty in these cam- 
paigns with the English and their timorous allies." 

" So thought the Mareschal des Cordes," said Jacque- 
line, rather scornfully, " yet the fall of Dixmude taught 
him another lesson. This is but a feint of the besiegers 
to draw you out into the open field, for never yet did the 

Burgundian chivalry quail before the arms of France." 

* 

Hastening up to her chamber, Jacqueline relieved her 
full heart by a flood of tears. Though persuading herself 
that the craven conduct displayed by Waldenheim's sol- 
diers was prompted by some deep-laid artifice, yet she 
could not avoid feeling very painful misgivings. The 
force which her lover had brought against St. Qmer was 
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certainly inadequate for the capture of so strong a town; 
Maurice would, perchance, imagine that he had redeemed 
his pledge by merely appearing before the frowning ram- 
parts, and had probably no intention of endangering either 
life or limb in her service. Nothing disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the besieged during the following day; the anx- 
ious maiden saw Montmoraici, anned at all points, pre- 
paring to make a sortie on the foe, and, from an upper 
window, she watched him as he returned in the same 
gallant array, not a feather broken fix)m the plume that 
waved over his casque, his armour without spot or ble- 
mish, and his mantle still undisordered and stainless. 
Pleading a headache, Jacqueline refused to join the Count 
and her father, and thus was spared the disgraceful taunts 
which the haughty Frenchman cast upon a knight once 
ranked among the flower of Maximilian's chivalry. 

Two more days elapsed, and, perceiving that De Mont- 
morenci no longer led his soldiers in person to the ram- 
parts, the now desponding Jacqueline emerged fix>m her 
seclusion to learn the cause. 

''The Burgundians have retreated,'' said she, as she 
saw Count Bertrand lounging idly in her father^s hall. 

''Not so," replied Montmorenci, "they tilt with the 
air in yonder plain, taking especial care to keep beyond 
the reach of our cross-bows. Come to the walls, and you 
shall see the cooks and scullions of St. Qmer, armed with 
their spits and basting ladles, drive these redoubtable 
assailants like a flock of geese before them, to the entrench- 
ments of their camp." 
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'^I will not do the soldiers of Maximilian so much 
wrdng as to witness so base an indignity/' cried Jac- 
queline. 

''Then/' exclaimed Montmorenci, ''I will condescend 
to^lead the attack again, trusting that the animating 
sight of beauty may inspire the degenerate Waldenheim 
'with the spirit of a knight. To stir the lazy current of a 
dastard's veins, and to kindle a bjaze of martial ardour in 
a clod of mere dull earth, will be an exploit worthy of 
the loveUest maid who ever smiled upon a warrior's suit." 
The Count then calling for his armour, sallied out at the 
gate as Jacqueline ascended the rampart. 

The plain below was enlivened with the careering 
steeds of Waldenheim's men-at-arms, as, with pennons 
flying and trumpets sounding, they advanced to the walls. 
The long blue banner floated majestically over the well- 
appointed troop, and its fair embroideress, as she contem- 
plated the martial appearance of her lover's followers, 
again felt her hopes revive, and stood in strong expecta- 
tion that they would on this day wipe off the deep stain 
which sullied their honour: but her wishes and her 
prayers were alike fruitless; the Burgundians awaited 
not the shock of De Montmorenci's battle-axe; he no 
sooner approached them, than, like affiighted deer, away 
ran the whole of the squadron, Waldenheim foremost in 
the disgraceful flight, and the blue banner trailing in the 
dust behind him. The heart of the knight's betrothed 
beat high with indignation. Had she beheld her lover 
fairly vanquished in open fight, she would have felt respect 
and admiration for him in his defeat ; but to see him act 
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a coward's part, retreating thus dishonoured without 
daring to hazard a single blow, she could not endure the 
shame, the ignominy of such a spectacle. Oh! rather, 
much rather, would she have gazed upon his bleeding 
corse borne from the field, secure, m a warrior's death, 
from the reproach which now must cling to his name for 
ever. Jacqueline's heroism, and her affection alike, failed 
her in this trial. Had Waldenheim acquitted himself like 
a soldier, or even like a man, the convent or a grave 
would have afforded her an asylum from the hated Mont- 
morenci ; but while she brooded over his fall from honour, 
her resolution was shaken ; she could not wound, or, per- 
chance, break a doting parent's heart, for the sake of one 
so worthless, so utterly undeserving love which should 
only be lavished on the brave ; and, though she would 
have gladly buried herself and her sorrows in a monas- 
tery, duty forbade the indulgence of her wishes. With 
a dejected air, streaming eyes, and listless steps, she re- 
turned to her home, listened with mute indifference to the 
addresses of Count Bertrand, and allowed her father to 
promise that she would meet him at the altar at the expi- 
ration of six days, without offering a dissentient word. 

Nothing was heard of the Burgundians, and if a faint 
spark of hope was ever rekindled in Jacqueline's breast, 
it was now entirely quenched. Vainly did returning love 
suggest an excuse for Waldenheim's conduct, or endea- 
vour to point at the means by which he might retrieve 
a reputation now sunk below scorn; he had refused to 
meet Count Bertrand singly in the field, and even if at 
the head of a reinforcement he should, at some future 
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period, triumph over the arms of France, such a victory 
could not efface the indelible stain of cowardice, the dis- 
grace branded upon him in that fatal retreat before the 
paltry force brought out by Montmorenci to oppose him. 
Jacqueline prepared for her approaching marriage, — ^for 
the sacrifice of every chance of happiness, — ^with a feeling 
of melancholy satisfaction. She knew that she was con- 
demned to be the slave of a tyrannical and contemptuous 
husband ; to misery which, under any other circumstances, 
would have been too bitter for endurance ; but now, per- 
fectly reckless of the destiny that awaited her, she expe- 
rienced some consolation in the thought that the morbid 
feelings and blighted affections of a joyless heart would 
not destroy the happiness of one who, in seeking her re- 
luctant hand, only strove to enrich himself. Could jewels 
and splendid apparel have reconciled Jacqueline to her 
fate, she must have been perfectly content. The taste 
and the magnificence of Count Bertrand were lavishly 
displayed in the bridal paraphernalia, and every citizen 
of St. Omer was employed under his immediate inspec- 
tion in executing some new and brilliant device. The 
hour of midnight was appointed for the celebration of the 
nuptials, and the spirits of the bride sank as the time ap- 
proached ; a thousand tender recollections crowded upon 
her mind, and subdued the stem determination which 
had hitherto supported her. As noon advanced, she stole 
away from her garden, and, under the friendly screen of 
a tall buttress, cast an anxious glance towards the Bur- 
gundian camp. But nothing, save the long grass and the 
boughs of the naked trees, was stirring in that quarter; 
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the rampart on which she stood was deserted; a postern 
gate left negUgentlj open, and the guard dispersed about 
the town, surveying the preparations for the evening fes- 
tivities. Jaoqueline felt strongly tempted to seize the 
fiBkyourable moment for escape, and to fly from a union 
which, despite of all her efforts, she regarded with horror. 
Where, however, could she go, and for whom' should she 
forfeit the treasure of an unstained name ? Alas ! Walden- 
heim was unworthy of the sacrifice; he had abandon^ 
her, or, if still lingering in the vicinity of St. Qmer, was 
too indifferent even to reconnoitre the place and take 
advantage of the carelessness of the garrison, to communi- 
cate with one so ready to listen to his justification and 
discredit the evidence of her senses against the warm and 
eloquent pleadings of the man she loved* SuccessfiiUy 
combating her weakness, the aflSicted Jacqueline quitted 
the dangerous spot, and sought for protection from her 
own rebellious heart under the paternal roof. Evening 
came, and with it the bride-maids and tir^-women; the 
rich and massy chain, the satin robe lined with costly 
furs, the broidery of goldsmith's work, and the sparkling 

tearful eyes; but, rallying her failing energies, she pre- 
pared to accompany the procession to the churoh, and 
nerving her trembling limbs, advanced towards the altar 
with an unfaltering step; but there Jacqueline's courage 
and fortitude melted away; she feared that she had been 
too prodpitate in Inreaking those vows so solemnly pledged 
to Waldenheim, and she would have given worlds to have 
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lecalled the promise she ^ad made to her father. The 
nave of the cathedral was brilliantly illuminated, but the 
vast edifice presented many distant aisles and extensive 
recesses involved in deep gloom, and, as her byes wandered 
restlessly around, she almost fancied she could perceive 
the frowning countenance of the man she had forsaken in 
each dark and empty space. 'Twas only the vision of a 
distempered imagination. The light danced upon waving 
plumes, glittering tunics, and faces beaming with joy. 
Pleasure seemed to rule the hour, and Jacqueline alone, 
pale, sad, and motionless, offered a contrast to the gay 
throng who crowded round the steps of the altar. The 
ceremony was about to commence, the officiating priest 
had opened his missal, and the bridegroom, anticipating 
the moment in which he should place the ring on the 
finger of the bride, had stretched out his hand to clasp that 
of his trembling companion, when a whisper ran through 
the outer circle : a short pause ensued, but the alarm, if 
such it were, subsided ; all was profoundly quiet, and the 
solemnity commenced. In another instant, a shout, a din 
of arms, groans, shrieks, and cries of terror, were distinctly 
heard ; but ere the bridal party could look around them, 
all other sounds were stifled in one wild acclamation. 
The doors of the church were burst open, and the whole 
of the interior filled with Burgundian soldiers : numbers 
of the wedding guests were stretched bleeding on the 
ground; De Montmorenci, torn from Jacqueline's side, 
would have fallen a sacrifice to the fury of four assailants, 
but for the opportune appearance of Waldenheim, who, 
springing fiK)m a monument over the heads of his lamdxr 
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nechtSy interposed his authority, and stayed the work of 
devastation. 

"Now, Count Bertrand/' he cried; "now shall my 
trusty sword vindicate the honour which you have dared 
to stigmatize ; we meet on equal terms :" and throwing off 
his helmet, his coat of mail, and all other defensive 
armour (the bridegroom being arrayed in a vest and sur- 
coat of velvet), the two knights drew their gleaming fal- 
chions, and encountered each other with deadly animosity ; 
— ^fire flew from their clashing weapons, and every stroke 
seemed the herald of death. Jacqueline, speechless and 
clinging to her father's arm, gazed, with intense anxiety, 
on the sanguinary conflict. Both fought with untiring 
and desperate energy; at length the arm of the Burgun- 
dian appeared to relax, but, in the next moment, he 
charged again with redoubled fierceness, and Montmo- 
renci, disarmed and beaten to the ground, received the 
boon of life from his generous antagonist. The terror- 
stricken bride saw not the termination of the combat ; her 
senses fled ere Waldenheim had regained the vantage- 
ground which he had so nearly lost, and she was only 
restored to animation by the passionate exclamations of 
her lover, and the assurance that Bertrand still lived. 

The strenuous exertions of Waldenheim preserved the 
town from pillage. On the following morning, after a 
solemn mass, he offered the blue banner at the altar of the 
cathedral, and received the hand of Jacqueline, who was 
now convinced that, with his slender force, it was only by 
lulling the garrison into security that he could have hoped 
to win the strong towers of St. Omer. 
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Slowly the monarch turned aside : 
But when hi, gU^ of yoathf.. pride 
Rested upon the warriors gray 
Who bore his lance and shield that day, 
And the long line of spears, that came 
Through the far grove like waves of j9ame, 
His forehead burned, his pulse beat high, 
More darkly flashed his shifting eye. 
And visions of the battle plain 
Came burstmg on his soul again. 

The old man drew his gaze away 
Right gladly from that long array, 
As if their presence were a blight 
Of pain and sickness to his sight; 
And Blowly folding o'er his brea«t 
The fragments of his tattered vest. 
As was his wont, unasked, unsought. 
Gave to the winds his muttered thought, 

17 
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Naming no name of friend or foe. 
And recklesB if they heard or no. 

" Ay, go thy way, thou painted thing, 
Puppet, which mortals call a king. 
Adorning thee with idle gems, 
With drapery and diadems, 
And scarcely guessing, that heneath 
The purple rohe and laurel wreath. 
There's nothing but the common slime 
Of human clay and human crime ! — 
My rags are not so rich, — ^but they 
Will serve as well to cloak decay. 

" And ever round thy jewelled brow 
False slaves and falser friends will bow; 
And Flattery, — as varnish flings 
A baseness on the brightest things, — 
Will make the monarch's deeds appear 
All worthless to the monarch's ear, 
Till thou wilt turn and think that Fame, 
So vilely drest, is worse than shame ! — 
The gods be thanked for all their mercies, 
Diogenes hears nought but curses ! 

^' And thou wilt banquet! — ^air and sea 
Will render up their hoards for thee ; 
And golden cups for thee will hold 
Rich nectar, richer than the gold. 
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The cunning caterer still must share 
The dainties which his toils prepare ; 
The page's lip must taste the wine 
Before he fills the cup for thine ! — 
Wilt feast with me on Hecate's cheer ? 
I dread no ro jal hemlock here ! 

^' And night will come ; and thou wilt lie 

Beneath a purple canopy, 

With lutes to luU thee, flowers to shed 

Their feverish fragrance round thy bed, 

A princess to unclasp thy crest, 

A ^artan spear to guard thy rest. — 

Dream, happy one ! — thy dreams will be 

Of danger and of perfidy; — 

The Persian lance, — ^the Carian club ! — 

I shall sleep sounder in my tub ! 

^^And thou wilt pass away, and have 
A marble mountain o'er thy grave. 
With pillars tall, and chambers vast. 
Fit palace for the worm's repast ! — 
I too shall perish ! — ^let them call 
The vulture to my funeral ; 
The Cynic's staflf, the Cynic's den. 
Ape all he leaves his fellow-men, — 
Heedless how this corruption fares, — 
Yea, heedless, though it mix with theirs !" 



1 
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To the mind of a modem and an Englishman, monks 
and monasteries convey no very definite idea. Contem- 
plated in the pages of romance, they acquire somewhat of 
consistency, and realize a splendid scene of Oothic gran- ^ 
deur, and ceremonial pomp. The sunlight streams through 
emblazoned windows, and rests on many a storied monu- 
ment of the heroic dead; — gorgeous processions sweep 
through ^^ long-drawn aisles,"— enveloped in clouds of in- 
cense, and hailed by music scarcely of this world. Then 
succeed darker visions, of penance, and gloomy vigil, 
ignorance, superstition, shame, and sorrow of heart — ^till 
the muser^s revery is chequered, as the moonbeams che- 
quered fair Melrose Abbey — 

'< Where buttress and buttress alternately 
Seemed formed of ebon and ivory." 

Carr3mig his mind yet further back to an age of which 
we have few records and fewer relics,— the first days of 
the monastic institution, — ^the revery assumes yet another 
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character. Disapprobation becomes strangely tempered 
by a sentiment of kindness ; and the sincere austerities 
and self-denying labours of the early anchorites, not only 
appeal for pardon, but sometimes command respect. Here 
and there we behold a character, bom as it were out of 
due time ; an individual, fitted to guide and enlighten the 
world he forsakes; to become an exemplar, not of un- 
meaning penance and barbarous privation, but of active 
practical benevolence ; to manifest a self-devotion, gentle, 
and kind, and wise, kindled it may be in solitude, but ex- 
patiating amongst the charities of life. 

Towards the close of the fourth century, buried in one 
of those austere brotherhoods which the followers of St. 
Anthony had scattered over Egypt, dwelt the monk Tele- 
machus. His fellow-anchorites esteemed him for the 
peculiar gentleness and simpUcity of his manners, but his 
^rionlr of nJnd, hU enLged heart, hia pow^ of di* 
interested exertion, they knew not, nor, had they known, 
could they have appreciated. A hard mat, or a rough 
blanket spread on the ground, sufficed for his bed ; the 
same bundle of palm-leaves served at once for a seat by 
day and a pillow by night ; and his food was the coarse 
biscuit-loaf of the country, varied only by fruit and vege- 
tables. The hours not occupied in study or devotion, 
were spent in the silent sedentary occupation of forming 
wooden sandiils, or twisting the leaves of the palm-tree 
into mats and baskets, either for the use of the community, 
or for sale in some distant market, where superstition re- 
garded them with reverence. The monasteries of Egypt 
differed essentially fix>m the more refined and less rigid 
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ones of the West Cells, or rather separate huts, low, 
narrow, and of the slightest fabric, were distributed into 
streets ; a fountain of water, various offices, the church, 
the hospital, and sometimes a library, occupied the centre, 
and the whole was enclosed by a wall. Those who 
agreed in diet and discipline formed a fraternity, of which 
many varieties might exist in the same institution. From 
some motive or other, Telemachus mingled little with his 
companions. It might be, that his life, eventfiil and 
chequered before he assumed the cowl, furnished memo- 
ries more interesting than the vapid converse of those 
around him ; or it might be, that the future absorbed his 
mind, to the exclusion of petty and passing concerns. 

A habitation in the desert did not in those days neces- 
sarily imply separation £rom the world ; it was possible to 
" retire into notoriety ;" and the reputed sanctity of the 
monastery in question, and a superb collection of relics, 
the least of which was efficient for a miracle, drew 
frequent crowds from the surrounding parts, and not un- 
frequent visits from individuals of a superior order. On 
these religious gala days, Telemachus kept more than ever 
aloof; and left to his brethren the task of edifying the 
multitude, and the pleasure of gleaning information con- 
cerning the world they professed to despise. In fact^ the 
popularity of these good fathers was in no slight degree 
owing to their taste for gossip. But if the crowds of 
more vulgar devotees flocked elsewhere, many a visitant 
entered the lonely hut of Telemachus, or sought the 
grove of palm-trees, his private and frequent oratory. 
The buyers of relics and delighters in legends knew well 
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that father Felicissimus, or the holy monk Hilarion^ 
would better supply their need; but the mother who 
sought advice for her sick child, the peasant whose ragged 
sheep-skin proclaimed his beggary, the broken in heart, 
and the troubled in conscience, the destitute, afiUcted, 
and despafiring, intuitively repaired to Telemachus. The 
traveller too, whom chance, commerce, or curiosity, made 
a temporary guest at the monastery, soon singled him out 
firom his brethren ; and if that traveller came from Bome, 
the monk in his turn discovered strong and unusual in- 
terest. Details of its buildings and basilica, its former and 
present history, the character and manners of its people, 
were listened to with eager interest ; and such was the 
impression left upon his mind by these narrations, that 
his comfort was sometimes marred by a regret that he had 
not taken the vows at Rome. But Telemachus was habi- 
tually humble, and after a transient sigh, he returned 
placidly to his cell or his palm-grove, to weave mats, 
make sandals, or listen* to the complaint of some sorrowful 
peasant. 

Thus for nearly twenty years passed his tranquil but 
not useless life. Neither the errors which he shared in 
common with the rest of his age, nor the benumbing ten- 
dency of monastic seclusion could deaden his fervent, un- 
affected love for mankind ; and if his sphere of influence 
was limited, like the fire-fly of the forest, he cheerfully 
employed his little light to irradiate and enliven it. Very 
unexpectedly, that sphere became enlarged. Throughout 
the Christian world of that period, there existed a popular 
prejudice in favour of the ascetic monks. Pilgrimages 
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were made to their cells ; questions of spiritual, and even 
of temporal moment were referred to their casuistry; 
a favourite hermit was often dragged from his retire- 
ment and phiced in the episcopal chair; whilst their 
presence was continually requested hy distant monaste- 
ries, and sometimes by earthly dignities. It chanced 
that, on some one or other of the thousand points that 
continually arose to divide public opinion, a number of 
monks from the most celebrated brotherhoods in Egypt 
were summoned to Bome, for the purpose of holding a 
conference. Amongst them went Telemachus, less inte- 
rested perhaps in his ostensible errand, than in the grati- 
fication of his secret and long-cherished desire to view 
for himself the city of the world. An easy and continual 
intercourse by sea and land connected the provinces of 
the Soman empire, and the company of Egyptian ancho- 
rites reached their place of destination in safety, if not 
with the speed of modem travellers. 

From the stillness of a desert, and the austere habits of 
a lonely cell, the transition to a scene of imperial and re- 
ligious pomp like that presented by Rome, was startling 
alike to mind and body. The glorious trophies with 
which art had embellished its pagan days, were not, as 
now, mournful and massy ruins, overshadowed by the 
cypress and the pine. Ancient temples once populous 
with gods, were changed into imposing basilicas ; gorgeous 
palaces towered beside cloistered convents — and the Coli- 
seum, which after a thousand years of pillage and decay, 
we still visit as a world's wonder, was standing then, in 
the pride, the grandeur, and the symmetry of its whole. 
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Beyond the city gates stretched the maxble dwellings of 
the dead, in a long line of impressive majesty; while 
these and unnumbered other structures, mingling solem- 
nity with splendour, but conducted the eye to natural and 
distant glories-— to stately villas with their glowing depths 
of shade — to the Alban Mount with its extensive woods, 
— ^the purple bloom upon the Sabine hills, — and the glit- 
tering summits of the snow-crowned Apennines. 

When, however, the first impressions of wonder and 
delight subsided, Telemachus had leisure to form a sober 
estimate of the surrounding objects, disappointment and 
sadness took possession of his spirit. Effeminate luxury 
characterized the inhabitants, in their houses, their dress, 
their pleasures, and even their occupations. The same 
corrupting influence was fast gaining ground in the 
churches and monasteries dedicated to a spiritual religion; 
and, though lodged in the monastery attached to St. John 
Lateran, called, 'par excellence^ ^^ the mother of churches," 
he had so little taste or so much simplicity, as to mourn 
after ^' his lodge in the wilderness." 

^'Brother Hilarion," said he, one night, to a fellow- 
anchorite, whose Egyptian discipline was grievously im- 
paired by his residence in Rome (we may presume he 
acted on the well-known proverb) — " Brother Hilarion, I 
would that coming hither to benefit the souls of others, 
may not bring harm to our own f — and the worthy monk 
sighed in the sincerity of his heart. 

^^ Dismiss that doubt as a temptation and a snare, good 
Telemachus," replied his less sensitive companion. ^^1 
find it good both for soul and body to stay where I am." 
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'^ To say that this city has been Christianized by law 
upwards of a century ! I marvel how the people could be 
worse when it was heathen/' continued Telemachus. 

Hilarion stared in silence, to hear so heretical an asser- 
tion from the pious lips of his companion, but his indigna- 
tion was cut short by the vesper bell ; and Telemachus 
was not sorry to break off a conversation, which only 
deepened his regard for the simpUcity of his own monas- 
tery; there, the sound of the rustic horn, breaking the 
silence of the desert, called him to a worship in which 
the seductive aids of outward pomp were utterly unknown. 
But if he grieved as a monk, he grieved more deeply as a 
man. The still continued love of gladiatorial shows, and 
the obstinacy with which the mandates of successive 
Christian Emperors for their abolition had been resisted 
by the people, weighed heavily on his mind. He had 
been equally aware of the fact in his seclusion ; but when 
at a distance, and on the spot, there was a vast difference 
in his power of realization. Then, he sincerely lamented; 
but now, his days were spent in eloquent if unavailing 
remonstrances with all to whom he had access; his peace 
was embittered, and even his dreams were disturbed by 
the imaged horrors of the arena. It happened too, that 
during his sojourn at Rome, the subject was rendered 
prominently interesting. To celebrate the recent victory 
obtained over the Goths, and the honour of the Emperor's 
visit to the city, preparations were making for magnificent 
games, to include, as usual, scenes of human butchery ; 
and Rome was alive with expectation. 

The fondness of the subordinate ranks for pleasure pro- 
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vided at the public expense, appears natural; but the 
Roman plebeian had other sources of gratification. In 
the amphitheatre, like the senators, and even his Emperor, 
he sat upon a marble seat; the canopy, occasionally ex- 
tended from the top of the building as a protection from 
the sun and rain, covered him likewise ; the air, refreshed 
by fountains and impregnated with odours, contributed to 
his pleasure not less than to theirs; and if the division 
assigned him reminded him of inferiority, his pride waa 
soothed by observing the still slighter estimation obtained 
by the female sex. A wooden gallery at the very summit 
of the edifice, the least agreeable station of the whole, 
was assigned to the women ! But the absorbing interest, 
felt, with few exceptions, by both sexes, and by all ranks, 
dwelt in the cruel sports themselves, and in the human, 
far more than in the animal conflicts. 

The day of festival at length arrived. Sunrise beheld, 
what to a modem must appear inconceivable, — eighty 
thousand citizens congregated in that stupendous building, 
which, lined with marble, decorated with statues, replete 
with all that luxury could invent, or wealth, the wealth 
of a world, command, was devoted to purposes more base 
and barbarous than the wars of savages. 

The first day elapsed in diversions which usually pre- 
faced the introduction of the gladiators. Hunters de- 
spatched wild beasts, — ^wild beasts tore their hunters, — 
and animals, brought from all parts of the Roman em- 
pire, di£fering in size and ferocity, were matched against 
each other. The arena, contrived to exhibit a change of 
scenes, represented on this occasion a vast desert, which 
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acquired a frightful reality from the roaring of the com- 
batants, native as it seemed to the spot, whilst the sand 
with which it was profusely strewn, tended to heighten 
the illusion. But its sparkling surface was soon stained 
with blood; and long before the conclusion of the con- 
flicts, severed limbs and mangled bodies, both of men and 
animals, lay scattered amongst the artificial rocks and 
thickets. On the day following, the arena assumed a 
new form. The desert, with its howling inhabitants and 
frightful carnage, was removed, and a scene substituted 
in its stead, equally perfect, and in its first aspect, more 
pleasing. Part of what had appeared a barren plain, was, 
by means of water conveyed through subterraneous pipes, 
converted into a winding river; which, with a colony of 
rude huts, backed by a dark and far-extending forest, 
suggested to the audience the country of their Gk)thic foes. 
Clad only in a linen tunic, their long hair gathered 
into a knot at the top of the head, and unarmed, with the 
exception of a short sword and small round buckler, two 
young warriors of the Alemanni slowly advanced to the 
front of the arena. They were captives, who had been 
taken in the late war, and were reserved with many 
others, for the present occasion. The approach of the 
victims was hailed by a shout of applause, painfully con- 
trasted with the sadness of their deportment. They 
placed themselves on opposite sides of the arena, and 
expectation hushed the waiting thousands. For some 
time, the unfortunate opponents exhibited only the harm- 
less play of fencers; not firom any dread of death, and 
still less of pain, but from a mutual and noble disinclina- 
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tion to slay a oountryman and brother in arms. But the 
watchful audience soon perceived and resented the skill 
which avoided wounds, and with threats and expressions 
of contempt, commanded them to close. The devoted 
pair retreated a few steps backwards, cast a glance of 
unutterable scorn on the gUttering ranks of their savage 
lords, and sprang vehemently forwards, each with the 
same desire, to throw himself on the sword of the other. 
One of them succeeded but too well, and sunk, mortally 
wounded at the feet of his unwilling conqueror. 

But the last hour in which these spectacles were to out- 
rage humanity, was at hand ; and an humble monk of the 
desert was destined to achieve that to which emperors 
had proved unequal. 

On the morning of th^ second day of the games, Tele- 
machus, to the consternation of Hilarion, announced it as 
his intention to repair to the Coliseum, there to make an 
appeal to the people; and, if needful, descend at all 
hazards into the arena, and separate the gladiators: — a 
desperate, or, as Hilarion termed it, ^^a presumptuous 
enterprise," but which, judging by results, we may term 
the inspiration of heroism. 

That worthy father put forth a long list of dissuasives ; 
he represented the unseemliness of the place for an an- 
chorite, enlarged on the probability of danger, the cer- 
tainty of disappointment, and strengthened his arguments 
by the authority of every saint and angel then extant — 
but all in vain. 

Telemachus mildly repeated his resolution, and pa- 
tiently explained the motives by which he was actuated, 
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not one of which was intelli^ble to Hilarion's less fervent 
spirit. — ^'^ Marvellous ! marvellous!" ejaculated the poor 
monk, in a tone and with a countenance of unutterable 
perplexity and dismay. — ^** Yes, good brother, of a surety 
one ought to love one's neighbours as one's self, — ^but 
running headlong into death and danger, is not loving 
one's self at all. Can you not pray quietly in your cell, 
for the deliverance of these unfortunate beings who are 
forced to run each other through for pastime ? — and can 
you not preach against the sin and shame of blood-thirsti- 
ness, when you are safe in some pulpit ? — ^but oh ! mar- 
vellous! marvellous! to think of going down into the 
arena, and provoking eighty thousand people in a breath ! 
St. Anthony truly preached to the fishes, — but oh! — 
brother! — ^brother! — you are going to preach to wild 
beasts !" 

^^ Hilarion," replied Telemachus, with a sweet, if some- 
what mournful smile, *^ our thoughts take different paths 
on this point; and to the outward eye, yours is the 
straightest and easiest to follow ; but there is that within 
my heart, which urges me onwards, and gives me good 
hope of success, although between it and me there lies, 
perchance, a painful death. And now, dear brother 
Hilarion, farewell ; and, seeing you cannot alter my deter- 
mination, which, believe me, has not been formed on sud- 
den or vain-glorious thoughts, — grant me one favour : — 
return with all speed to our own homely dwelling; for it 
is fiot good either for soul or body to stay where you are ; 
and I would not our brethren should have cause to charge 
us with fickleness of purpose. Sometimes visit the palm- 
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grove, Hilarion : I have found it oft a sweet and sacred 
place ; and have a special care of the destitute mourners 
who resort to the monastery, — some of whom may in- 
quire for Telemachus." 

With these words, and a fervently-bestowed benedic- 
tion, he wrapped his cloak around him, and taking his 
staff, set forth on his way, with the steady step and 
serious aspect of one who feels that he has undertaken 
a great work, from the execution of which he may never 
return. 

He reached the Coliseum just before the gladiator's 
death. The exulting shouts which then broke from the 
collected thousands stunned him with afinght; and for 
a moment, his heart recoiled from its noble purpose ; but 
a second glance at the manly form bleeding before his 
eyes, by appealing to his sympathy, invigorated his 
courage. There was not, however, time for deliberation. 
To the first, succeeded a second pair of combatants ; and 
as their encounter commenced with energy, they were 
hailed with corresponding applause. At that moment — 
calmly, cheerfully, determinately, with his life in his hand, 
and the spirit of Christianity strong in his heart — ^Tele- 
machus descended into the arena, interposed between 
the astonished gladiators, and, in the presence of assem- 
bled Bome, denounced the sin, the cruelty, and the cowar- 
dice of such amusements. Simple amazement at the 
interruption prevented, for some moments, the exhibition 
of any other sentiment; but, as Telemachus, gathering 
energy by exertion, proceeded to make a pathetic appeal to 
the Emperor, whose merciful inclinations were no secret 
to the multitude, — ^rage at the intruder's audacity, and 
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fear that he might prevail, succeeded. The numberless 
entrances and passages to the amphitheatre, so exquisitely 
contrived that the whole of this vast assemblage could 
collect and disperse with incredible ease and celerity, 
hastened the fate of their intended victim. As if the 
same resolution had, in the same instant, been formed by 
each, hundreds and thousands simultaneously rushed from 
their seats into the neighbouring streets, and in a few 
minutes returned to them again, laden with whatever 
missiles they had been able to collect. Their infuriated 
shouts, and menacing gestures, announced to Telemachus 
the doom he had anticipated. Making a signal to the 
gladiators to retire from the arena, he sank upon his 
knees, not to implore mercy of man, but to commend his 
spirit to God; and with folded arms, and head bowed 
meekly upon his breast, awaited and received that shower 
of stones which dismissed him to his rest — ^the noble 
martyr of humanity ! 

Wonderful revolutions of feeling have sometimes taken 
place in popular assemblies; and that effected in the 
present instance, was not more striking than it is au- 
thentic. Shame, remorse, and sorrow, succeeded to mur- 
derous rage ; the destroyers bestowed funeral honours on 
their victim ; and when, immediately afterwards, Hono- 
rius decreed the abolition of gladiatorial shows, they 
yielded an unresisting obedience. 

It has been esteemed matter of regret that, amongst 
the benefactors of the human race, neither shrine, nor 
statue has been erected to Telemachus — ^a vain and need- 
less feeling, since, while a single stone remains, the Coli- 
seum itself is his monument. 
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If any feeling of the human heart deserves to be styled 
divine, it is the patient and long-suffering fondness, the 
enduring charity of woman's love. If there be earthly 
crime deserving an extremity of punishment — one upon 
which eternal justice weU might close the gates of eternal 
mercy, it is the careless cruelty with which that love is 
often trampled. 

That woman shares with us the common frailties of the 
species, is true, but that her natural tendencies to evil 
equal ours, all observation and experience disprove. 
Placed here as she is in a subordinate position, as the 
friend, adviser, comforter, companion of the lord of the 
creation, — ^made physically feeble, to give her the highest 
claim on our protection ; and morally 3delding, to incline 
her to dependence and obedience — styled 'Hhe religious 
sex" from her habitual reverence for the Creator, and 
elevating even her earthly love into a religion, till wife 
or daughter, unwarped by the poisonous atmosphere of 
society and unchilled by neglect, turns to the husband or 
the father with a heart responding to the beautiful Ian* 

18 
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goage of Milton's Eve, ^God is thy law, thou nuner — 
woman, nnder the control of man, is ^^as clay in the 
hands of the potter." Beceiying with avidity from the 
hi^est source, the inspired role of right — retaining it in 
the pure sanctuary of her very heart of hearty she yet 
looks with holy deference of judgment^ to man as her 
interpreter — to his practice and example for the proper 
application of the rule. Woman is what man makes her. 
During the formative years of early life— during the 
equally plastic rtage of early matoimony--lier judgments 
and opinions are reflections of his own — in conduct, she 
becomes less the actor than the agent. God made her 
thus, for she was made as '^an help, meet*^ for thee, thou 
man of many errors! 

Should she retain the &ultle88ness of early life, the 
angelic purity of girlhood, where then were her meetness? 
That faultlessness would be a perpetual upbraiding — ^that 
excellence, an unending satire on thyself, till love would 
turn to hate, or calm domestic peace be wrecked in social 
revolution; for where the father or the husband sinks 
below the level of deserved respect, there can be no more 
peace, for the ruler, or for the ruled. 

Even under the most cruel circumstances, when every 
hope is blasted, when some beautiful and lovely one has 
left the scenes of her childhood, and the endearments of a 
luxurious and happy home, to cast herself upon the bosom 

« 

of the almost worshipped being with whom she has con- 
fided the key of her heart and the reins of her destiny, — 
and finds weakness where she anticipated strength, vice 
where she looked for virtue, neglect where she was 
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pledged devotion — ^how even then, she clings in fond 
affection, to her idol! She has heen soiled by his con- 
tact, impoverished by his self-indulgence, perverted by 
his counsel, but, with a heart whose real purity is still 
intact, cheated by one whom love still represents as first 
among his kind, she is compelled at last to the conclusion 
that God has made man thus, and bows to the decree. 

The man of pleasure shuns the home that his own 
vices render desolate. The midnight star bends from the 
senith, but the wife still sits and watches. The tick — ^tick 
— ^tick, of the monotonous wheels of time, like the cease- 
less dropping of water, Wears her very soul away, as still 
she sits and watches. One, two, three is past — ^morning 
breaks through the casement, and its sickly ray, strug- 
gling with the thick atmosphere of the narrow alley, 
begins to overpower the still more sickly light of the 
flaring tallow candle, and casts a pitying smile upon the 
few remnants of former luxury, expended almost to the 
last farthing, that he may still keep up an appearance. 
She kneels by the torch of the pale dawn — ^the book of 
eternal promise lies open before her — ^firom her all earthly 
hope has fled — yet still she prays — ^for what? — For him! 

And where is he? Beeling from the late debauch, 
with the exterior of a gentleman much the worse for wear, 
he comes to waste upon that suffering one, the ribald wit 
and maudlin sentiment of a decayed young man of 
fashion, before he sinks into the idiotcy of mature intem- 
perance. Yet, as he leaves the chosen band for whom he 
has deserted all he swore to cherish, he hears some sym- 
pathizing brother say, ^^ Pity that such a sterling clever 
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fellow — 0uch a good4iearted man, should have audi a 
careless slattern for a wife! See his scnled linen and his 
threadbare coatr 

In courts of law^ 'tis ruled that the accused shall have 
the advantage of all reasonable doubts — in the courts of 
society^ bribed juries ignore every moral charge agamst 
their own^ and, for the other sex, reverse the rule. 
Shame on the unmanly code that governs, in the last 
appeal, the judgment of woman's wrongs ! — On whom, in 
the presence of eternal justice, will rest the chief respon- 
sibility, even of woman's errors? 
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« ▲fflwtian dialiMd ker to thftt hMTt, 
Ambition ton th* llaki ^wt" 



There is a shade upon thy brow, 

Though grandeur's badge bedecks thy hair ; 
Ah, lady ! far less blest art thou 

Than when gay flowers alone were there. 

Though jewels sparkle on thy vest, 

That well might grace some mighty queen, 

The costly gems can't make thee blest, 
Or that proud mind again serene. 

Nor sculptured hall, nor gilded dome. 
Nor riches, power, nor empty state. 

Can chase the thought of that sweet home 
Thou hast abandoned to be great. 

Though terraced gardens, hung in air. 
Present thee flowers from distant climes ; 

The rich exotics seem less fair 

Than the wild flowers of other times : 
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And music's tones but waken now 

Thoughts, lady, thou wouldst fain forget ; 

Each note brings sadness to thy brow, 
And proves the past remembered yet. 

How oft each strain an echo found 
In a loved voice thou'lt hear no more ! 

But now, so moumfuUy they sound, 
That thou canst never sing them more. 

The haughty lord who calls thee bride 
Resembles not the graceM youth, 

The ardent lover, friend, and guide. 
To whom thou vow'dst eternal truth. 

Ambition burst the bonds of love. 
And forged the galling chain of gold ; 

Lady, it made thee fickle prove. 
And thou for it thy peace hast sold. 

Ambition is a fearful thing 
To enter in a youthful breast ; 

It leaves remorse's bitter sting. 
And robs for e'er the soul of rest. 



€^t Itort] of (Ehmin, l^t (Bnk d Mxa, 



BT 8. 0. HALL. 



Edwin, the rightfiil King of Deira, had heen, from his 
childhood, a fugitive and an outcast fit)m his throne and 
his country. Tear after year, he had wandered with the 
few friends that neither want nor danger could rend from 
him, seeking safely and protection in every British king- 
dom but his own. The influence of his sister^s husband 
— ^the usurper of his hereditary rights — was universally 
felt and acknowledged; and whoever was bold enough 
to afford him even a temporary shelter, found a powerful 
enemy ia his kinsman Adelfrid, who, having dispossessed 
him of his crown, sought by every means to deprive him 
of his life. 

His wanderings — ^for he was often a dweller in the 
woods and on the mountains — ^the hardships he had en- 
countered; the perpetual watehings by which alone he 
preserved his life; the warlike habits he had acquired, by 
the frequent skirmishes of his party with the hirelings 
of his enemy, as well as with the various bands of free- 
booters that infested the country, — ^had made him care- 
less of danger, hardy of frame, intelligent, energetic and 
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brave; while his oocamonal residence in the oooiis of 
many Britbh monarch^, and the knowledge of his royal 
birth and high claims, had given to his manners a degree 
of refinement^ and to his mind a consdoosness of supe- 
riority, which at once spoke the descendant of a race 
of kings. His fine form, his gentle demeanour, ahd his 
misfortunes had gained him many friends : the tjrant by 
whom he had been deposed, therefore, felt and knew him 
to be dangerous. 

Alarmed at the exaggerated accounts which at times 
reached him, of the prowess of the young Prince, and 
dreading the influence of his name and of his cause, 
Adelfirid denounced the bitterest threats of vengeance 
against any who protected him; and, for a long period, 
the fugitive had only met with powerless friends, or ene- 
mies who sought, under the garb of friendship, to betray 
him. At length he was induced to seek an asylum at 
the court of Bedwald, the Uffinga of East Anglia. 

Into this state, Christianity had been recently intro- 
duced; but it had to struggle with the darkness of pagan- 
ism, and was strenuously opposed by the people, whose 
ideas of glory and whose warlike habits were so much at 
variance with the mild principles which the missionaries 
from Borne to Britain then taught. The Uffinga, how- 
ever, was so far convinced of their truth and excellence 
as to foster their growth; and, although he set up a Chris- 
tian altar in a temple dedicated to the deities of his 
country, and mingled prayers to the living God with 
sacrifices to idols under the same roof, — even by this act, 
he enabled his subjects to draw comparisons aad to form 
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conclusions. The light of our blessed religion was, there- 
fore, gradually, but surely, spreading over the kingdom of 
East Anglia. 

Edwin was welcomed with sincerity by the Uffinga to 
the East Anglian court; a pledge of safety was given 
him ; apartments were assigned him in the palace ; and 
the Prince was happy in receiving a home from his 
wretched and dangerous wanderings. 

By his conciliating manners, his military skill and cou- 
r./«.d hi. gnu^eftl .dd««, h. .uoeeed2 to gaiBtog the 
love and esteem of the monarch and his queen, with that 
of the chief officers of their court. But his hopes and 
prospects were soon again clouded; for, within a short 
time ambassadors from Deira arrived at the court of the 
Uffinga intreating that, as a deadly enemy to King Adel- 
frid sojourned and dwelt familiarly, with all his company, 
in the kingdom of East Anglia, he might be delivered up 
to the embassy or put to death. The message was accom- 
panied by rich gifts of silver and gold, and high offers of 
service and amity to the Uffinga, — ^but they prevailed 
nothing, and were returned. A second time, the ambas- 
sadors appeared at the court of Bedwald, and brought 
with them bribes still more tempting; and again they 
were rejected. After awhile, the ambassadors arrived 
a third time, bringing with them still higher offers of 
wealth, — and then they bade the East Anglian mcmarch 
decide between the gold and the sword of the powerful 
sovereign of Deira and Bemicia. 

Edwin, gazing from the lattice of his apartment, beheld 
the ambassadors from his enemy enter the court-yard of 
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host — he lingered^ in full confidence that they would 
be dismissed as they came. The hours passed heavily, 
and still the mefisengers continued in the audience-room 
of the king, — ^for he heatated to return an answer which 
he dreaded would be his destruction, and after a contest 
with honour and generosity, his fears yielded ;-^^he knew 
the power and the savage nature of Adelfiid, and he 
retained his ambassadors until he had formed the resolu- 
tion, either to deliver up or to put to death the exiled and 
persecuted Prince* 

Edwin was sitting in his chamber, sadly musing on the 
uncertainty of his fate, which left him so utterly at the 
will and mercy of others, and dreading the effect of the 
prolonged stay of his enemies, — when, at nightfcdl, a 
dear friend, an East Anglian Erie, entered and stood be- 
fore him with a melancholy countenance. 

'' Well, Oswald,'' said Edwin, ''what is to be my fiite? 
Will your sovereign be my protector, or must I be again 
a houseless wanderer among the wilds, where the wolf 
and the deer will be my companions by night and by 
dayr 

Oswald made no answer. 

'' Your looks bode ill tidings,'' continued Edwin; '' but 
I have borne adversity too long to be corrupted by the 
sunshine that has gladdened my heart even in your happy 
court Speak out^ as a brave man should speak to one 
who is no coward." 

''The king is terrified by the threcUa of the tyrant 
whose hribea he rejected with scorn." 

" Then bid him fiBoewell for me — and the blessing of 
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the gods of his country and of mine be with him. Would 
he had more spirit or more strength. — But bid him fare- 
well for me.'* 

" Nay, nay, Prince," said Oswald ; " listen to me. The 
tyrant threatens destruction on our country, till not a 
breathing soul be left, nor one stone above another within 
its boundaries — ^unless — ^unless — ^the Uffinga deliver you 
up to his rage, — or— or— destroy you himself within these 
very walls.** 

The resolute and bold countenance of Edwin changed, 
and its colourless expression spoke only of despair, as he 
iaintly exclaimed — ^^ And your king promised this ?" 

'' To this he hath pledged himself." 

Edwin seated himself on the ground, covered his face 
with his hands, and appeared in bitter and hopeless 
agony; — ^but still it was the agony of a man. After a 
pause of a few minutes, he raised his head, and said — 

''Is it for this, then, that I have for eighteen long 
years, since my kingly father died, been an outcast and a 
wanderer — enduring difficulties that men might shudder 
but to name, and dangers that sicken but to think upon 
— ^to perish now, when life hath most promise, and death 
most terror? Must I go down to the dust with no other 
fame than that of having chased the wolf from his forest 
lair, and driven the eagle from her mountain nest ? must 
I dier 

"Not so. Prince of Deira," said Oswald, *'not so, — a 
noble steed is at the gate, and your trusty fiiends are 
with him,— before morning you will be far, far from our 
kingdom, where the Uffinga and your vile kinsman will 
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as vainlj seek you, as when of old the bloodhounds of 
the tyrant sought you in wood and upon hill." 

Edwin pressed his hand to his brow, and bent his head 
till it touched his bosom ; while from the tremulous motion 
of his lips, it was evident that some severe struggle was 
passing within. He continued in this attitude for a few 
moments, while his friend stood gazing upon him with 
anxiety and impatience, for he knew that a trivial delay 
might render his exertions fruitless, and seal the death- 
doom of the man he regarded with more than brotherly 
affection. 

"Come, come, Edwin," he exclaimed, "look forth 
towards the sky, and see how its darkness favours you ; — 
haste, haste !" 

Edwin started from his posture of deep thought, folded 
his arms, i^vanced his right foot, which he planted firmly 
on the ground, raised his head, and looked like one whose 
proud glance might well win a kingdom. 

" No, Oswald," he answered hastily, " I will not go— 
I will not fly like a craven : and if I must die, it is better 
that I fall by King Redwald's mandate, than by the hand 
of a base serf, or the yet baser hireling of a bloody tyrant : 
—and where indeed should I fly ?" — ^he continued, as his 
voice fell, and as he altered his position to one less bold 
but more thoughtful — " where should I fly now — ^I, who 
have so long wandered through this isle of Britain, herd- 
ing among savage beasts, or men with more cruelty and 
less courage-Hshunned like one who brought with him a 
pestilence, or sheltered only till convenience could send 
the leper forth ? Of whom shall I seek shelter, when the 
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dread of my vile kinsman chills even the heart of your 
good and mighty king? No, Oswald — the blessing of a 
poor, homeless, wretched Prince be with you, but I go 
not forth," 

" You will at least find protection where you have so 
often found it," said Oswald; ^Hhe mountains and the 
forestis where you have so often dwelt will be your TCfuge; 
and men are not there to slight or to betray you." 

" Oswald," answered Edwin, " you little know what, for 
so many years, I have sufiered and felt. By night and by 
day, to be exposed to open foes or to secret treachery, — 
to feel famine in its keenest sense, by seeing my few 
faithful followers endure it patiently for me, — ^to behold 
the wolves gather round the tree in which I rested, and 
to dread sleep lest I might fall from its branches and be 
their prey — ^to endure the storm and the lightning, house- 
less — ^to know that my native land groaned under the 
sway of „ oppre^or, L waking „ fining, U. f^ 
that his dairger was at my heart : — ^these are no common 
tem^, Tl .brink ^n, .g«n encountering then^ 
though I shrink not from death. What think you was 
my support under them ? — Hope^ Oswald, Hope — the com- 
panion of all my wanderings was Hope — ^which I can no 
longer cherish. No, I will not wander hence." 

^^But think," replied his friend, ^^life is dear to all, 
and must be most dear to you, who have a kingdom, the 
kingdom of your forefathers, to struggle for." 

<^ Oswald, urge me no more ! Besides," said Edwin, as 
his countenance brightened, and the colour returned to 
his cheek, ^^ the Uffinga hath my pledge that I do not 
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leaye his oomi. He has been mj firicDd, and by doubting 
him and breaking m j promiae, I should onlj Uacken the 
name of one whose onl j crime has heretofijce been his 
misfi>rtane. Oswald, I go not hence." 

Still the yoong £rle continued to press iqMn the Prince 
the pdicy and the necessity of at <Mice leading the courts 
and trusting to fli^t for safety. Wh^i he saw that all 
his arguments were vain, 

"" WeU then,'* said he, ""I go to glean farther intelU- 
gence of the Uffinga's intentions. Alas! I know that they 
are fixed — sadly and shamefully fixed : but nevertheless, 
I go. Meet me. Prince Edwin, at midni^t^ near the 
ancient and hallowed oak, whose branches shadow the 
outer palace gate. There is no watch set. From that 
gate you will find easy passage. Well, weU,** he con- 
tinued, as Edwin shook his head, '^ meet me there, what- 
ever be your detennination ; and I leave you to reflect." 

Oswald departed, and the unhappy Prince was left 
alone. He paced his dreary chamber for nearly two 
hours, reflecting on his now almost certain fistte. But his 
resolution remained unchanged ; he was determined that 
no consideration should induce him to forfeit the pledge 
he had given to his royal host ; he felt that the certainty 
of death was preferable to the daily and hourly anticipa- 
tion of it ; and he knew that if Red wald were unable or 
unwilling to protect him, he had no hope but that of 
passing a miserable existence among the woods and the 
wilds, surrounded on all sides by dangers which must 
sooner or later be his destruction. It wanted but an 
hour of midnight when he wrapt his mantle round him, 
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and went forth. The night was dark and stormy. He 
walked beneath the shadows of the ancient tree, whose 
branches spread over a vast extent of ground, and whose 
topmost boughs were lost in the dark clouds, and seated 
himself on the large stone at the base of its trunk, to wait 
the coming of his friend. 

In the palace of his host, to which his attention was 
naturally drawn, all was silent as the grave ; behind him 
was the outer gate, unguarded by a single sentinel ; as he 
looked towards it, he saw, by the light of some solitary 
star, the extended plain, and thought that he could dis» 
tinguish the sound of ^miliar voices. He knew that his 
sworn friends were within a short distance, that escape 
was easy, that pursuit was impossible until he was far 
beyond its reach, and he was strongly tempted to fly from 
his doubtful friends and certain enemies; once more to 
trust his safety to the forests and the mountains. The 
wind passing through the tree, bearing down its branches 
that rose again with a low moaning sound, and shaking 
from their leaves the heavy drops of rain ; the silence and 
the gloom that pervaded all around, and, above all, the 
uncertainty of his fate, made a momentary dread come 
over him, which was increased when he recollected the 
various legendary tales that superstition had connected 
with the spot. The old tree had been consecrated by the 
ancient Druids, and was still considered as an object of 
veneration. It was believed that around its base the 
departed priests were permitted to assemble, and to 
repeat their sacrifices. And few could pass it, even in 
the daylight, without pausing to pay some tribute of 
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lespect to those whom the j imagbied its gnaidians. 
Edwin was brave, and he had too often oonfionted 
danger in many fi^ms to dread it under any; bat the 
new belief that had found its way into Bedwald s court, 
where it had to struggle with the honors and the bitterest 
<qypo6itioii of Paganism, had left his mind in that uncer- 
tain state— that ^ halting between two opinions^** which 
made him now shudder when reflection was f<Hced upon 
him. He rose and paced round the tree, glancing occa- 
sionally through the gate over the wide plain on which 
he knew was fineedom, and endeavouring to recollect the 
few observations he had heard firom the strangers who 
had brought those new doctrines into Britain. 

He had been again seated for some minutes, while a 
variety of thoughts crowded upon him, when, suddenly 
raising his head, he beheld before him a strange figure, 
whose garb of perfect white was powerfully ccmtrasted 
with the surrounding darkness. Edwin rose, shook off 
the rain-drops frmn his mantle, and unconsciously laid 
his hand upon his sword. But when he saw the mild 
and dignified attitude of his visiter he resumed his seat, 
and, with a mixed feeling of superstitious awe and of 
anger at being intruded upon at such a moment, gazed 
upon him in silence. 

The stranger stood for a few moments, but spoke no 
word. At length he said, '' Wherefore, at this dark hour 
of the midnight — ^wherefore, when other men are within 
and in their deep sleep — ^wherefore sit ye alone and sor- 
rowful upon the stone, abroad, watching T 

'^ And what have you to do with me T asked Edwin ; 
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" and if I pass the night within doors or without, what 
have you to do therewith ?" 

" Think not," replied the stranger, " but that I know 
the cause of your heaviness, and why you watch here in 
this gloomy place, at iliis solitary hour. For I know, 
certainly, who you be, and why you be sad and sorrowful, 
and therefore know I well the danger you dread. Shall I 
tell him," he continued, in a low, moaning voice, as if he 
communed with himself rather than addressed a hearer ; 
^^ shall I tell him of one who was sought by his enemy in 
the wilderness of Engedi, and pursued among the rocks 
where the wild goats had their dwellings ; who was shel- 
tered by the accursed, and who begged a morsel of bread 
from the hireling, and from the heathen a drop of water — 
for he was hungered and athirst? Tet was he the 
Lord's anointed, and him the Lord raised to be king over 
the thousands, and the tens of thousands of Israel's chil- 
dren. But no ! The clay must be softened before it can 
be moulded." Then turning again to the Prince, he said, 
" Tell me now. Exile of Deira, what reward would you 
give to him that should rid you of this sadness and this 
sorrow, and show you that no danger can come near you ? 
Tell me what you would give to him who should persuade 
King Redwald that he should neither hurt you himself, 
nor deliver you up to your merciless enemies ?" 

" If you know me," said Edwin, " you know that the 
means of recompense are not with me ; but such reward 
aa one, who is a prince in all but wealth and lands, could 
give, would I give for so good a turn." 

'^ 'Tis well," said the stranger ; and again he paused, 

19 
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and looked earnestly on the countenance of the young 
Prince. 

^^ 'Tis well/' he repeated ; ^^ and now tell me if, beside 
all this, he shall warrant you that you shall be a king ; 
that all your enemies shall be vanquished ; and that not 
only so, but that you shall excel in wealth and power all 
who have gone before you, all who have ever swayed the 
sceptre of any British kingdom — ^tell me, what then T 

^'What then!" exclaimed Edwin, rising and looking 
boldly and joyfully into the stranger's face ; ^^ then, when 
I had the power, what would I not do for such a one ? 
Doubt not," he continued more tranquilly, '^ but that^ at 
all times and in all places, I would be ready to give him 
such gratitude as a king could give/' 

^^ 'Tis well," said the stranger; and again he paused for 
a few moments. 

He spoke a third time : ^' But now tell me again. If, 
besides all this, he who now showeth you truly and un- 
feignedly that which surely and undoubtedly you shall 
hereafter be, can give you also better counsel— K^ounsel 
more profitable for your soul's health and salvation than 
was heard by any of your parents or ancestors — ^teU me, 
would you hearken to his wholesome sayings and obey 
them?" 

Edwin answered eagerly ; ^^ surely would I listen and 
obey the counsel of him who should deliver me from the 
straits and dangers that now surround me, and afterwards 
exalt me to be king over mine own country. Surely 
would I listen to such a one, for his counsel must be 
good!" 
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^^ 'Tis well/' said the stranger, a third tune ; and again 
he regarded, longer and with more attention, the counte- 
nance of Edwin — ^full of animation and hope aa it had 
now hecome. 

^^'Tis well; and, when these things have happened, 
remember the answer I have heard and taken ; remember 
that your promise be fulfilled and accomplished ; remem- 
ber well this time, and this our talk ; and remember thisj 
which shall be for a sign between us." 

So saying, he laid his right hand on the head of the 
young Prince. 

When Edwin raised his eyes, the stranger wa* gone. 
A moment waa scarcely passed ; he felt as if the hand 
still gently pressed his brow ; yet he saw no one. He 
gazed anxiously around, and listened to hear some de- 
parting step; he beheld nought but the boughs of the 
oak, that bent on all sides of him, and heard only the 
wind among its branches. 

"Edwin, Prince Edwin!" It was the voice of the 
young Erie ; and it was loud and fearless. Oswald drew 
near, and grasped his friend's hands, then bent his knee, 
looked upwards, and exclaimed, "Now blessed be the 
Good Being who prompted our King to virtue ; blessed 
be the Unknown God !" 

" The Unhfwwn Qod .'" murmured some voice near 
them. The Mends started, and Oswald looked terrified 
around. " Surely," said he, " 'twas but the echo of the 
decayed tree ; there is no one near us : but let us hasten, 
and take counsel together within." 

" Who is this Ihihnxywn God ?" inquired Edwin. There 
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waa no answer, and he passed on. The young Erie then 
briefly explained to the Prince, that the Queen had joined 
with many of the nobles, in effectually reasoning with the 
King against the infamy of delivering up their royal guest 
to certain destruction ; that the Uffinga had resolved to 
preserve his honour, and to despise equally the gold and 
the threats of Adelfrid, whose ambassadors had received 
their final answer, and were to leave the palace of Bed- 
wald at daybreak. 

Edwin and his friend sat together, in the Prince's 
chamber, until the gray twilight had passed firom the &ce 
of earth, and the morning had risen calmly and beau- 
tifully after the last da/s storm. They regarded the 
change in nature as a type of the wanderer's destiny ; and 
while they spoke of the gloom that was gone, it was in 
happy anticipation of the sunshine that was approaching. 
The trampling of horses beneath the outer wall, soon 
announced the departure of the Northumbrian ambaa- 
sadors from the East Anglian court, and the friends 
retired to rest. 

When Edwin rose from refreshing slumbers and cheer- 
ing dreams, he found that King Redwald and his prin- 
cipal Thanes were assembled in the council*room of the 
palace, and he soon ascertained the subject of their deli- 
berations. The Uffinga knew that he had now no choice 
between war and destruction ; and the ambassadors were 
scarcely gone when he summoned his officers together, 
explained to them the part he had taken, and called on 
them for assistance. So much loved was the exiled 
Prince, and so deeply hated was his oppressor, that an 
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immenBe army was raised to avenge the one and to 
punish the other, almost as soon as the messenger had 
arrived at the tyrant's court. 

King Eedwald knew that if he gave time to his enemy, 
the superior force and resources of the Northumbrian mo- 
narch must insure his success. He therefore instantly 
marched his army towards the Humber. Adelfrid ad- 
vanced to meet him ; but with an army hastily collected, 
ill provided, and discontented. A battle was fought on 
the east side of the river Idel, in Nottinghamshire, where 
a victory was obtained over the tyrant of Deira, who was 
killed almost at the commencement of the encounter. 
In this engagement Edwin held a distinguished post, and 
before the soldiers of his friend, as well as those of his 
own hereditary kingdom, conducted himself with so much 
courage and gallant bearing, that his oppressor had no 
sooner fallen than the battle terminated, and Edwin was 
proclaimed on the one side, and welcomed on the other, 
as monarch of Deira and Bemicia. 

Thus, according to the prophetic words of the strange 
visiter who communed with him under the old oak tree, 
was Edwin not only saved from the malice of his deadly 
enemy, but given the crown of Northumberland. 

For some years, Edwin governed his kingdom with 
justice and integrity, reclaiming his subjects from the 
licentious courses to which they had been accustomed; 
and giving an example of virtue and uprightness to the 
other monarchs of the island: so that **such was the 
peace and tranquillite through out all Britannic, that a 
weake woma might have walked with her new borne 
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babe ouer all the yland, euen from sea to sea, without 
anie dammage or danger/'''^ But still Edwin was not a 
Christian. He had listened to the Missionaries who 
preached the faith of Christ, and he had reflected upon 
its nature; yet, although he offered no sacrifice to his 
idols, he hesitated concerning the new creed, and doubted 
whether it were holier and more worthy of the Deity, 
than the service of those gods whom he worshipped after 
the manner of his forefathers. 

After some years of peaceful and happy reign, he ob- 
tained in marriage, Edilburga, a princess of Kent, into 
whose family and kingdom the light of Christianity had 
been successfully introduced. She was accompanied to 
her husband's court, by Paulinus, one of the earliest of 
the Missionaries to Britain. He is described by the vene- 
rable Historian, as being ^^ in personne a taule man, some- 
what crooked backe, and black of heare, lene in face, and 
having a hooked and thin nose; in countenance bothe 
dredful and reuerent ;" and his mind was active, intelli- 
gent, and upright. 

One day, when Edwin was sitting alone in his cham- 
ber, and brooding over the important truths that had been 
pressed upon his attention, this Paulinus entered, and 
approached him. 

He stretched forth his right hand, and laid it upon the 
head of the King, while he said in an impressive but 
gentle voice, " Does the monarch of Northumberland re- 
member this sign ?" 

The King started from his seat, as if a spirit had ad- 

* The Venerable Bede. 
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dressed him, and fell on his knees, while his eyes were 
fixed on the Missionary, as if endeavouring to recognise, 
in his strange garb and his solemn countenance and bear-^ 
ing, the visiter who had so mysteriously accosted him 
under the old oak, during his exile in the kingdom of East 
Anglia. While he thus gazed and trembled, the Mis- 
sionary pressed his hand more firmly on his brow, and 
repeated the question, " Does the monarch of Northum- 
berland remember this sign ?'' 

" I do well remember it," replied the King in an agitated 
and broken voice. 

" And does the King remember the pledge he gave when 
this sign was passed ?" 

^^ So surely as I remember the one, do I remember the 
other !" 

"Behold then," said PauUnus, raising him from the 
ground, " by the bountiful hand and power of our Lord 
and God, have you escaped the rage of your most deadly 
enemy ; behold, also, by his grace and mercy have you 
obtained rule over your kingdom. Now, have not the 
promises made to you by the messenger of the Almighty 
been truly and faithfully fulfilled?" 

"Most truly and faithfully!" replied the King, and 
again he knelt and bowed his head. 

" Remember now," continued the Missionary, " the 
promise which you then gave, and let your promise also 
be fulfilled. And He who so delivered you, and so ex- 
alted you, shall deliver you from greater enemies and 
exalt you to higher honours ; even to the saving you from 
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leave his court. He has been my friend, and by doubting 
him and breaking my promiBe, I should only blacken the 
name of one whose only crime has heretofore been his 
misfortune. Oswald, I go not hence.'' 

Still the young Erie continued to {Nress upon the Prince 
the policy and the necessity of at once leaving the court, 
and trusting to flight for safety. When he saw that all 
his arguments were vain, 

^^ Well then,'' said he, ^' I go to ^ean farther intelli- 
gence of the Uffinga's intaitions. Alas ! I know that they 
are fixed — sadly and shamefully fixed : but nevertheless, 
I go. Meet me. Prince Edwin, at midnight^ near the 
ancient and hallowed oak, whose branches shadow the 
outer palace gate. There is no watch set. From that 
gate you will find easy passage. Well, well," he con- 
tinued, as Edwin shook his head, ^^ meet me there, what- 
ever be your determination ; and I leave you to reflect." 

Oswald departed, and the unhappy Prince was left 
alone. He paced his dreary chamber for nearly two 
hours, reflecting on his now almost certain fate. But his 
resolution remained unchanged ; he was determined that 
no consideration should induce him to forfeit the pledge 
he had given to his royal host ; he felt that the certainty 
of death was preferable to the daily and hourly anticipa- 
tion of it ; and he knew that if Bedwald were unable or 
unwilling to protect him, he had no hope but that of 
passing a miserable existence among the woods and the 
wilds, surrounded on all sides by dangers which must 
sooner or later be his destruction. It wanted but an 
hour of midnight when he wrapt his mantle round him, 
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and went forth. The night was dark and stormy. He 
walked beneath the shadows of the ancient tree, whose 
branches spread over a vast extent of ground, and whose 
topmost boughs were lost in the dark clouds, and seated 
himself on the large stone at the base of its trunk, to wait 
the coming of his friend. 

In the palace of his host, to which his attention was 
naturally drawn, all was silent as the grave ; behind him 
was the outer gate, unguarded by a single sentinel ; as he 
looked towards it, he saw, by the light of some solitary 
star, the extended plain, and thought that he could dis- 
tinguish the sound of ^miliar voices. He knew that his 
sworn friends were within a short distance, that escape 
was easy, that pursuit was impossible until he was far 
beyond its reach, and he was strongly tempted to fly from 
his doubtful friends and certain enemies; once more to 
trust his safety to the forests and the mountains. The 
wind passing through the tree, bearing down its branches 
that rose again with a low moaning sound, and shaking 
from their leaves the heavy drops of rain ; the silence and 
the gloom that pervaded all around, and, above all, the 
uncertainty of his fate, made a momentary dread come 
over him, which was increased when he recollected the 
various legendary tales that superstition had connected 
with the spot. The old tree had been consecrated by the 
ancient Druids, and was still considered as an object of 
veneration. It was believed that around its base the 
departed priests were permitted to assemble, and to 
repeat their sacrifices. And few could pass it, even in 
the daylight, without pausing to pay some tribute of 
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